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Airline Merger | 
Termed Benefi 
To Pan America’ 





To Countries Touched 


Useless Duplication 
Will Be Eliminated 


Combined American-owned | 
Lines Held to Be in Better 


tion of Foreign Planes 


Consolidation of the extensive pas- 
Senger, mail and express services | 
operated from points in the United | 
States to all sections of Central and | 
South America by Pan American 
Airways and New York, Rio, and} 
Buenos Aires airlines will provide 
better contact with all of the coun- 
tries served, it was stated orally 
Aug. 26 by the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
ence M. Young. 





The Pan American Aitways sys- | 


tem, which also operates Pan Ameri- 
ecan-Grace airways, 
Nyrba organization for $4,000,000 
last week, and this step to clear the 
aeronautic situation in the Western 
Hemisphere will have a favorable ef- 
fect on the industrial and commer- 
cial relations between the countries, 
Mr. Young pointed out. 

Both setvices were competitors 
over much of the airways, it was 
stated orally at the Aeronautics 


Brafich, and some action to consoli- | 


date the systems has been expected 
for a long time. 
Duplication Eliminated 


“The merger of the Nyrba and Pan 
American Airways systems is a con- 
structive development,” Col. Young re- 
marked. “It disposes of the competitive 
phase which has heretofore existed be- 
tween two American companies oper- 
— into Central and South America. 

Also it eliminates .unnecessary sched- 
ules, duplicate organizations and equip- 
ment, and substantial overhead expense. 
An improved and more economical serv- 
ice should result, which, in turn, will be 
reflected favorably in the industrial and 
commercial relations between all of the 
countries served by the operations.” 

With control of the two organizations’ 
services centralized, American-owned air 
transportation lines will nearly circle the 
South American continent, the statistics 
section of the Aeronautics Branch 
pointed out, and the new organization 
will he much better situated to meet 
strenuous and rapidly developing foreign 
competition. 

Most of the air mail contracts from 
United States to South American coun- 
tries are held by the P. A. A. system, 
it was stated at the Air Mail Divisien 
of the Post Office Department, although 
Nyrba is the holder of number of “very 
valuabe” contracts with countries in 
Central and South America. 


New Air Mail Service 


The combining of the systems, it was 
explained at the Air Mail Division, prob- 


ably will have little effect on the Amer-| 


ican mail service, although rearrange- 


ment of schedules which is expected to| 


result is likely to bring the United States 
_ [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
Missouri River Aid 

Is Sought by Montana 





Governor Wants Stream Made | 
Part of Mississippi Work 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 26. 


Improvement of the Missouri River 
into Montana as a part of the project 
for improving the Mississippi and its | 
tributaries was advocated by 
J. E. Erickson in an address to Montana 
editors. 

The plan proposed by President Hoov er | 


the Northwest, the Governor said. 
“Here in the State of Montana,” Gov- 
ernor Erickson said, “is the. source of 
one of the greatest waterways in the! 
country. In the early days the Mis- | 
souri River was Montana’s good angel. 
“Let the Government include in its 
oject the improvement of the Missouri 
River as far as Fort Senton or possibly 
as far as the Great Falls, which is be-| 
low the present City of Great Falls. 
“Industries are anxiously seeking lo- 
cation where labor conditions are satis- 
factory, where transportation facilities 
are adequate and especially transporta- 
tion and the presence of raw materials. 
This State’s latent resources, its vast de- 
osits of coal and iron, minerals of many 
inds, oil and gas, power and forests 
and her vast agricultural possibilities, 
would attract industries from the over- 
crowded ‘conditions of the East. 





the establishment of industries on the 
banks of the Missouri River would 
surely follow the improvement of this 
river as a great waterway. Farm prob- 
lems Would disappear, our home markets 
would, be greatly expanded and Montana | 
would become one of the truly great 
States of the Union. / 
“This would in no way impair or i 





roads, but would rather supplement thei 
services to the people.” 


a 
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decrease in the volume of business in 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District, both 
from the level of June and from that of 
July in other years, is noted in the cur- 





Position to Meet Cormpeti- 


Clar- | 


purchased the | 


Governor | 


And | 
what would this mean for Montana? | 
The rapid development of its resources, | 


n- 
terfere with the operations of the ia 


rent monthly review of agricultural and 
business conditions issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
Wheat marketings in the first two 
| weeks of August were fully equal to| 
those of the corresponding period a year 
ago, however, largely due to the early 


Sharp Decline in Business 
Found, in Minneapolis Area Ts Said to Impair 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 26.—A sharp! 


| 


| harvesting date, which is offsetting to! 


some extent, the review states, 
price. It is estimated that 11 per cent 
|of the marketable portion of the wheat 
| crop and carryover had been marketed up 
| to Aug. 18, as compared with 13 per 
jcent up to that date a year ago. 





‘American Interests 
Said to Be Affected | 
By Peru Revolution 


| 





‘Department of Commerce 


Conditions 
Already Critical 





General disruption of business caused 


according to an oral statement Aug. 2 

by George J. Eder, Chief of the Metin’ | 
American Section of the Regional Di-| 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

The Department had previously re-| 
ported business as. critical in Peru due 
|to the general depression, and the cost 
j}of the revolution alone is enough to| 
| aggravate the already serious conditions, | 
Mr. Eder said. According to reports| 
received prior to the revolution, the | 
economic position of Peru was extremely 
critical, he declared, exchange having 
reached a new low level with the sol 
quoted at 32 cents (par is 40 cents). 

Collections have been difficult and 
prices for all of Peru’s leading export 
commodities are 20 to 50 per cent below 
those of @ year ago. Aside from the} 
loss in American exports which had 
shown a general falling off due to the 





he said. 
Investments in Mining 


ments in Pewu totaled in excess of $200,- 
000,000, it was stated in the finance and 
investment division. The largest part of 
this amount—between $80,000,000 and 


the next largest—between $75,000,000 
jand $80,000,000—was in the Peruvian 
| government securities; between $15,000,- 
000 and $20,000,000 was in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising and miscellaneous 
items; about $15,000,000 was in oil, and 
about $10,000,000 in public utilities, it 
was said. 

American interests in 
cerned chiefly in copper, 
|petroleum, sugar, 
|public utilities, and shipping and air 
transportation. The leading American’ 
companies, according to the division, are: 
Cerro de Pasco, Vanadium Corporation, 
Northern Peruvian Smelting & Refining | 
Company, Afl American Cables Com- 


Peru are con- 
silver, lead, zine, 


graph Company, International Petroleum 
Company (subsidiary once remoyed o 
the Standard Oil Company), W. H. Grace 
& Company (sugar, woolen and cetton| 
mills, warehousing and shipping), The, 
| Foundation Company of America (con- 
| struction firm putting in public improve- | 
|ments), Snare & Triest, Ine. (building | 
port work at Callao), Faucett Aviation 





the low} 


An unusually large amount of the small|the 1 reserve bank, and their deposits with 


| slightly larger than on Aug. 13 in the} 


| 


| 


Specialist Says Business hot, dry: weather which has not be 


| 


| 


! 
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Reserve Bank Finds Drop From June as Well as From. Revival of Trade 
Last Year; Wheat Marketings Equal to 1929 Total; | 


Department of Cadebseree| Yield of Small Grains Exceeds Forecasts 


Regards Union of Com-| 
peting Companies Helpful 


grains was harvested by Aug. 1 this 
year, and much of the early harvestings | 
have now been threshed. The’acre yields} 
are reported from many localities to be | 
considerably greater than forecasts at 
the beginning of the month. Large quan- 
tities of excellent roughage will be avail- | 
|able for livestock feeding this Fall in the 
|mixed farming areas and with plentiful 
supplies of cheap feed, livestgck feeders 
will be well able to absorb any distress | 
lots of feeder stock that are sent to mar- | 
ket from sections suffering feed short- 
ages. 

Country member banks have suffered 
a decline in deposits, which they have | 
been able to meet in part by liquidation | 
of securities and other investments. | 
They have not been forced to resort to | 


|city correspondents in the district were 


preceding four years. ' City banks re-| 
|mained out of debt to the reserve bank | 
| during the four weeks ending Aug. 13,) 
|whereas a year ago their borrowings | 
| totaled nearly $18,000,000. 

The district summary of business fol- 
lows in-full text: 

The volume of business in this district 
in July decreased sharply both from the 
level of June and from the levels of July | 
‘in other recent years. The decline re- 
flected chiefly the effect of the excessively 
en | 
equaled in r@cent years, and which was | 


, | 


There Were | disastrous for the grain crops and pas- 


tures in certain parts of this district. 

A portion of the decrease, as compared 
with a year ago, was due to the ab- 
normally large volume of grain moving 
last year. The index of bank debits in 17 


by the revolution in Peru will affect | cities, after adjustment for seasonal va-) 
| operations of many American —— riations, was 99 in July as compared with 


| text: 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


‘Butter Production 


Reduced iby I Drought 


July Total F Found to Fall Be- 
low Figures Recorded Dur- 
ing Same Period in 1929 





Drought and heat reduced butter pro- | 
duction in July to 22,000,000 pounds dean 


depression, a number of American oper- | than one year ago, production since Jan. 
ations and interests will be affected,'1 has been 47,000,000 pounds less than 


|last year, and the entire dairy situation 


At the end of 1928 American invest- | 


|stated Aur. 
$90,000,000—was in mining enterprises; | 


{station WRC and affiliated stations of the} 


construction, banking, | 


| first seven months of the year. 


pany, International Telephone and Tele-| 


ic ompany, Pan American-Grace Airways | 


|(mail and passenger service), Ford 
|Motor Company, National City Bank, 
| Wessel-Duvall & Company. 

| Information regarding American 
vestments in Peru and American com- 
eer 


| [Continued on Page 8, Golumn 5.) 
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— 


in- | 


has become the reverse of what might 


have been expected earlier in the year, L. 
M. Davis, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
26. 

Mr. Davis described cqnditions in the| 
dairy industry in a radio sddress from 


National Broadcasting Company in the 
National Farm and Home hour. 
Production of other dairy products also 
declined sharply, Mr. Davis said. Dis- 
itridts producing fluid milk for city use 
were perhaps not so hard hit as other! 
dairy areas, he said. The out-of-storage 
movement of’ butter has started earlier 
than usual, and stocks now are lower than 
last year after being higher during the 
The ad- 


dress follows in full text: 

Interest in the dairy situation now re- 
lates principally to the effects of the 
widespread drought, which is responsible 
for some marked changes in the com- 
plexion of the situation since a month 
ago. The extreme heat and dry weather 
hit many of the principal dairy sections 
|of the country, and naturally production | 
“has been very seriously affected. Butter 
|production shpws heavy decreases, and | 
while not to the same degree, the pro- | 
duction of dairy products in general is 
lower. The inevitable result of these de- 
creased supplies has been some rather 
sharp price advances, and of course, a 
materially changed storage situation. 

As might be expected from a study of 
the areas hardest hit by the drought, 





[Continued on Page 5. umn 2.) 





Usual Gain in Use of Power 


to utilize these streams as waterways | 
for commerce should be extended into} 


Said to Be Doubtful This Year 





Sales of Refrigerators, Radios and Other Appliances May 
| Increase Electricity Consumption in Homes, 





. ‘ 
HILE the customary annual gain 


W of about 10 per cent in total con- 
sumption of electricity can be attained 
in 1930 only through unusual circum- 
stances or conditions in the remainder 
of the year, there is a possibility that 
the use of electricity for domestic pur- 
poses will reach a high level because 
of sales of electric refrigerators, ra- 
dios, and electric appliances of all 
sorts, it was stated orally Aug. 26 by 
A. H. Horton, of the power resources 
| division ef the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

An increase in domestic consump- 
| tion will depend on whether the in- 
| creased use of electrical devices and 

apparatus can make up for the loss of 
| consumption through the building and 
wiring of fewer houses, it was pointed 
out. A _ million electrically-operated 
radio sets, utilizing on an average as 
much power as a 60-watt lamp and 
running for two hours daily, would 


} 


Power Specialist Says 





mean a consumption of about 44,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours of electricity an- 
nually, Furthermore, it was pointed 
out, people who sit up at night to run 
a radio keep their lights burning. 

_ Such factors in themselves do not 
|mean much to the utilities, it was ex- 
plained, but the total amount of elec- 
tricity used ‘by radios, refrigerators, 
toasters, percolators, washing ma- 
chines, irons, electri¢ fans, curling 
irons, and other appliances is of con- 
siderable significance. 

The total production of electricity 
for the first six months of the year is 
slightly higher than that for the cor- 
responding months of 1929, according 
to Mr. Horton. But whereas the 1929 


output wad consistently 10 per cent | 
above the 928 mark month after 
month, the production of January, 


1930, was only 5 per cent above that 
of January, 1929, and this percentage 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


WASHINGTON, 


"Cutting of Wages 


carriers, 


s 


Che Auited States D aily 


WEDNESDAY, 


4 Lieutenant Governor of New 
York Says Maintenance of 
Present Scales Is Vital to| 
Advance of Business 











Factors Necessary 
To Prosperity Cited, 


Spirit of Cooperation Among) 
Manufacturers, Merchants,| 
Workers, Bankers and Farm-| 
ers Is Termed Helpful 


State of New York: 

Buffalo, Aug. 26. 

Wages must be maintained through the | 
present situation in American business, 
declared Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant | 
Governor of New York, and formerly a} 


| banker in New York City, before the an- | 
nual convention in Buffalo of the New 





| York State Federation of Labor. 


“If there ever was a time for full | 
cooperation betw een employer and worker | 
this is the time,” said Mr. .Lehman. | 
“Nothing will be gained by a reduction of 
wages.” 

Danger of Wage Cutting 

Recalling that “leaders in industry 
some months ago solemnly pledged their 
word to maintain wages and working 
conditions, ” Mr. Lehman declared they | 

“must go a dong step further at this 
time. They mustgorganize their indus-| 
tries against any program of wage cut-| 
ting.” 

Mr. Lehnian’s address follows in full 


The prosperity of the country, of 
course, is dependent upon a great many | 
factors—tangible and intangible. Among | 
them, however, and possibly outstanding 
in their importance, are the following: 

(a) Sufficient credits at reasonable 
cost to the user thereof. 

(b) Good crops marketed at reason- 
| ably remunerative prices. 

Large-scale Output 

(c) Large sole production of manu- 
‘factured goods ‘at reasonable costs. 

(d) the maintenance of a satisfactory 
wage scale and enlightened working 
| conditions. 

(e) The maintenance and development 
of an export trade sufficient to maintain 
a sound trade balance. 

(f) The continuation of a substantial 
construction program by governmentai 
units, by public utilities, by common 
and by commerical and home 


| 


builders. 

(g) The maintenance of sympathetic 
and understanding relations between em- 
ployer amd worker. 

In\addresses I made in New York and 
Utica last November and last February, 
I predicted that the duration and extent 
of the present depression would depend 
largely upon the wisdom and spirit of co- 
operation shown by the manufacturers, 
merchants, workers, bankers and farmers 
of our country. 

I am, of course, gratified to-note that 
such a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness, generally speaking, has been 
in evidence during the trying - period 
through which we have been and still are 
passing. Of late, however, I have been 
greatly disturbed to hear rumors and re- 
ports of actual or threatened wage cuts 
in some of the industries of our country. 
I am disquieted over such.a possibility, 
because it is my firm and very definite 
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South Asked to Join 
Cotton Buying Appeal 


[Continued on Page 2. Column 


J 


Texas Governor Says ‘Buy-a 
Bale’ Plan Can Stabilize Prices 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Aug. 26. 

Governors of the Southern States were 
asked Aug. 26 by Governor Dan Moody 
to join-him in an appeal to the people 
of the Nation to “buy a bale of cotton” 
at 15 cents a pound to relieve distress 
and help stabilize the price of cotton. 

The appeal was made in telegrams to 
the other Southern governors, but the 
people of the entire country are to be 
asked to join the movement, it was an- 
nounced at the Governor’s office. 

“This request is to buy distressed cot- 
ton and not cotton from the cooperative 
groups,” Governor Moody said in an oral 
statement, 

“Tf. generally followed, this buy-a-bale 
plan will take 5,000,000 bales of cotton 
off the market and raise the price and 
give the cotton farmers of the South, who | 
are now suffering from drought and low 
prices, something for their eotton and for | 
the efforts they have put forth to raise 
this crop for the Nation.” 





Extension of Road Program 
Is Announced by Kansas. 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Aug. 26. 
Kansas will expand its present Au- 
tumn road program, “according to an-| 
nouncement by Governor Clyde M. Reed. | 
After a conference with the State 
Highway. Commission the Governor 
stated that in the interest of the unem- 
ployment situation and to take advantage 
o: the weather conditions during the next 
two months the State would anticipate 
such additional funds as might be neces- 
sary to meet the amoynt of Government | 
aid still at the disposal of Kansas for | m 
— -building purposes, a total of $1,227,- 
088 


‘ 2 


Show Gain of 12.7 Per Cent 
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Shipments of Hay and Water 
Into Drought Areas Under Way 


Plan to Relieve Sections by Reduction in Freight Rates, | 
Agreed to by Railroads, Said to Be Pro- 
gressing Successfully 





country is divided roughly into three 
sections—the West, South and East. 
Western territory lies west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, or a line between St. 
Louis and Chicago and Lake Michi- 
gan. Eastern territory is that sec- 
tion North of the Ohio and Potomac | 
rivers, and east of the Mississippi and 
the St. Louis-Chicago line, and south- 
ern territory that section east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers. 

Effective Aug. 14, the eastern rail- 
roads reduced the freight rates 50 
per cent on livestock from drought- 
stricken sections fixed by the Secre- 
tary of ‘Agriculture, to grazing lands, 
and upon hay, feed, and water into the | 


THE railroads’ plan for drought re- ‘| 
lief through freight rate reduc- | 
tions on livestock, feed, and water to 


and from the stricken areas of the 
country, is progressing “smoothly and 
successfully” with 100 per cent coop- 
eration between the carriers and the 
Federal Government, it was stated 
orally Aug. 26 by R. H. Aishton, prese 
ident of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and member of the Drought 
Relief Committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. Mr. Aishton made this 
statement after a conference with’the 
President. 

As evidence of the carriers’ efforts 
to aid in the relief of farmers in the 
drought-stricken sections of the coun- 
try, Mr. Aishton declared that in the 
East shipments of hay, feed, and 
water are already moving in increas- 
ing volume into the drought area un- 
der the reduced rates. 

Under the rate reduction plan, the 


} 





drought area. The southern carriers 
followed shortly thereafter with a 50 | 
per cent reduction on livestock, hay, | 
and feed, but omitted water, since 
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‘Control by States 
Of Prison Products 
Favored in Address 





‘Bay State Building Permits 


of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 26. 


An increase of 12.7 per cent is shown | 
in the aggregate value represented by | 
permits to build in the 39 cities and} 
16 of the larger*towns of Massachusetts | 
granted during July and compared with) New 
those of June, according to the State | 
Department of Labor and a 

d by | 


Cémmonwealth 





York Attorney General 
Criticizes Governor of 
State for Opposing Hawes- 
| Cooper Legislation 


The aggregate value represent 
applications in July in these 55 munic- | 
ipalities was $11,044,758, while June’s 
| total was $9,802,668, showing an increase 
of $1,242,090. In July, as compared with 
June, the aggregate for the 39. cities 
| showed an increase of 4.6 per cent, and 
the aggregate for the 16 towns an in- 
crease of 52.8 per cent. 


State of New York: 
| Buffalo, Aug. 26. 
Criticism of the opposition of Gov; 


: ss _|ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt to the! 
naiine July permits granted by build | Federal Hawes-Cooper Law, which tub- 
$4,943,917 jects prison-made goods moved inter- 


for new residential buildings, 


for new nonresidential buildings, | state commerce to State regulation after 


and 


Jan. 19, 1934, was expressed by the 
$2, — for additions, alterations and | ‘attorney Gemmmak: Hamitten Ward, in| 
P ‘an address delivered today before the 


| convention of the New York State Fed- 
; eration of Labor. 


‘Mr. Ware quoted m a speech deliv- | 
| ered hy Governor Ro#sevelt at the Gov-) 
ernor’s Gonference at Salt. Lake City) 
| last July in which the latter said he 
| regarded the Hawes-Cooper Law as an’ 
E |invasion of what he calls “home oe 
‘er «and that its constitutionality should be) 
Drop of 4.5 Per Cent Is Ex | tested by some of the States which were, 


pected on Basi< of Inten-| opposed to it. Opposition to the law | 


e was expressed by several other govern- 
tions of Farmers ors, Mr. Ward said. 


Mr. Ward also called attention to a| 
|law passed by the New York Legislature | 
at its last session and duly signed by 
the Governor which prohibits the sale 
}in the State of prison-made goods from| 
;| other States after the ee] 
| Act becomes effective. 


Decline Is Indicated 
_ In Wheat Acreage 


The acreage of Winter wheat to be 
sown this Fall will be 4.5 per cent| 
smaller than last year if intentions of | 
farmers as of Aug. 15 are carried out, 
the Department of Agriculture stated 





26. 
ss seedings usually are smaller “It is difficult for me to reconcile the | 
than the intentions indicate, according | Poliey adopted by our State last Winter | 


under the authority of the Act of Con- 
gress with the present condemnation of 
that act of Congress,” said Mr. Ward. 
“I trust that on reflection the Governor 


to the Department, weather usually pre- 
venting some of the intended sowing. 
In the last seven years the actual seed- 
ings have averaged about 4 per cent be- 


low the August intentions | will withdraw his opposition to the| 
5 ty | awec.( _ ,” | 
Farmers intend to seed 1.3 per cent! Hawes-( Onno? Law. be 
more rye than last year, the Depart- The portion of Mr. Ward’s address 
ment said aie dealing with this subject follows in full 
ae : s | text: 

The intention to reduce acreage is . 

hslooeee aa to the Federal Farm How to treat the convicts has always 


been a great question in this State, and 
particularly what to do\ with the prod- 
ucts of their labor. They used to be 
contracted out and articles manufac- 
tured by them were in competition with 
free labor. It was finally determined 
that this was wrong, and Section 29 4 
Article 3 of Be State Constitution was 
iting 


which advocated smaller wheat 
ecreage, it was stated orally on behalf 
of the Board Aug. 26. The Board is 
particularly pleased with the 7 per cent 
reduction in Kansas, the principal wheat- 
growing State, it was added. 

The Winter wheat crop this year is es- 
timated by the Department of Agricul- 


Board 





adopted, it, 


but 


F | pro permitting | 
aouae’ 597,000, —. wanes, Oe = the labor and the products of the labor | 
bushels. On this basis the reduction in|! Convicts to be used by State institu-| 


tions and political divisions, This has | 
been the law since 1894 and has pretty | 
well cared for competition by New York | 
State convicts. Other States, however, 
have used their convicts to manufacture | 
saleable articles and these articles have 
come into the New York State markets 
|in competition with the products of free 


Winter wheat acreage affects about two-| 
thirds of the crop. 
Change Must Be Gradual 

The Board has conducted a campaign 
for acreage adjustment so as to reduce 
the area sown to wheat, the Chaitman, | 
Aléxander Legge, having made two trips 
across the country to carry this advice | labor. ‘ 
to the farmers. The Board advised a Since the constitutional provision 
reduction of 10 per cent this year with) there has been no substantial division of 
further reduct##ns later to make the|sentiment in New York on this subject, 
total reduction 25 per cent ultimately. |and the Legislature passed laws requir- 

Members of the Board have stated,|ing all convict-made articles to be la- 


however, that while they hoped farmers | beled, and requiring all vendors of such 
el + 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] [Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
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New York Finds Majority. Hurt 
By Autos to Be Pedestrians 


More Than 18,000 of 34,402 Injuries Reported in First 
Five Months of Year Were to Persons Crossing 
Streets, Says State Bureau 





cording to the report. Of the number 
of accidents involving pedestrians, 
4,198 injuries were caused to persons 
croneiny between intersections, 4,054 
to children playing in the street, 
2,710 to persons crossing intersections 
against signals, and 1,671 to persons 
coming from behind a parked car, It 
was pointed out that the pedestrian is 
more often to blame for injuries re- 
ceived than the automobile driver. 
The greatest number of accidents, 
2,648, the report says, occurred be- 
tween 5 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon, 
during the homeward trend of travel; 
the next greatest between 7 and 8 
p. m. (2,606). It was shown that Sun- 
| day was the day on which most acci- 
| dents occurred, 5,762, with Saturday, 
a close second, 5,504, Thursday had 
the least of any day of the week. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Reports 
from the > Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles show that more than half of the 
persons injured by automobiles during 


the first five months of this year were 
pedestrians. 

A total of 34,402 injuries have been 
reported, of which 18,136 were to pe- 
destrians and only 11,133, the report 
says, the result of automobile colli- 
sions., The report, pointing out that 
some significant facts have been dis- 
covered, states that it evidently is 
safer to ride in New York than to 
walk. 

An increase of 72 was shown in the 
number of deaths during this five- 

month period compared with the same 
period of last year, 914 having been 
killed in motor vehicle accidents, ac- 

5 
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conference Aug. 


| the 


{compliment to us. 
| represents our 


| Aug. 


| the new Tariff Commission. 
\offige on Sept. 16, when the life of the 


Additional Credit 
Sought to Relieve 
Drought Sections 


Existing Facilities and In- 


termediate Credit Banks 
To Be Utilized, Secretary 
Hyde Declares 


—o 


Views of Bankers 
Given to President 


Financial Program Is _ Dis- 
cussed at White House Meet- 
ing Attended by State and 
Federal Committeemen 








Existing credit facilities, and par- 
cularly the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, will form the sub- 
structure for financial relief in the 
drought-stricken areas, according to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, who made that an- 
nouncement at the conclusion of a 
26 at the White 
House, at which the banker commit- 
tee men of the 14 States affected met 
with President Hoover and other 
Federal officials. 

There was no variation from the 


‘original plan in that regard, accord- 


ing to the Secretary, it being ac- 
cepted as the basis for the discus- 
sion of the committee. 
Credit Corporations 

Credit corporations will probably 
be set up in each of the States, ac- 
cording to the plan, and through 
them the farmers will have access to 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. The commercial banks will 
also have a part in the extension of 
credit to the farmer's, and the other 
credit agencies, including the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, will be asked to 
do what they can. 

No final conclusion was reached at the 


|conference, but a subcommittee of three 
| was appointed to draft suggestions as to 


| what the banks can and ought to do in 
the various States. The members of the 
subcommittee are Melvin A: Traylor’ of 
Illinois, Nicholas Dosker of Kentucky, 
| and Motton Prentis of Maryland. They 
have been asked to report at a further 
meeting of the committee at 10 a.-m, 
Aug., 27, ig the Department of Agrigul- 
ture. 

In addition to the suggestions of the 
subcommittee of bankers, the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture, the Federal Farm 
Board, the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and ‘the Federal Reserve Board have been 


o 


2.) 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 
NN  —— 


‘European Lawyers 


Officially Welcomed 


President Declares Visit Is 
Token of Good-will of 


Their Countries 


President Hoover expressed his gratifi- 
cation, in a statement issued Aug. 26, 
over the visit to the United States of a 
group of foreign lawyers and judges as 
guests of the American Bar Association. 

“As they come as a gesture of the 
friendliness and good will of +he nations 
which they represent,” said the Presi- 
dent, “I take their visit as a very high 
compliment to us.” 

The President's statement, in full text, 
follows: 

“I wish to.take this occasion to say 
how gratified I am at the presence in 
Washington today of the visiting law- 
yers and judges from Great Britain and 
Ireland, France and Canada. These gen- 
tlemen are amongst the most eminent 
members of the bench and bar of their 


| countries, and as a group are one of the 


most distinguished delegations ever to 
visit the United States. As they come 
as a gesture of the friendliness and good 
will of the nations which they repre- 
sent, I take their visit as a very high 
The American bar 
country as their hosts, 
but I know that I speak the thoughts of 
our people when I say that in a large 
sense they are wholeheartedly the guests 
of the entire Nation. We welcome them 
most cordially.” 

The evidence of international good will 
and the desire to promote international 
agreement on the part of the visiting 
members of the bar’was commended by 
the Assistant to the Attorney General, 
John Lord O’Brian, at a dinner and re- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1,] 


T: W. Page Is Named 


Tariff Commissioner 


- 





\ 





President’s Appointee Once 
Chairman of Commission 





President. Hoover announced orally on 


Walker Page, of Washington, D. Cy 
formerly of Virginia, to be a member of 
He will take 


present Commission expires, the Presi- 
dent said. 

Mr. Page, who is & Democrat, was & 
member of the original Tariff Commis. 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 
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| Regrets 
Murder of Two 





* Condolence on Killing of! 
Immigration Men on Do- 
niinion Train 








‘ / 
The Canadian Government has ex- 


wo American immigration 
ho were murdered Aug. 24 on a train} 

Canada, the gg wegen State an-| 
tounced Aug. 26. he announcement | 
follows in full text: 

*“The Canadian Charge d’Affaires, Mr. 
Hume Wrong, called upon the Acting | 
Secretary of State, Mr. William R. Cas- | 
le Jr., today to present the condolences | 
if his Government over the tragic deaths | 
xf two immigration inspectors who were | 
Yesterday shot on a train in Canada. | 
fhe Canadian Government asked also | 
shat the sympathy of that Government | 
ye extended to the families of the vic- | 
sims. , al 

“The Canadian Charge informed the | 
Acting Secretary of State that appa- 
rently the bandit who held up the train 
was going through the cars collecting 
what money he could and, seeing the two 
mspectors in uniform, mistook them for 
police and shot them. The bandit then 
left the train and was himself killed a 
ttle later by Canadian police.” 

The slaying was the first such killing 
in a number of years, although 15 bor- 
der patrolmen have been killed during 
the six years the patrol has been estab- 
‘lished, it was stated orally Aug. 26 by 


George J. Harris, Assistant Commis- | 


. sioner General of Immigration, Depart- 
ment of Labor. ’ 

The victims, Lawrence Déton and Law- 

Fence Jones, were comparative newcom- 


1992) 
Cutting of Wages Is Declared.: 
To Impair Revival of Trade; [py Winter Wheat 


Border’ Agents Found Probable 


i 
} 
| 


Charge’ @’Affaires Extends, 


4 





Lieutenant Governor of New York Says Lower Scales | 
W ould Reduce Buying Power; Spirit of Cooperation 
Among Business Leaders Is Praised 





[Continued 


belief that nothing would prevent, or, 


delay, our return to prosperity so much4 


as a general, or even fairly widespread, 


reduction in our wage scale or a lessen-| 


ing in our labor standards. Any such 


. {course would be a shortsighted and dis- | tomobiles, pf different kinds 
pressed its condolences over the death of; astrous one for the country to pursue. | large quantities. 
inspectors | It would react no less unfavorably on/ could not compete, because we are pro- 


the interestg_of the manufacturers and 
merchants 


Ken on the workers them- 
selves. 


The prosperity of the worker and the 
employer is inextricably bound together. 
No longer can you arbitrarily place the 
interests of the employer on one side and 
the interests of the worker on the other. 
The employer gains prosperity through 
the prosperity and earning capacity of 
the worker, just the same as the worker 


| derives his prosperity through that of | 


the employer. 


Increased Buying Power 
Traced to Higher Wages + | 


We have been told that because of a 
relatively decreasing gold supply we 


'are in a cycle of declining commodity | 


prices. That may be true, but labor in 


from Page 1.] 


| bile. Year by year, in the efficiently op- 
erated factories, their cost has been ma- 
| térially reduced because “of increased 
production. This has made possible the 


| export, to all parts ‘of the world, of au- 
in very 
European countries 


ducing thousands in a factory where 
they are. producing hundreds. Let our 
| production fall off, however, because of 


lessened buying. power of our public and} 


| the cost will inevitably rise—probably 


|to the point where ‘export possibilities | 


| will be very seriously ected. 

| The wage scale cannot bring about a 
|larger importation of goods into thi 
country. he tariff is, of course, main- 
|tained to cover. at least the difference in 
the wage scal¢é existing in this country 
|and in the countries abroad. Here, too, 
jhoweyer, competition from abroad with 
our own goods might be substantially in- 
creased if, because of lessened domestic 


& 


buying power, and attendant lessened de- | 


mand, our manufacturing costs should 
| Tige. 
Reduction of Scales 


| 
| 
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Acreage Decline 


. 


1930 






Control by States | 
Made in Prisons Is Favored 


- 


AUvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED; HEREIN, BEING 


of Products 





New York. Attorney General Criticizes Governor of State 
For Opposing Hawes-Cooper Legislation 
On Interstate Commerce 


PustisHep WitHour CoMmMENT BY THe UNitep States DAILY 








Extension Study 
Found to Record 
_ Rapid Expansion 





Department of Agriculture 
‘ Says Intentions of Farm-; 


ers Indicate Decrease of 
4.3 Per Cent 


articles to be licensed, and making it 


a misdemeanor to sell, or possess for 
sale, such articles. These taws, how- 
lever, were attacked as unconstitutional 
on the ground thgt there was no basis 
might effect a 10 per cent reduction, they|for such legislatfve action. _ In other 
|words, the court substituted its own 
views of public policy for that of the Leg- 
islature. This decision was rendered in 
| the case of The People v. Hawkins, 157 
N. Y. 1, in 1898, and was a three to four 
| decision, Chief Judge Parker and Judges 
| Bartlett and Haight disagreeing with the 

| farmers are carried out. The 41,392,000|™ajority opinion whieh was written by 
;acres indicated is the lowest intended | Judge O’Brien. This decision related to | 
acreage since 1923. This is the third|the branding of convict-made articles, | 
; decrease of intended| 2nd also held that the law operated as | 


| consecutive year of et ; 
seedings since the peak year 1927 when|® restriction on interstate commerce, of | 


|farmers reported in August an intention| Which Congress had exclusive control. | 

|to seed over 49,000,000, acres of winter | The court gaying: 

| wheat. Weather conditions and other| “If it is a regulation of commerce, the 

| causes have usually prevented the seed-| law relates to a subject within the ex- 

ing of the full acreage intended. |clusive jurisdiction of Cengress and 
Conditions: Lah Year which the State has no power to Tegu- | 


; : te.” 

Actual seedings during the past seven 
years have averaged for the entire coun- 
|try about 4 per cent below August inten- 


” 





; [Continued from Page 1.] 
' 
|realize the change must be gradual and 
any reduction wilt improve the position 
of the wheat grower. The Department’s 
| statement follows in full text: 
Wheat.—Seedings this Fall of winter 
wheat will be 4.5 per cent.less than seed- 
ings last Fall if August intentions of 





| 








| 
} 
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Licensing Provisions 
Revieweg by Court 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|made goods from competing with the| 


‘Survey Shows 443 of 800 
Higher Institutions Give 
Courses by Mail, Says Of- = 
fice of Education 


eration of Labor on the subject. e 


He’ is 
reported as saying: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has from its beginning opposed competi- 
tion of convict-made goods with the 
products of free labor. The practical 
reason for our position-is the producers 
using convict labor have a special privi- 
lege ware them to profit by the 
misfortunes of* prisoners and which re- 
duces their costs so that they are able to 
sell below costs of production with free} 
labor. ° ; 

“Organized labor has opposed the prac- 
tice of oe manufacturers to con- 
tract for prison labor, thus reducing la- 
bor costs to the necessities of convicts. 
It has opposed the use of prison labor in 
other than goods for State use. We have 
worked for State laws preventing prison- 








College and university extension 
|courses are expanding so rapidly that 
‘instruction has been made available to 
{almost anyone *who has the desire for 
|further knowledge, the chief of the serv- 
ice division, Federal Office of Education, 
L. R. Alderman, stated orally Aug. 26. 


Mr. Alderman called attention to a 
suryey he recently conducted on exten- 
sion helps, just published by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Answers from 
|more than 800 institutions of higher 
|learning, Mr. Alderman said, indicate 
jthat of these 443 give some extension 
service. 

Characteristics of extension training, 
products of free labor in State markets. |the specialist explained in a prepared 
To take care of the problems due to a/|statement summarizing the study, have 
State’s inability to control goods shipped | been a growth corresponding to the de- 
into its jurisdcition we advocate Federal | velopment of communications and trans- 
legislation authorizing States to” have | portation, the cheapness of the studies, 


| control over goods produced by convicts |and the offering of credits for the mas- 


in other States. This is the purpose of |tery of subjects taken. 
the Hawes-Cooperw Act, which deprives | follows in full text: 


The statement 


| enlightened countries is no longer a com- | 


| . 


| modity, and there is no gainsaying th = , 
|fact that our prosperity in this countr ane adopted our present-very high 
' since the war has been largely based on |protéetive tariff based on at least the 
‘the theory and practice of paying high |Current wage scale and then to permit 
wages. High wages have obviously led |the cutting of tha wage scale would con- 
| to increased buying power, and have been 
|/the means of the development or en-| 
largement of many of our industries, | 
both old and new. 

It is impossible for any thinking man 
to believe that we could have developed 
| in this country our present large scale 
| production-of automobiles, of radios, of 


Called No Solution 


situte an arrant and inexcusable fraud on 
the American working man: 

Another thing that is claimed is that 
lower wages would mean increased em- 
;Ployment. This argument. appears to 
|me to be wholly specious. Generally 
| speaking, a lower cost, based exclusively 
/on lower wages, does not make for in- 
|creased business. Certainly the in- 


tions, the spread varying from 8 per cent | 
| below intentions in 1925 when Fall seed- | 
|ing conditions were very unfavorable to} 
43 per cent above intentions in 1923 when| 
|seeding conditions proved extremely 
favorable and wheat prices were improv- 
jing. For the country as a whole, the 
favorable seeding conditions«last Fall al- 
lowed farmers to carry out their inten- 
tions almost exactly. 

‘Nebraska and Oklahoma farmers re- | 
port an intention to decrease seedings} 
13 per cent this Fall; Illinois-8 per cent; 
Colorado 7 per cent. Decreases of 5 per 


| 
| 


| 
t 


Later, and in 1910, licensing provi- 
sions came under court review, and these, 
too, were held unconstitutional on the 


ground that the State could not single | 


out goods from another State for spe- 
cia] regulation, but doubt was expressed 


as to the application of the commerce | 


clause. This case is People ex rel. Phil- 
lips v. Rames, 136 A. D., 417, affirmed 
unanimously, 198 N. Y., 539. 


With the increased influx of prison- 


made goods into the State of New York | 
In January, | 


something had to be done. 
1929, @ongress passed an act (45 Stat. 


‘clothing, of refrigerators, of household 


ers to the service, fhe former’s file stow- 
Ing he ehtered it in April, and the file{ 


fixtures, and the countless other articles 
‘that have become part of the very lives 


number of Jones’ indicating that they en-~) 4¢ our people—necessities if you will— 


|creased employment coming through the}! 
|ability of a manufacturer, occasionally to 
take an order in competition with his 


cent are reported for Texas, Montana and 


1084; ited Stat c 
California. Other importani States pe ee en Sees 


| Title 49, Sec. 65) which received presi- 


prison-made goods of the usual privileges | 
|of interstate commerce and enables each 
State to protect their free citizens. 

“The enactment of the Hawes-Cooper 
| Law constituted the formulation of a con- 
| structive national policy.” 


| It\is difficult fog me to reconcile the | 
|policy adopted by our State last. Winter | 
under the authority of the Act of Con-| 
| gress with the present condemnation of 
{that act of Congress. 

The proceedings of the Governors’ Con- | 
|ference are printed in a supplement by | 
|The United States Daily and can be ob-| 
tained on application. 





| 
| 


Colleges and universities during the 
past three decades have endeavored to 
extend their services to an ever-increas- 
inf number of persons beyond their 
walls. The history of this movement is 
most interesting and seems to have kept 
pace with improved means of tganspor- 
tation and communication. rangely 
enough, university extension began about 
the same time that the automobile made 
ite. appearance, } 


Radio Important 


The development of the radio is carry- 


ing the voice of the college instruetor to 


A discussion of all parts of the country. College lectures 





|mostly show decreases of from 1 to 4 per 


dential approval on Jan. 19 of that year 


bered about the same time. 


The men were killed hy Emeric Fre- 
nett, who later died of wounds inflicged 
Dy a posse, according to unofficial reports 
reaching the Department of Labor. Ap- 
arently there was no provocation for 

e act, the officers seemingly having 


| without the prior creation of high wages 
| which resulted in increased buying power 
|and, later, in increased employment. 
| Similarly, we cannot believe that we 
|could have embarked on a program of 
| home building, of public utility develop- 
| ment, of construction of roads, hospitals, 


| low-cost neighbor would be more than 
| offset by the generally lessened employ- 
iment that would come nationally through 
|the reduced buying power of workers. 
It is a matter.of record, and indispu- 
|table, that within the past decade the 


|slack in employment brought about by | 


schools, ete., except through the increased | the increased installation of labor-saving 


jcent except Washington which reports! and was by its terms to take effect’ five 
|an intended increase of 50 per cent. Most| years after the date of such approval, 
|southern States except Oklahoma and/and which provides: ; 

| Texas intend increases, Virginia report-| ec, 65. Prison made goods. All goods, 
ing 2 per cent, Kentucky 10 per cent,| wares and merchandise, manufactured, pro- 
| Tennessee 20 per cent and North Caro-|duced, or mined, wholly or in part, by con- 


lina 25 per cent more than last Fall. * _ viets or prisoners, except convicts or pris- 


Seedings in individual states often Go- | See 2 parole or probation od in apy 


! penal and/or reformatory institutions, ex- | 


the subject commences at page 18, and!and study outlines now may be said to 
Governor Roosevelt’s remarks are found | be within reach of the whole population. 





been mistaken for policemen. Doton, who 
thecked passengers on Duluth, Winnipeg) buying / 
and Pacific trains between Emo and In-| provided through high and uninterrupted | 
ternational Falls, Minn., was shot| wages. And simultaneously with these 
through the heart as he arose from his| higMer wages the enlarged production 
feat at Emo. Jones, who worked the run | made possible to manufacturers by the | 
between Ranier and Emo, was shot in the | increased buying power of the people of | 


ia of our 120,000,000 people | 


| DY, 


machinery, by the migration of the rural 
populgtign to the industrial centers and 
by, other’ so-called technological causes, 
has been taken up only by the develop- 
ment of new quas#luxury articles. 


neck as he was about to board the coach. 
The assailant was reported to have en- 
tered the train*at Fort Frances, Ontario, 
after having eluded police there. . 
The assailant, wpo fled after the shoot- 
ing, barricading Mimself in a house near 
Emo, was shot down when he made a 
dash for nearby woods, and died later in 


a hospital. according to the ‘reports to large-scale demand created through that | 


the Department. 

The district director of immigration 
will conduct an investigation ihto the 
killing and an official report will prob- 
ably not be forthcoming for some time, 
it was stated. 





Senator Pittman to Attend 
_. Boulder Dam Ceremony 


Senator Pittman (Dem.), df Nevada, | 
has accepted an invitation to attend the | 
teremonies at the beginning of construc- 
tion at Boulder Dam, Sept. 1, according 
bo an oral statement at his office Aug. 26. 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), also of Nevada, 
has also received an invitation to attend, 
‘but no advice has been received as to 
whether he has accepted, it was stated 
at his office. 





Mr. Slemp Is Named 
To Direct Exhibits 

Control of American Display at | 
French Fair Provided 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally Aug. 26 at the White House, has 
appointed C. Bascom Slemp, attorney, of 
Epoameneton, D. C., as Director General 
of the United States to the French Co- 
lonial Exposition which will be held in| 
Paris in 1931. . : 

In announcing the selection of Mr.| 
Slemp, the White House stated that 
Congress had authorized an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 for participation of the 
United States Government in the, ex-! 
position. The plan of participation, it) 
was said, is to have the American ter- | 
ritorial possessions participate, although | 
they are not colonies. The legislation 
authorizing the appropriation at the 
same time created the position of Di-| 
rector General for American participa- | 


in. | 
Mr. Slemp formerly was a Member of | 
Congress from Virginia and at oné time 
was Secretary to President Coolidgg. 
Ce eienatacien 


South Dakota to Show, 
Child Welfare Models 


| 


Display Awarded Medal in| 


Spain Shows Federal Work 


| 
| 
| 





The first exhibition in the United 
States of the child welfare models pre- 
pared by the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, for the exposition re- 
cently concluded at Seville, Spain, will 
be at the South Dakota State Fair at 
Huron, according to an oral statement on | 
behalf of the, Bureau, Aug. 26. | 

The models, which depict facts con- | 
ducive to the betterment of child wel- 
fare, while on exhibit in Spain, were 
awarded a gold medal for their excel- 
lence. They have just been received in 
Washington, and before being unpacked 
will be rerouted to South Dakota, it was 
explained. 

Many Activities Illustrated 


Models involving the playground, juve- 


| the country actually resulted in lessened 
| production costs in many industrie3. 


| 
{and merchants of the country that our 
| prosperity has been based during the 
| past decade on high wages resulting in 
increas buying power, and, in turn 
again, n lessened costs because of a 


| increased buying power. And now if we 

were to reverse the process what would 
| happen? The worker, with less money 
|in his pay envelope, would inevitably be 
|forced to reduce or eliminate his pur- 
|chase of automobiles, of radios, of re- 

frigerators, of clothing, of \hpusehold fix- 
| tures.. He would be hard préssed to com- 
| plete his payments on his home. 

His consumption of power and light 
would be reduced. He could not go to 
the theater, or movie, or concert. He 
could not travel; he cpuld no longer main- 
taih his children in school or college, or 
give them adequate medical attention. 
The very manufacturer, the very mer- 
chant who may now be thinking of re- 
ducing wages would suffer far more, in 
my opinion, from the lessened demand 
for his commodity than he would tem- 
Seeneny gain in a reduced weekly pay 
roll, ' 


Slight Reduction 
In Cost of Living 


But it is said high wages should be 
réduced at least to the extent of the 
reduction in living costs. Well, my an- 
swer to that is that in the first place, 
the reduction in living costs has been 
relatively slight and very gradual. Liv- 
ing costs are off only 6 per cent in the 
last 9 or 10“*months; in other words, 
from the time of our peak prosperity to 


I say to you and to the manufacturers | 


|ployment fields would immediately and 
|inevitwbly cease in the event of the com- 
ing of lower wages. 

t' seems to me that if there ever was 
a time for full cooperation between em- 
ployer and worker this is the~ time. 
| Nothing will. be gained by a reduction | 
lof wages. All it: will do is to cteate 
increased competition among manufac- 
turers with the most unscrupulous, the 
;/most inhumane, the most, short-sighted | 
|ones temporarily setting the pace. Jones 
|may, by cutting his wage scale, beat 
jout Smith, and Smith, in turn, may beat 


| 


;}out Brown, but all that will have been | 


j}accomplished is that Smith and Jones 
'and Brown and ‘all the other Smiths, | 
|and Joneses and Browns, owning’ fac-| 
|tories, or working in factories will, in} 
the long run,_be hurt. If Jones cuts) 
wages, Smith will probably have to fol- | 
low suit. The problem is to keep Jones 
jfrom taking the first step. 


| Wage-cutting Effect 
Not Confined to Labor 


The leaders in industry some months 
ago solemnly pledged their word to 
| maintain wages and working conditions. 
I believe that, as a general thing, they 
have honestly pt to their word as far 
as they individually were concerned. It 
seems to me that they, however, must 
|!go a long step further at this time. 
They must organize their industries 
|against any program of wage-cutting, 
and in those instances where their inflt- 
ence goes beyond their own industry into 
the wider field of sectional or national 
|trade organizations, they must use that 
influence to defeat any program of wage- 
cutting. And, above all, public opinion 


This‘ process of developing new em- | 


President Will Attend 


must be inspired to align itseM™® soldily | 


part widely from intentions, important 
| wheat States having shown actual seed- 
ing as much as 25 per cent below inten- 
|tiens in 1925 and 1926, due to the un- 
| favorable seasons for seeding, while in 
a number of instanceg in the favorable 
seasons of 1923 and 1929 they have ex- 
| ceeded intentions. 


} 





fo 


Increase for Rye 


Rye.—An intended increase of 1.3 per 
cent in Fall seedings of Winter, rye for 
grain over _geedings in the Fall of 1929 
is reported by crop correspondents. This 
would amount to total seedings of 3,- 
882,000 acres compared with a seven- 
year average intention of 4,411,000 acres. 
The intended seedings are about 1 or 2 
per cent less than planted last year in 
the north central States which have about 
70 per cent of the total acreage, being 
4 per cent less in North Dakota, but 
heavy increases are shown in many 
southern and western States. 

Note.—This report is not a forecast 
of the acreage that will be planted, but 
merely a statement of farmers’ inten- 
tions as of Aug. 15. It is published in 
order that growers may modify their 
me if they find a cHange to be desir- 
able. 


~~ 





Baltimore Encampment 

~ | 
President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House on Aug. 26, 
has accepted an imvitation to attend the 
31st annual encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars to be held at Baltimore, 
Md., Aug. 31 to Sept. 5. 
As Commander in Chief -of the Army 
jand Navy, President Hoover will review 
on Sept. 2 a parade of the veterans in 
Baltimore and will be the guest of the 
Mayor of Baltimore, William F. Broening, 
at a small informal luncheon in his honor | 
at the Maryland Club. 


cd 
| 
' 


cept commodities manufactured in Federal | 
penal and correctional institutions for use | 
by the Federal’ Government, transported | 


sumption, sale, or storage, shall upon ar- | 


| rival and delivery in such State or Terri- | 


|tory be subject ‘to the operation and effect 
|ofgthe laws of such State or Territory to 
|the same extent and in the same manner 
fas though such goods, wares ~and mer- 
chandise had been manufactured, produced, 
|dr mined in such State or Territory, and 
|shall not be exempt therefrom by reason 
of being introduced in the original package 
or otherwise. 


Subject Relegated 
To Respective States 


This means that in the matter of In- 
terstate Commerce Congress has acted 
and rélegated this subject" to the re 
| spective States. There has never been 
jany question about our right to prohibit 
|the sale of convict-made articles pro- 
duced within the State. Upon this grant 


ture promptly acted, and by chapter 136 


of authority by Congress our Legisla- | 


; at page 23) 


the Hawes-Cooper Law. 


Revenues and Expenditures 


Show Gain in Australia 


Increases in both revenues and expendi- | 
tures for the current financial year have | 


|into awty State or Territory of the United | been indicated by the Australian Prime 
| States and remaining therein for use, con- | Minister in presentingthe country’s bud- 


get to Parliament, according to a report | 
;|from Consul General Roger C. Treadwell 
jat Sydney. 

| On the basis of present taxation, a 
| deficit of £14,038,770 which is estimated 
will be shown on June 30, 1931, with the| 
increased taxation, proposed by the gov- 
| ernment, the estimate for revenue for the 
|present year is shown at £65,622,000, | 
| while the actual expenses for the same 
| period are placed at £63,046,303. 


| (Issuedeby Department of Commerce.) 
. 


Cost of Study Abroad 
Is Found to Be High 


|Students Should Be Informed 


I trust that on reflection the | | 
governor will withdraw his opposition to| tension may be had, and where a suffi- 


| goods, wares, or merchandise, manufactured 


oO eye 
of the Laws of this year, duly signed f Expense Before Sailing 


by the Governor, it was provided: 
Section 69. Sale of convict made goods | 
manufactured or mined in other States. No! 


American students planning to study 
in colleges and universities abroad 


or mined by convicts or prisoners of other should be acquainted with the general 


States, except convicts or prisoners on| costs, Walter J. Greenleaf, Associate | 
| parole or probation, shall be shipped into | Specialist pf the Office of Education, | 
jthis State to be sold on the open market, | stated mie Aug. 26. . 


or sold to, or exchanged, with an institu- ’ 
tion of this State or with any. of its po- | Although the Office does not have sta- 


litical subdivisions. | tistics on the expenses attached to study | 
Both the Act of Congress and the State |i" foreign institutions of higher learn- | 
statute take effect Jan. 19, 1934, the de-|in&, Mr. Greenleaf said, students are 
lay being I presume for the purpose of | sometimes embarrassed because expenses 
allowing States manufacturing and|@te higher than they contemplated, 
shipping convict-made goods into other hence should be warned to make inquiry 
States to make other arrangements. | in advance. 
| Because of the popularity of the Med- 
one ae 2. see Univergity, Bris- 
iti on, Englarid, the dean communicated 
Opposition to Law : with the Office of Education recently and 
However, at the Governorg’ Conference, | declared that in mgst instances Ameri- 
|held at Salt Lake City on July 2, 1930,/ can students are unaware of the costs. | 


Governors’ Express 


| 


the present. And there is Mo telling 
whether even that reductions going to 
bef a permanent character. 

He know, for instance, that now cer- 
tain foodstuffs have, because of the re- 
cent drougth, been advanced considerably 
in price. But let us acknowledge that 
the buying power of the working man’s 
dollar is today greater } ge it was a 
year ago, or 7 years ago. Isn’t that 
a good thing for the country and for 
every resident of the country? It simply 
means a wider distribution of wealth and, 
in my opinion, nothing would so greatly 


make for permanent prosperity than a’ 


wider distribution of wealth based, not 
on any artificial dicta of the communists 
but on industrial performance. 

High wages leading to prosperity and 


happiness and self-respect and pride in! 


homewand country ate the best answers 
to communism. Russia is laborious)y 
trying to effect what we attained in this 
country a long time ago. 
of a realization of that fact, I believe, 
that organized labor has, in the last 10 
years, been the greafest protection that 
we have had against the encroachment 
of communism and hateful communistic 
propaganda and _ philosophy. I shall 
have more to say on this subject on an- 
other occasion. 

But it is clainféd by some that unless 
we have lower wages, we will loge our 
export trade and that importations into 
this country wilh increase. These claims, 
of course, are false and have no weight. 


Present Compensation 


Declared Reasonable 


Our export trade can not be seriously 
affected by our present reasonable wage 
seale. It consists, largely, of two kinds 
of goods: 


(a) Commodities or raw materials re- | 


It is because | 


| against a policy of wage reductions. The 
| great danger in a situation of this sort, 
las I see it, is that cédmpetition becomes 
so keen within an industry that the 
‘short-sighted, or selfish, manufacturer, 
uses the argument and plea for lower 
| wages as a club against. his competitor. 
That,is dangerous because if the~un- 
scrupulous and short-sighted manufac- 
turer gains his point, he is likely to force 
his progressive and honest competitor 
into the same situation, even against his 
| will or better judgment. 

I feel strongly that neither labor, nor 
broad-visioned industry, can afford to 
stand by supinely and permit any head- 
|way at all to be made in a program 
|whiel, if generally adopted, would, speil 
disaster to this country. It must* be 
made clear that wage-cutting or the les- 
sening of labor standards does not affect 
labor alone, but, equally, every producer, 
merchant, banker, manudéfturer and pro- 
fessional man in this country. The les- 
sened prosperity, comfort and content- 
ment imposed on the worker by lessened 
wages will in¢évitably react, and possibly 
even in a greater degree, on the other 
factors in industry. 

The road*to success does not lie in 
lessened wages, but in lessened costs in 
spite of highswages. Year by yeaft in the 





Scope of Six Produc 





quired by foreign countries for the feed- | 


|ing of their populations and the mainte- 


nance of their industries. 

(b) Manufactured goods which, be- 
cause of large-scale of mass production, 
we can produce cheaper in this country 


| Final approval of the scope of six in- 
| vestigations previously ordered as a re- 
lsult of requests in Senate resolutions 


| was announced orally by the chairman 


nile court, care of dependent children and Pthan they can be manufactured abroad. | of the Tariff’ Commission, Dr, E! B. Bros- 


child labor and education, the Bureau ex- | 
plained, will be accompanied by literature 
and studies from the Department of La- | 

* bor which will describe the importance | 
of further aid to child welfare move- 
ments. 

The models are available for geyeral 
use and will be loaned upon request by 
the Children’s Bureau, it was announced, 

In South Dakota the exhibit will ap- 

r under the auspices of the State 





Child Welfare Association, whose secrey|earners their costs would increase far | without foundation. 
Mrs. Alice M, Alexander, procured | more than would be covered by the | der present conditions, to provide specific ) D 
| dates for such hearings, and as complete | the scope Aug. 20 was published in the| Times of Aug. 15 carried a statement 


bee i the Bureau coincident with its 
| arrival from Spain, 


f 


~ 


\ 


In. this latter class are included, of 
course, such articles as automohiles, re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, farm ma- 
chinery, engines, railroad equipment, elec- 
trical equipment, ete. ‘ 

The first class obviously, being arti- 
cles of more or less necessity, would not 
.be affected by the wage scale. Items in 
the second class are, of course, affected 
by the wage scale, but if we had a les- 
sened buying power among our. wage 


amount of the wage reduction. 


Just consider the case of the automo-/| reports on investigations may not be sub- | issue of Aug. 21.) 


sard, who said the Commission had so 

voted at its regular meeting Aug. 26. 
“Work on investigation of production 

costs of commodities listed in these reso- 


lutions is now in progress,” Dr. Brossard | 


said, “as is work on 27 previously or- 


dered investigations the scope of which | 


the Commission approved Aug. 20. 
“Reports that dates for public hear- 
lings on investigations already ordeved 
have been efinitely set are entirely 
It is too early, un- 


» 


| 


eneampment was extended several months 
ago by a committee from Baltimore, 
headed by Col. Harry C. Jones of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps and general chair- | 


The invitation to participate in the} 


|eussion and several governors expressed 


that it involved idleness for the con- 





man of the 31st “ncampment of the Vet- 


victs. It appeared that in some States 


this act of Congress came up for dis-! 


Already 67 applicants from America 
have been received by the dean, and in 





Wherever the mails go university ex- 


| cient number of persons in a community 
desire to study the same’ subject in ail 
probability an instructor of some college 
or university may be found to guide 
them. 

To ascertain the extent of the service 
offered in the various States, a survey 
of 1,220 colleges was made by question- 
naire. More than 800 institutions re- 
plied to the questionnaire, and 443 of 
these sreported that they gave some ex- 
tension service. 

Work done by extension, either through 
correspondence study or in classes out- 
side of the institution, may be credited 
toward a degree in many colleges and 
universities. The amount of credit that 
can be earned through extension work 
varies among institutions. In general, 
institutions that offer service of this na- 
ture permit one-fourth to one-half of the 
work necessary for a bachelor’s degree 
to be earned by correspondence. There 
is’ a tendency to be more liberal in“this 
regard toward class work taken outside 
of the institution. 


Value of Credits 


Most colleges and universities record 
credit in terms of semester hours. A 
semester hour is commonly equivalent to 
one hour of class instruction per week 
of 18 weeks, including the periods taken 
for class organization at the beginning 
of the work and for examination at the 
close. In general, a semester hour means 
16 actual class hours of instruction, ex- 
clusive of the periods devoted to organi- 
zation and examination. 

_Many institutions offer through exten- 
sion a great variety of work for which 


|no credit is granted. This may be be- 
/ cause no credit is desired or because the 


subject matter is not of college grade. 
The cost to the student of correspond- 
ence or class work outside of institutions 
varies among the colleges and universi- 
ties. However, the student will find that 
as a rule the fees do not more than cover 
the cost of service, supplies, and postage, 
——_——_——o~or- sn e—ce _ Oe ce en eee e_e_e__e_e_" 


that total casts there, including tuition, 
apparatus, materials, and maintenance 
amounts to £1,300 or about $6,500 for 
the four years. 

The average cost of medical educa- 
tion in the United States, Mr. Greenleaf 
explained, is about $1,000 annually or 








their opposition to it, claiming that the! his letter he called attention to the fact | $4,000 for the four-year course, 
|States would suffer a financial loss and) ————————______—__ —_____ 











erans of Foreign Wars. 
eens enpenseeeeemengiensemennmeliiee 


|clothing: 4nd furniture were manufac-| 
jtured, and that in Minnesota a large| 
}amount of binding twine was manufac- | 
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John R. Gordon, President 
' Of Fleet Corporation, Dies 


The United States Shipping Board 
Aug 26 announced the death of the 
president of the Fleet Corporation, John 
R. Gordon. . , 


of the body since the first of this year, 
died, at Garfield Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., the night of Aug) 25, t 
ment said. 





tries have been reduced im the face of 
the maintenance, and sometimes even the 
increase, in our wage scale. This has 
been done through the genius and ef- 
ficiency of management and the loyalty 
and the industry of the worker. The 


maintain wages and standards of work; 





tion Inquiries 


Is Approved by Tariff Commission| 





Work on Investigation of Costs Now Is.in Progress, Chair-| 
man Says; Other Studies Under Way 





' 
| mitted until hearings have been held, it 
| is also impossible to say when final re- 
ports will be available.” 

A list of previously ordered investiga- 
tions on which the Commission voted ap- 
| proval Aug. 26 follows: 
Furniture of wood and bells, 
jin S. Res, 295. * 

Refined sugar (as amended in S, Res. 
| 325), requested in S. Res. 309. 

Laces, lace fabrics~and lace articles, 

requested in S. Res, 311. 
Hides and skins, requested in S. Res. 
313. 
Confectionery and 
quested in S. Res, 324, 
Matches, requested in S. Res, $25. 
(A list of thé 27 investigations of 
| which the Tariff Commission approved 





requested 


chocolates, _re- 


\ 


t 


Mr. Gordon, who had been president } 


he announce- | 


manager ,must be prepared at all costs to! 


|the worker must give to industry the, 


plactydecade the cgsts in our major indus-| best that is in him. ‘ 


Title Registered U 






tured at a large profit to the State. 


In fact, most of the governors who 
spoke seemed to find fault with the bill. 
Governor Christianson of Minnesota, said | 
ag he did not think laboy was back of | 
the bill. 


“We, in Minnesota, want to continue | 
producing in the penitentiary on the | 
| same principles that’ outside producers 
employ. We want to engage in mass 
production. We want to continue to} 
manufacture binder twine, which wé.can | 
fo with a profit. But we doubt Very 
much weeiiee we Shall be successful in 
domg it a 
Cooper bit is stricken from the statute 
books of the United States, or at least 
radically modified.” 

Governor: Roosevelt, 
sented a Federal 
rights. 


Governor Roosevelt, of New York, 
| when asked to speak on the subject, said: 

“I would even go one step further | 

an Governor Christianson. I regard it | 
very distinctly an invasion of what I 
call State home rule. It seems te me} 
that it is incumbent upon some one of | 
us to test out, when the time comes, the 
constitutionality of the Hawes-Cooper 
bill. It seems to me that the whole 
question of Federal interference with| 

e freedom of interstate shipment is 
not only involved in this particular act, 
but is being extended by a great many) 
other acts so as to prevent the inherent 
cohstitutional right of free shipment) of | 
goods from one State to another. 


This is a matter of a community of 
interest between the States, It seems 
to me that Federal interference is not 
only preventing that kind of coopera- 
tion between the States, but it is also 
laying down a new proposal which is 
| contrary to the original purpose and 
| intent of the act of union.” 


|Organized Labér Favors 
The Hawes-Cooper Agt 


So, you will see, my friends, that the 
problem of how to stop the dumping of 
convict-made goods in a State that will | 
not make money itself by such an act | 
has not been ate The New York) 
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‘Navy Planning Importance 
To Discontinue | 








Certain Activities Secretary of Labor, in Address in Pennsylvania, Predicts: 
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of Good Highways — Flexible Statute 
Is Emphasized by Mr. Davis' For Exclusion of | 


Continued Development of Roads With Wider 





; | 

Economy Effected Will Not 

Impair Efficiency of Serv- 

ice, Secretary Jahnceke 
Says in Statement 


Chambersburg, Pa., Aug. 26.—Roads, 
a symbol of progress, have been closely 
\linked with the destiny of the Nation, 
|while the future expansion of highway 
|systems will mean lkess congestion in 
cities and less isolation for the ne 

Vv. ivities ordered | said’ the. Secretary of Labor, James J. 
ora a ca ie Navy has re-| Davis, in an address here Aug. 26 at the 


: - _ opening of Franklin County road. 
vealed that there are certain operations | yrs wil wautelb epettied 


now being carried on which are not €S-| much as are railroads, with systems of 
sential to the efficiency of the service, it!signals for safety, and side lanes for 
was stated Aug. 26 by the Assistant|slow-moving traffic, Mr. Davis predicted. 
Secretary of the Navy, Ernest Lee| Every community of any importance will 
Jahncke. . |be linked with every other such com- 

It hds not yet been determined which|Mmunity by trunk-line roads as straight 


: : d, he|and level as engineering cam make them. 
of the operations will be abandone |They will be widened and lighted, and 


id. His s llows in full text: ‘ V h 
adenine te neat tena jn_the|the risk of accident will be lessened and 
Navy Department, relative to the Nayy/finally wiped out, he declared. 
7 An automobile for every family, and a 


Yard, Charleston, S. C., the following ap- r 
pears to be the present situation con-|network of good roads, will benefit every- 


zerning the naval shore activities: |day life and social well-being, the Secre- 


“In line with the policy of the Admin-|tary said. 
istration to-reduce national government 
expenditures, our Secretary directed th 
chiefs of bureaus and all others who pare | 


directly concerned in the Navy Depart- ! Pp . 
ment to make an exhaustive study of|the importance of road building, atten- 


naval activities and to submit to him a/tion must be given also to beautifying 
report wherein economies might be ef-|the roadsides with trees and gardening, 
fected with the least detriment to the|Mr. Davis suggested. His address fol- 
efficiency of the Navy and with the least | lows in full text: 


effeet on the present unemployment sit0-| 1 455 a] Opportunity Is 


ation. | 
Exhaustive Inquiry | Secret of Nation’s Progress 
“In this study every naval appropria- | 
tion and every naval activity has come} 
under scrutiny. In making these studies) 
the fact has become apparent that the educated and experienced men and 
Navy is operating certain stations and \ omen than in any other country of the 
shore properties which cannot be re-| world, It is an astonishing fact’ that 
garded as essential to its efficiency, the) many more young Americans in modest 


quiet, beauty and health of the country. 


operation of which from an economic) viroimstances know more about the his- | 


This country of ours contains less than | 
10 per cent of the world’s population. | 
more educated and experienced men and | 


point of view cannot be successfully de-| 
fended especially in times of financial) 
stringency. 

“No decision has yet been arrived at. 
The careful study above mentioned is 
still in progress and though it is evident 
that some activities must, for the time 


being, be placed in an inactive status, | 


tory of the Greeks than did the Greeks 


Distribution of Automobiles 





We speak of the “road” to success. Un- 
consciously we are using the road, the 
| connecting link between man and man, 
| to measure the advancement of men 
| themselves. It is the road, by putting 
| men into touch with each other, that pro- 
| motes the brotherhood of man. I doubt 
!if there is a word in the language more 
useful or more often used than the word 
| “road.” And I doubt if there is a more 
| useful thing in human life than a well- 
[ae road. 

| That is something of the significance 
jin this occasion we celebrate here. We 
are doing something of unsuspected im- 
| portance. We are adding to men’s 
| means of getting about their business. 
We are adding something to life and to 
| civilization. 

Our very rise in engineering and ma- 
| terial advancement is reflected in the 
, modern road. In a sense the history of 
roads is_a history of progress in every 


City workers will live in direction. | It is a thing of deep interest | enter the country, despite the fact that 
al|homes along the roads, and bad air and | and meaning that most of Pennsylvania’s | unemployment is widespread, he pointed 
e|crowded tenements will give way to the | highways follow the old paths worn by | out. 


the bare feet of the Indians. What a 


While it is impossible to exaggerate | gap between the bare feet of those men | It would be well, in Mr. Hull’s opinion, | 


who hunted their livelihood with stone- 
‘headed arrow to the 25,000,000 motor 
cars that whisk a population of well over 
| 122,000,000, on errands of business or 
| pleasure, and across the width of a con- 
| tinent! 

To comprehend what roads have really 
done for this country, you have only to 
go back 200 years in imagination. 
George Washington, on his first explora- 
tion of the Pennsylvania woods, was 
obliged to cut his own road through to 
the site of Pittsburgh. Whole commu- 
nities in those days were wiped out be- 
cause there was no road of escape. Or 
they starved because there were no roads 
to bring them food. History has been 
| made, the fate of whole peoples has been 


Aliens Advocated 


Commissioner Hull Favors| 


Provision for Excluding, 
Certain Classes in Periods 
_ Of Unemployment 


, | 
| The United States needs a provision in| 
|the immigration laws such as that which 
enabled Canada to exclude by a recent 
order all immigrants except farmers and 
citizens of the United States and Great 
Britain, said the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, Ilarry E. Hull, in an oral 
statement at the Department of Labor 
Aug. 26. ‘ 

Canada, with unemployment existing 
in her industries, has been able to shut 
out aliens who might further increase 
the number of jobless men, it was pointed | 
jout. The United States, with no act 
|permitting selective immigration, is 
|forced to allow the regular quota of 
aliens of all classes: and occupations to 








1 


Proposal. Outlined 


|for Congress to include in the immigra- | 
;tion laws some sort of clause such as} 
ithe flexible provision of the tariff act, | 
}enabling the Secretary of Labor, or prob- | 
jably the President, on proper occasions 
‘to ban from the country aliens of those 
| working classes, trades, or professions 
which are already crowded. Such a pro- 
vision might even be considered a favor 
to the alien himself, as it would prevent | 
|his coming to this country and hunting | 
|vainly for work, he added. 

The Canadian Immigration Act pro-| 
vides that the Governor in council may, 
'by proclamation or order whenever he 
|deems it necessary or expedient, pro-| 


panies doing business in that country, 
as obtained from the files of the Depart- 
ments. of State and Commerce, follows: 

The Standard Oil Gompany of New 
Jersey, through its subsidiaries, the Im- 
perial. Oil Company of Canada and the 
International Petroleum Company, op- 
erates” extensive oil fields in northern 
Peru. 


sented by the Northern Peruvian Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company. 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company operates the telephone 
system of Lima. 

The Fawcett Aviation Company has 
been operating a mail and passenger 
service over a coastal air route between 
Lima, Talara and Mollendo. 

The Huff-Daland Dusters Company 
has had a contract with the Peruvian 
Government for the air-spraying of 
22,000 acres of insect-infested cotton 
fields. j 

The Foundation Company of New York 
has been given a contract for paving the 
streets of Lima, installing a new sewage 
system, and erecting a refrigerating plant 
and a country club. To this end, it also 
constructed and established the Peruvian 
Portland Cement Company. 


$28,000,000 were floated in the United 
States on behalf of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment and the City of Lima. During 
the same year, the following flotations 
were made in the United States on behalf 
of American-Peruvian firms. 

Banco Internacional of Lima, $400,000; 
Callao construction works, $6,500,000; 
National Frigorifico of Peru, $1,800,000; 
Peruvian Portland Cement Company,| 


The Guggenheim interests are repre-| 


In 1928 two issues of bonds totaling | 


(EARLY 
_ INDEX 


Revolt in Peru Said to Affect Monopoly Said ~ 


American Industrial Interests 





Department of Commerce Specialist Says Business Condi- 
tions There Were Already Critical; Investments 
Are Extensive 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


of the diplomatic representatives in 
Lima.” 

various diplomatic missions asking for 
asylum which was granted” and there- 
fore it was requested that “the junta 
afford ample protection for the houses 
: William C. Burdett, American Consul 
in Lima, has sent a telegram to the De- 
partment reporting that American citi- 
zens in the Callao-Lima district are in no 
|present danger and that no American 
property has been molested, the Depart- 
ment of State announced. 

The statement of the ministry of war 
as cabled to the Department of State and 
|made public by it Aug. 26 follows in full 
| text: ' 

“The following Council of Government 
has been constituted by the designation 
|of the armed forces: President of the 


Minister of Gobernacion and Police, Col. 
Castillo; Minister of Justice, Instruction 


| Finance and Commerce, Col. Llona; Min- 
ister of Fomento, Maj. Castro Rios; Min- 
jister of Labor and Aviation, Rear Adm. 
| Bielich. 

| Mr. Leguia Friendly 
|To This Country 


| Augusto B. Leguia, who resigned Aug. 
| 24 as president of Peru was a consistent 
friend of the United States, according 
to his official statements and messages 
on file in the Department of State. 

| Under his administration of 11 con- 
| secutive years he encouraged American 
investments and American industry, ac- 


1912 and 1928 American investments in- 


Junta and Minister of War, Gen. Ponce;| 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Goycochea; | 


jand Charities, Col. Zapata; Minister of | 


| cording to the records of the Department | 
}of Commerce which show that between | 


|hibit the landing in Canada or at any 


specified Canadian port of entry of any | 760,000 ; Peruvian Foreign and Invest- 


| themselves while they were making that | decided, by the presence or the absence 
|history. In the Greece of that day, the of a road. 
| young person in modest circumstances . 
| was apt to be a slave, and thus deprived | Roadways Important 
{of all approach to learning. Here the} In Early History 
We know that long before history 


We of today may not surpass the great 


it is premature to state which ones it 


will be found to the best interests of 
the Navy to discontinue. 

“When the Secretary of the Navy re- 
ceives from the various bureau chiefs 
and the Budget Officer the analysis of the} 
situation, he will then give thé matter) 
careful study arid be in a position to| 


effect economies which will not, when | 
placed in effeet, impair naval efficiency, 


Previous Statement 


In a previous statement Mr. Jahncke 
said the Navy Department is studying 
all activities with a view towards fur- 
ther economies compatible with effi- 
ciency, and in accordance with this pol- 
icy, he had recommended to the Secre- | 
tary of the Navy that the Naval Tor- 
pedo Plant, Alexandria, Va., and the 
Naval Ordnance Plant, South Charles- 
ton, W. Va., be closed. 

Total expenditures at these two sta- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, were as follows: Alexandria, $79,- 
527.09; South Charleston, $199,813.01. 

Among the other steps being consid- | 
ered, Mr. Jahncke stated, was the clos- 
ing of the Navy Yard at Charleston, 
S.C. Total expenditures at this yard 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
was $1,490,755.50. 


Sound Film Exports 
Reach Large Total 








Sale of Equipment Is $4,585, 
000 in Six Months | 





|the best of their services. 


thinkers of that early civilization, but 
we certainly have more people who 
think. And those who think wisely for 
us we vote into office, that we may get 
No bond of 
slavery, no social caste is allowed to 
stand in the way. On the contrary every 


| chance is given every American to rise. 


It is the secret: of our progress. 

Now on this occasion we celebrate an- 
other point in the progress of a great 
State and a typical American com- 
munity. 
ments of the past, yet here we mark an 
achievement that outdoes anything of 
old. We chide this civilization of ours 
as being materialistic, and so inferior 
to those of the past. Yet here we open 
another new avenue to the beauties of 
nature and to their contemplation and 
enjoyment. In other lands great poets 
and painters have celebrated the natural 
beauties about them. Here in this State 
of Pennsylvania we have beauties un- 
matched anywhere else in the world. And 


we have the minds to appreciate what | 
Who can sing the lines of heavy blocks of stone, would withstand | 


is about us. 
“America, My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
without a thrill at his heart? And I 
have always thought that the author of 
that immortal song must have had in 
mind the rocks and rills, the templed hills 


and mountainsides of our own Pennsyl- 


vania when he pen his lines. America 
is not merely a coll@ction of steel mills 
and grain fields. It is one of the garden 
spots of the world. Now we are waking 
to that fact. We are building roads that 
will lead us into its loveliness, and here 
we open another of them. 

In speaking at the dedication of this 
new link in the highway system of our 


We stand in awe of the achieve- | 


|doors of opportunity stand open to all. 
came to be written, men saw the neces- 


sity of roads, to get them to market or 
out of danger. A certain great king of 
Egypt employed 100,000 men for 10 
years in building a road for carrying 
| materials to the Great Pyramid. That 
|road, 10 feet wide, was built of mas- 
' sive stones. It was lined with temples, 
;tombs and statutes. It was so perma- 
/nently built that traces of it remain to 
| this day—perhaps the oldest of human 
‘ roads. 

Four thousand years ago the Babylo- 
nians threw great roads across the Eu- 
phrates Valley, built of brick and laid 
in asphalt. They sound very modern, 
even to us. Time has effaced them, but 
not even time could blast away the roads 
laid down by the Romans, who taught us 
how roads should be built. The people 
of that day believed, as we do, in per- 
manence, and they built for permanence. 
| Parts of the first great Roman highway, 

built more than 2,000 years ago, are in 
| use to this very day. 


Yet not even the Roman road, built of 


the pressure and wear that modern civ- 
ilization puts on its highways. The R 
man road was built for the tread of 
|armed feet and for the weight of carts. 
|Our roads, please God, shall never be 
used by armed forces. Instead, we build 
{them to carry ever heavier and more 
high-powered motor trucks with useful 
‘commodities and life-giving foods to 
every remotest nook in the country. 

If you would bring to mind what a road 
can do for the destinies of this country, 
think of the first road fostered by our 
Government. That was the highway 
driven through in 1806 from the head- 


immigrant of any nationality or race or| 
of immigrants of any specified class or 
occupation, by reason of an economic, 
industrial or other condition temporarily 
exisitng in Canada, or because such im- 


|regard to comatic, industrial, social, 


| migrants are considered unsuitable with | 


ways Corporation, $100,000. 

Peru’s Government and municipai 
flotations in the United States during the 
year 1927 consisted of, 
Callao, $1,500,000; Peru treasury notes, 
$460,000; Peru 7 per cent bonds payable 


ment Company, $160,000; Peruvian Air- | 


Province of} 


| creased 382 per cent totaling in the lat- 
ter year $169,000,000. 


Since then American investments have 
| further increased, until, according to 
; Department of Commerce figures, they 


total $200,000,000. 


| President Leguia made it a practice to | 


jin 1960, $15,000,000; 


Peru 6 per cent| proclaim the Fourth of July a national | 


oT 





educational, labor or other conditions or = : % F 

requirements of Canada, or because such | Ponds payable in 1960, $50,000,000. 
|immigrants are deemed undesirable Nn! tion increased its investments in’ Pars be 
| account of their peculiar customs, habits, | ¢9.100 000, hile "1928 this port of | 
|property, and because of their probable |Gllae floated $2,000,000 in the United 
|} ce? . : es | States and the Peruvian Government ne- 
an Sees aie eee eer Tee |gotiated $7,500,000 in 7% per cent bonds. 
bilities of Canadian citizenship within a) Daughters of President 


‘ » ti their entry. ° 
| reasonable time after their entry | doo Gieet Refuge 


Many aliens, of course, can’ find wor 
‘by accepting lower pay than the Ameri-| Two daughters of Augusto B. Leguia, 
can workmen would, and protecting the| former president of Peru, have been 
, American laborer from competition with; given refuge in the American Embassy 
cheap foreign labor is most impartant,/in Lima, according to a dispatch re- 
|Mr. Hull pointed out. |ceived Aug. 26 by the Department of | 
| Aliens Returning State, from the American Charge 


. bein ‘ : ; | 
| ‘There is a rather steady movement of | d’Affaires in Lima, Fedinand L. Mayer. 


= s - h Mr. Mayer also reported that several | 
aliens back to their native lands when) of the grandchildren of President Leguia, 
they have acquired a bit of money in this 

}eountry, and the number is_ probably 


jand one of his sons-in-law, Alfredo Lar- 
| : : . | rinaga, had taken refuge at the embassy. 
| greater during times of business depres-| Meanwhile, the ministry of war, which 
sion, Mr. Hull said. When conditions| ;, jy charge of the new government, is- 
are bad here, many of them feel that it) ued a statement announcing the new 
| would be better to return to the father-| cabinet. Mr. Mayer reported. 
land, where their savings will go much! On the morning of Aug. 25 the diplo- 
| further than in the United States. |matic corps met in Lima and delegated 
Again, however, the willingness of the', committee to call upon the military 
|alien to work for small wages is a factor | jynta and request “assurance of protec- 
|in the situation, for many are content to tion both for foreign nations and busi- 
stay here and work at any job and almost ness interests and diplomatic missions,” | 
|any pay. If the American were less par- | the Department of State announced. 
|ticular about a job, unemployment figures| The delegation was made up of Mr. 
|might not be so high, it was said. Mr. | Mayer, the Papal Nuncio, the Chilean 
|Hull explained that it has been neces-| Ambassador, the German Minister and 
'sarv to import Iumbermen from Canada| the Japanese Minister. It informed Gen- 
jin considerable numbers for the Maine eral Ponce, Mr. Mayer reported, that! 


industry. \“a*number of people had come to the| 
| 














| holiday in Peru in honor of the birthday 
In 1926 the Peruvian Oilfields Corpora-| of the independence of the United States, | 


according to statements by the Depart- 
ment of State, 


In August, 1929, he awarded President 
Hoover with the grand cross in diamonds 
of the Order of the Sun of Peru, and a 
grand cross without diamonds to the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, rec- 
ords of the Depattment show. 


President Leguia was born in 1863 
and his first public service was that of 
a sergeant in the War of the Pacific, 
according to records of the Department. 
He did not again enter public service 
until 1904 when he became Minister of 
Finance in order to straighten out the 
tangled financial situation in which Peru 
found herself after the War of the Pa- 
cific. The reputation which he won 
through his fiscal reforms is said to 
have helped bring about his election to 
the presidency in 1908, 


He left Peru in 1913 for six years 
of exile in Europe, returning in 1919 to 
set up, through a coup d’etat, a pro- 
visional government with himself at the 
head. He was reelected president in 
1924 and again in 1929. 


Ruling Will Be Asked 


On Illiteracy Work 


Attorney General to Interpret 
Wording of Census Act 


great State, I desire to dwell on what 


With the United Kingdom the best this road really means. 


market and France the second best cus- |“ " , 
tomer, American producers of sound mo-| Highway System Is 


tion picture equipment exported $4,585,- | : : 
000 Forth of ‘their product during the) Extensively Developed 


waters of the Potomac to the Ohio River. | 
It was planned to open an exchange of | 
;goods between the East and the Ohio 
Valley. But ittalso had a political use. | 
It prevented what was seriously feared—| 
tie sétting up of the West as a separate | 


Twelve States Have Laws Prohibiting 
Reading of Bible in Public Schools 





first six months of this’ year, the De- 
partment of Commerce announced Aug. 
26. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Foreign sales of Améfican sound mo- 
tion picture equipment, one of the new- 
est commodities in our export trade, 
reached the substantial total of $4,585,- 
000 during the first half of the current 
year, according to the first official tabula- 
tion of such equipment, made public by 
Nathan D. Golden, of the Department's | 
Motion Picture Division. Inasmuch as 
export figures were not compiled last 
year, comparative values for sound 
equipment exports are not available. 

The United Kingdom was the best mar- 
ket for the half year, purchasing sound | 
equipment with a total value of $1,771,- 
721. France was the second best cus-| 
tomer, with a total of $601,391. Canada| 
was third, the value of her purchases to- 
taling $283,847. rs 

Other markets in order of their impor- 
tance were: Australia, $268,050; Italy, 


$222,295; Argentina, $164,351; Philip- 
pine Islands, $125,864; New Zealand, 


$112,031; Chile, $88,788; Brazil, $83,008. 





European Bar Members 
Welcomed at Washington 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ception of the Attorney General, ten-| 
dered to the foreign representatives at 
the Pan American Union. E 

Mr. O’Brian pointed to,.the reputation 
of the legal prefession for reasonable | 
action. He declared that likewise any 
international agreements that might be | 
entered into between the various nations 
must, of their nature, be based upon rea-| 
son in order to secure the successful ac- 
complishment of the purpose for which 
they were conceived. small 

Anglo-American’ relations were dis-| 
cussed at the dinner by Sir William} 
Jowett, K. C., M. P., the British Attor- 
ney General, who declared that both 
nations, despite differences in civiliza- 
tion, are striving toward the same goal. 

“It is inevitable that on such an occa- 
sion as this our thoughts should turn 
toward the subject of Anglo-American 
relation: as influenced by the law,” said 
Sir William.” 

He said an impartial survey of Anglo- 
American relations from the Declaration | 
of Independence to the London Naval 
Treaty heartily endorses a cheerful sen-| 
timent of the common inheritance of the) 
apparatus of social life which is suffi- | 
cient to secure the maintenance of future 
understandings. The post-war genera-) 
tion, however, does not realize that 
Anglo-American relations during the last 
century were over and over again) 
strained and difficult, he added. ia 

In spite of differences in civilization, | 
the British attorney general declared | 


|exchange ideas with them. ; 
‘all that he had, all that he was, into 


We are first of all proud of this new 
proof that Pennsylvania is at the head 
and forefront of the country in the de- 


| velopment of that basis of all civilization 
|—-a system of roads, a means of bring- 
‘ing its population together for social ben- 


efit and business profit. With character- 
istic energy our State has come forward 
from years of an old highway system 


'to a position where her network of com- 


munications is one of the most complete 
and extensive in the country. Into this 
work of road-building has gone all the 
State’s engineering ,genius, all her fore- 
sight, all her care to provide for the 
needs and welfare of her people. Out of 
the great wealth of Pennsylvania, her 
wise authorities have created a great 
democratic utility that will serve hu- 
manity for countless years to come. 
That is first of all what this new stretch 
of modern highway means. 


But if we look beyond the immediate | 


moment, we see still deeper meanings. 


In the road of today, utilized by thou- | 


sands of motor cars, we see one of the 
marches of human progress. There was 
a time when man had first to wear a 
path through the trackless forest. That 
very path marked and symbolized the 
backward state of his life. 

As he worked forward into higher 
states of civilization, the roads he built 
accurately reflected his rise. He needed 


| better means of getting into touch with 


his fellow men, to trade with them, to 
And he put 


his roads. Today, as we pass o¥er the 
modern new road, which is really one 
solid stone hundreds of miles long, we 
have unfolded before us_ the visible 
symbol of a rise in achievement that 
takes our breath away, as we think of 
the rough paths worn by the bare feet 
of our distant forerunners. 

This acceptance of the road as the 
measure of our progress has fixed itself 
in our whole philosophy of life. We 
think of life itself as a great “highway.” 





that both countries are looking forward 
to the same ideals. 

“TI suppose that in no 12 years of the 
world’s history has so much thought 
been centered on extending the realm of 
law in international affairs than in the 
12 years which have elapsed since the 
close of the Great War, and in this en- 
deavor no country has been more stren- 
uous than the United States,” he as- 
serted. 

“What is important for human prog- 
ress is that we should advance the 
frontiers of law, reclaim from anarchy 
and barbarism the tracts of human in- 
tercourse now in their possession. We 
are confident that your lawyers are pre- 
pared to cooperate with our lawyers with 


|whole heart and free and eager minds 


in the task of promting the rule of law, 
and in securing world peace.” 


nation. We owe to that road the fact 


that East and West are, and have ever| 
been, part of the same great country.) 
Instead, that highway became the great | 
path of pioneers from the East who, with! Bible reading in the public schools of ; 
jtheir energy, settled the West and de-| 12 American States is regarded unlawful, | 
| veloped it into its present condition. It| the United States Office of Education an- | 


And 25 Permit Its U 


is only another instance of the fact that! nounces in a study on the “Legal Status |opinions, the aim has been to present | 


a whole nation may march to greatness of Bible Reading and Religious Instruc- | 


because of a highway. tion 
Great Wealth Placed ve oe 
rreat ealt acec In all of these 12 States the constitu- | 


| tions and statutes are silent on the speci- | 
fic question, but either by court decision 
jor rulings of the attorney general or 
superintendent of public instruction, or 
else by implication, Bible reading in the | 
public schools is generally construed, the | 
study declares, as “sectarian instruction 
or influence, or an infringement” of reli- | 
gious liberty and in. conflict with their 
respective constitutions.” 
There are 1 Biatte which by specie 
; PR ' | statute require Bible reading in the pub- 
Even in the very building of these} jie schools, and by order of the Board 


roads we advance civilization, for we|of Education of the District of Columbia 
give employment to thousands of work-| jikewise it is obligatory. 


|ers, and hand them pay envelopes that! +s * 
make them better buyers of our goods. | Among the remaining States, five spe- 


| The building of a road gives employment | Cifically pone & one £0 generally con- 
to those engaged in the manufacture of | *Ue © 48 P aarp | 
road materials. I suppose the first time The study, which was prepared by the | 
I ever looked at a brick and saw what it|@Ssociate specialist in school legislation, 
|really meant was during my own days|W. W. Keesecker, calls attention in a 
as a worker in the iron and steel mills. | 
| It came over me then what ages of skill| ° « , 
and thinking had gone into the making | I he President Ss Day 
At the Executive Offices 
August 26, 1930 


\In Highway Systems 

Today we are so well aware of the im- 
| portance of roads that we put into them 
more wealth than the Old World ever} 
possessed, and all the engineering knowl- | 
}ecge and skill that ages of road-building | 
j}and modern science have given us. No 
| Roman ever saw a road as good as the| 
one we open here. Where he laid many | 
stones, we create one stone, and w 
stretch it as far as we please. 









of bricks to stand the terrific heat of | 
| the furnaces I worked at in the smelting | 
of iron. The same thought occurred to| 
me in watching the laying of_ bricks or! 
concrete in a road, the terriffic weight 10 a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, | 
, and wear that were destined to rest and|chairman of the American Red Cross, | 
rush upon them. | called to discuss the drought situation. 

In not very long I look to see every; 10:15 a. m.—R. H. Aishton, president | 
,community of any importance in our of the American Railway Association, 
, country linked with every other such | called to discuss the. part the railroads | 
community, by trunk-line roads as/are taking in the drought situation. 
straight and level as engineering can! 10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
make them. I see those roads widened | met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
| to bear a still larger traffic. I see them |are held regularly on Tuesday and Fri- | 
lighted for much of their length. I be- day of each week). 
lieve they will be operated much like our 12:30 p. m.—William F. Schilling, a 
railroads, with systems of signals for|member of the Federal Farm Board, | 
safety, and side lanes for local or slow- | called to present Earl W. Benjamin, gen- 
moving traffic. Above all, I see the risk | eral-manager, Pacific Egg Producers, and | 
|of accident lessened’ and at last wiped|S. D. Sanders, president and general | 
| out. |manager of the Washington Egg and | 
Wider Distribution |Poultry Association and a delegate to| 
the International Poultry Congress held | 
Oj Autos Foreseen 

Finally, I vision the day when every 


recently in Europe. 
| family will have its motor car. With a 


_ 2:30 p. m.—The banking representa- | 
tives of the State drought committees | 

network of good roads for them to travel 
| upon, this will have a beneficial effect 








|ealled to discuss the financial set-up to | 
relieve farmers. A 
on our everyday life and social well- | 4:30 p. m.—The President and Mrs. | 
being. Houses and cottages will line | Hoover gave a garden party on the White | 
every highway and the city worker will | sane ane me nomen: of a group of ro | 
ied to live in the freah ai id | eign yers judges who are visit- 
be enabled to live in the = 2 | ing the United States as guests of the | 
| American Bar Association, 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 6.] 


‘se, Survey Reveals 





summary that without arguing for or 
against Bible reading and without ques- 
tioning the soundness of the judicial 


the status and current practice among 


in Public Schools,” made public the States in respect to this legal prob- | 
\lem about which the Office of Education | 


receives frequent inquiries. 
The analysis, Mr. Keesecker states, in- 


|cludes the facts which gave rise to the | 


specific case, the stions considered by 
the court, and how the court decided the 
questions. 


Legal Status of 
Bible Summarized 


That part of the summary of the study | 


dealing with the present legal status 
of Bible reading follows in full text: 
Practically all of the States have com- 
stitutional or statutory provisions which 
expressly prohibit sectarian instruction 
or the teaching of religious doctrines 
or tenets in the public schools, and in 
all States such prohibition is either ex- 
pressed or implied. It has been held that 
publie funds cannot be used for sectarian 
purposes, even in the absence of an ex- 
press constitutional 
effect. The enforcement of this prohi- 
bition involves perplexing questions, 
chief of which are: What constitutes 
sectarian instruction? What is religious 
doctrine? Is the reading of a partic- 
ular version of the Bible—as, for ex- 
ample, the King James translation— 
sectarian instruction and, therefore pro- 
hibited? On these questions sharp and 


considerable controversy has been waged, | 
reaching in more than a score of cases| 


to the highest State courts for adjudi- 
cation. The questions yet remain some- 
what unsettled. 

It may be said, however, that in 36 
States, comprising 11 of which require 
Bible reading, 6 which specifically per- 
mit it, and 20 in which it is generally 
construed as permissible, that Bible read- 
ing in public schools is generally not 
regarded as sectarian instruction or in- 
fluence. 


No constitution or legislative enact- | 


ment of the American Commonwealths 
has specifically declared the Bible to be 
a sectarian book, or expressly prohibited 
its reading in public schools. Also no 
law requiring Bible reading in public 
schools has ever been held unconstitu- 
tional by the courts; although in 1929 the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota held a 
legislative enactment specifically per- 


mitting Bible reading without comment | 


to be in conflict with the constitution of 
that State. 
Bible reading in public schools is now 


provision to that} 


The question whether cooperation be- 
;tween the Federal and State Govern-| 
ments in their joint attack on illiteracy | 
| is to be continued by reason of a change} 
| in the wording of the Census Act of 
| 1930 is a matter wholly for the deter- | 


Eleven Other States Have Laws Making Study Compulsory, ination of the Department of Com-| 


| merce, it was stated orally at the White 
House on Aug. 26. 

| The matter has not been brovght to 
the attention of President Heover offi- 
| cially, it was stated. Aside from stating 
that the question was one wholly for de- 
partmental determination, the White 


subject. 

The Solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce, Ephriam F. Morgan, stated 
| orally on Aug. 26 that he would make his 
;recommendations in this matter to the 
Attorney General, who would make the 
|final decision. This matter is of suffi- 
cient importance, Mr. Morgan said, to 
be called to the attention of the Attorney 
General for a final ruling, since it may 
| affect many people. 

An alteration in the language in the 
Census Act may prevent the giving of 
lists of illiterates to State authorities, 
it was pointed out previously on behalf 
on the Bureau of the Census. 





(and by order of the Board of Education 
in the District of Columbia); it is spe- 
cifically permitted by law in five States, 
and is generally construed as lawful in 
20 of the 32 remaining States whose con- 
stitutions and statutes do not expressly 
require, permit or forbid it. Bible read- 
ing in publie schools is now held lawful 
by Supreme Court decisions of 12 States. 
Six of these decisions are found in States 
whose laws either require or specifically 
permit Bible reading, and six in States 
whose laws are silent on the subject. 
Among the 12 States where Bible 
reading in public schools is generally re- 
garded as unlawful, 4 State court de- 
cisions, 1 State Attorney General’s opin- 
ion, and 1 State Superintendent’s rule 
are adverse to said reading; and in 6 
States Bible reading is excluded from 
public schools by general consent or im- 
plied prohibition. In all of these 12 
States the constitutions and statutes are 
silent on the specific question of Bible 


} 





abuse of their authority were clearly 


|shown, This position is clearly illus- 


! expressly reguired by statute in 11 States ' trated in the State of Ohio. 


House would make no comment on the} 


few 
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ment Asserts Competition 
Is Excluded in Making 
‘Contract Awards ~ , 


Assertion that competition is “inten- 
|tionally excluded” in the awarding of 
ocean mail contracts under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928, is made by John 
Nicolson, formerly director of various 
bureaus of the United States Shipping 
Board, in an article, “The Truth About 
Postal Contracts,” submitted to the Sen- 
ate as a Senate document by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. 

“The monopoly in bidding resulted, 
primarily,” Mr. Nicolson said, “from the 
certifications made by the Shipping 
Board relative to kind, size and speed of 
vessels ‘required’ for the postal route in- 
volved. The exclusion of all bids other 
than the preferred line was perfected by 
two limitations imposed by the Postmas- 
ter General, viz.: The short time allowed 
| within which to present a bid, and the 
| very early date by which the operatiofi 
lof the serviceswas required to commence, 

“The text of the law clearly intends 
that, prior to the certification being 
made by the Board, a careful investiga- 
tion should be made of the trade route 
involved, both with reference to the com- 
| petition by foreign vessels there to be 
|met and to the commercial needs of the 
| route irrespective of such competition. 
| Inquiries Sought 
“Even if there were no foreign com- 
| petition on the particular route, impor- 
|tant inquiries remained desirable to 
|determine the adequacy, efficiency and 
rate factors required to promote Amer- 
ican commerce by that route in its com- 
petition with the transportation of sim- 
jilar commerce between, other countries 
and the same point. 

“Instead of having an investigation 
made.” Mr. Nicolson said, “the Board, in 
most instances, simply ascertained the 
| vessels and the number of voyages a 
;favored line was operating, and made 
its certification to conform to the service 
maintained by the fortunate line. To 
illustrate: 7 

“The board was asked by the Post- 
master General to certify appropriate 
| vessels on the route from New York to 
| Mediterranean ports. Having confirmed 
that the service then and there operated 
by the Export Steamship Company was 
| with 10-knot vessels of about 4,000 gross 
|tons, and that it had sufficient fleet to 
|make 84 voyages per annum, its certifi- 
|cation conformed to these facts, and that 
| line was the only and the successful bid- 
|der, and at maximum rates.” ‘ 


Ample Time Favored 


|. “Had ample time been given,” Mr. 
| Nicolson said, “other bids would have 
| at least been possible; but it was not, for 
|the Postmaster General required, first, 
j that bids be submitted in 80 days, a 
| time wholly insufficient for new interests 
to survey the field and determine whether 
a bid, by them, would be justified; and 
| second, had other persons decided to bid 
| provided time was given to acquire 
| equipment, adequate time was not given; 
jit was required that operation should 
commence within 30 days of the award 
of the contract, and no one but the then 
operator could, meet these conditions. 
The undertaking, by new interests, would 
have involved not only the acquisition of 
at least 18 vessels, but also securing 
terminal facilities at many foreign ports; 
and also other important commercial 
and financial arrangements. 


“This speed seems to.have been un- 
justified from every point of. view,” Mr. 
Nicolson said. “Prompt movement of 
the mails was not involved, not only be- 
cause the new act provided for the ex- 
tension of the existing contract for a 
term not exceeding one additional year, 
| but also because, 1f such contracts were 
not extended, the steamship services 
were there, and in the absence of any 
contract, their legal obligations to con- 
vey the mails was definite and certain, 
at the poundage rates.” 9 
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reading. In these States it may be said 
that Bible reading in public schools is MILLION 
generally construed as_ sectarian in- ‘a day z 
{struction or influence, or an_ infringe- ‘ 
|}ment of religious liberty and in conflict 
with their respective State constitutions. a, 
> oe wehes whose laws are eas on 
ible reading have furnished most of the 
State Supreme Court decisions on the ont onan aes 
mraqect In Chase States aan, Seating 
as been regarded a matter to eter- 
mined at the discretion of the State or A Sparkling, 
local school authorities; and ithe courts Refreshing 
of a few States have taken the position 
that where the Legislature has vested the Pro gram 
administration of public education in Broadcast from New : 
school boards or other officials the courts ‘eee ae “ 
were without authority to interfere with Sa 
|the regulation of such officials unless The Coca-Cola 


Atlanta, Ga. , is } 
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Police Assisted 
By State’s Data 
. On Car Owners: 


Connecticut Department of. 
Motor Vehicles Reveals Its, 
Information Is Not Limit- 
ed to Numbers 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Aug. 26. 


Present extensive use of the automo- 

/ bile is the basis of an identification sys- 
’ tem under which law violators may be 
apprehended when available evidence is 
of the most minute character, accérding 
to a statement issued by the Connecticut 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 
Owners and operators of motor cars} 
are frequently amazed by the amount of ; 
information about themselves which they | 
have voluntarily supplied or which has, 
been collected from other sources and is 
on file with the State Department of; 
Motor Vehicles, the statement declares. ! 
Possession of these records often en-! 
‘ables the Department to assist police in| 
apparently mysterious bits of detective | 
work, according to the statement, which 
follows in full text: | 
It is surprising how closely the citi- 
zen of today fs identified with his auto-| 
mobile, even aside from the processes of | 
driving and paying the bills for it. 
The fact that he owns. an automobile | 


often affects many acfivities of his| 
life usually considered disassociated 
from motor cars. Connecticut car 


owners “and operators are frequently 
amazed by the amount of information 
“they have voluntarily supplied about 
themselves, or which has been collected, 
and is now on file with the State Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles. 
Aid Given Police 
Because of these records, the Depart- 
ment is often able to assist the police in 
apparently mysterious bits of detective 
work by locating or identifying cars and 
persons. A large number of cases in- 
volve hit-and-run drivers or other crimi- 
nals. Quick action is obtained many 
times by the use of the telephone or the 
teletype, an intercommunicating system 
which works on the principle of the tele- 
graph. With the information received 
from the Department, the police are able 
to spread a net covering three or four 
towns, or, perhaps, all of Connecticut 
and several adjoining States, within a 
few minutes. Offenders are frequently 
caught in this way a short time after 
they leave the scene of their offense, al- 
though they may have believed they 
would never be identified. ; 
Sometimes the information available 
js meager. On one occasion a hit-and- 
run driver was being sought and the only 
clue was a piece of the rim of a parking 
light. This was identified as belonging 
to a certain make of car. Knowing this, 
the motor vehicle department was able 
to help the police locate the car and the 
offender. Another driver killed two men 
in a collision. He fied. The hub cap fell | 
from one of the wheels of his car in the | 
crash, however, and by this/his car was 
tracéd and he was identified. A piece of 
headlight lens has led to identification. 
A Connecticut criminal was traced re- 
cently, although all the pelice knew at 
the beginning of the chase was his prob- 
able nationality and the make of his car. 
Sometimes only the first two, or possibly 
the last two numbers of the registration 
are known. To identify sueh a car it is 
ecessary occasionally to search only 
ices’ a few hundred registrations, but 
frequently it means a check up of many 
thousand registration numbers. The in- 
formation on file is frequently used by 
private citizens, State and local police, 
sheriffs, detectives, attorneys, insurance 
companies, car dealers and town officials. 





‘Home Economics 


Studied by 50,000 


! 





Survey of Enrollment in High- 


er Institutions Announced 





institutions hy ' Pepe’ 
learning taking courses in the study 0 
home ee now total 50,640, of 
whom 37,619 are seeking a baccalaureate 
degree in the field, according to a state- 
ment accompanying a survey of home 
economics instruction made public by 
the United States Office of Education. 
Of the 584 colleges, universities, and | 
norma! scheols offering courses of this 
kind, 322 have a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Three hundred and twenty-t. insti- 
tutions reported as offering a four-year 
curriculum in home economics leading 
to a baccalaureate degree. These insti- 
tutions reported as having 1,429.15 full- 
time teachers, 47 part-time teachers, 3 
assistants, 15 student assistants, and 1 
associate, making a total of 1,495.15. Of 
the total number of institutions answer- 
ing the questionnaire, 311 reported an 
enrollment of 37,619 students. _ 
Eighty-eight higher institutions of 
education reported as having courses in 
home economics but not granting a de- 
gree in that subject. Of this number 78 
reported as having 169.53 full-time 


Students in 


teachers and 7 part-time teachers, mak» 


| 


ing a total of 176.53 teachers. Of the 
total number of institutions reporting, 
78 reported an enrollment of 3,502 stu- 
dents. 

Ninety normal schools and teachers 
colleges reported as offering courses in 
home economics but not granting a de- 
gree in that subject. This number re- 
ported as having 123.56 full-time teach- 
ers and 14 part-time teachers making a 
total of 137.56 teachers. Of the number 
of institutions reporting, 83 gave an en- 
rollment of 6,556, 

Eighty-four junior colleges reported as 
offering courses in home economics but 
not granting a degree in that subject. 
This number of institutions veported as 
having 115.96 full-time teachers and 4 
part-time. teachers, making a total of 
119.96 teachers. Of the total number 
of institutions reporting, 75 reported an 
enrollment of 2,963 students. 

The total number of 
porting as offering home economics in- 
struction is 584. Of this number, 547 
showed ah enrollment of 50,640. Of this 
enrollment, 37,619 students were listed 
in home economics courses-leading to a 
baccalaureate degree. 


Total Highway Mileage 
Highway department: of 48 States im- 
roved a total of 32,522 miles of State 
ighways in 1929, according to figures 
compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. This is an increase of 
3,270 miles over the 1928 figure. The to- 


1994) 


institutions re- | 





An experimental paper-making machine, a miniature 
of equipment used in commercial production, is oper- 
ated at the Bureau of Standards to determine the 
practicability of -using new materials and also for 


conducting experiments of standard 


oa 


Night work has ben found to be not 
only physically injurious but also eco- 
nomically unsound, according to infor- 
mation. made avaidable at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Although the evil effect of night em- 
ployment has long been recognized, ac- 
cording to the information acquired by 
various bureaus of the Department, only 
16 American States have legislation pro- 
hibiting it in respect to women. 

Medical testimony surveyed by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department 
holds “it is ‘unnatural’ to turn night into 
day, because man is a diurnal, and not a 
nocturnal, animal.” 

The human machine is geared to work | 
by day and rest by night. The activities | 
of the human body are rhythmic. Scien- 
tists tell us that among the physiological | 
rhythms of the body is that of tempera-| 
ture, which exhibits a distinct cycle dur- 
ing the 24 hours, varying, one or two de- 
grees from its maximum in the after- 
noon and evening to its minimum in the 
early hours of the morning. The rhythm | 
is usually attributed to the variation in} 
metabolism, or the building up or break- | 
ing down of tissue, during the course of 
the 24 hours, occasioned largely by the 
activities of the muscles. Additional in- 
formation made available by the Bureau 
follows: 

Experimentation in the laboratory has 
proved that this temperature rhythm 
may be reversed for animals by a com- 
plete reversal of activities and habits, 
and the same reversal was found possible 
for human beings./ Investigations show 
that night work is unphysiological. It 
has been found, from studies of indus- 
trial workers, almost impossible for the 
average worker to effect a genuine re- 
versal of ‘his habits when he is on @ 
night shift. 

Night work sins against nature pri- 
marily in the loss of sleep it involves. 
Sleep restores to normal the fatigued 
body and mind. Most of all, the central 
nervous system requires its restorative 
and suffers from its loss. Studies dis- 
close the practical impossibility, of mak- 
ing up the sleep lost at night by equal | 
omy restful, and uninterrupted in the| 
ay. | 

Other physiological injuries result in| 
the deprivation of sunlight and the in- 
jury to sight. Artificial light lacks the 
health-giving qdUalities of the sun, just 
as it also cannot substitute for the equal 
diffusion of its illumination. | 


Resultant Fatigue 


Said to Increase: Hazard 


Unnatural .in its interference with 
physiological rhythms, unnatural as in- 
volving logs of sleep, and suwlight; un- 
natural in ‘its forced dependence on arti- 
ficial light, man’s effort to reverse the 
order of nature in night work is in truth 
beset with menaces and penalties. Most 
of all, night work is penalized with 
fatigue; fatigue which tends, in case the 
work is long continued, to become cumu- 
lative and chronic. 

Fatigue introduces hazards such as dis- | 
ease and accidents. Also, though scanty, 
statistics indicate a serious excess of 
sickness on the part of night workers 
and a@ higher morbidity among them. 
Fatigue makes one unsteady in mind and: 
hand; and, night work, therefore, from 
available statistics, tends to raise the 
accident rate. 

Important as-is the heavy indictment | 
of world-wide experience breught 
against night work on thé medical side, 
it has been found on its economic side 
to be a liability. Economicdlly night 
work lowers output, retards production 
by repeated interruptions for sleep, in- 
jures machinery by constant use, and 
|} adds expense, such as light, heat, and 
power, and because’ of the lowered physi- 
cal strength of the workers increases the 
risk of accidents, 

A bird’s eye view of the human and 
social wastes that attend.night work it 
would seem would be balanced by some 
extraordinary gain, some exceeding ad- 
vantage to business and industry. If 
‘such were the case it might be possible 
to reconcile oneself to the hardships en- 
tailed. Nothing, in fact, could be further 
from the case. There is a century of evi- 
dence on the subject. 


Lowering of Output 
|Is Said to Follow 


Lowered output, for example, was 
found through the investigations of the 
British Health of Munition Workers 
Committee of comparisons between day 
and night work, 

Studies have. disclosed that with night 
work comes a lowering ef output. For 
example, in America the Illinois Indus- 
trial Survey Commission studied a group 
|}of day workers who produced 4,409 
| pieces per hour, and compared their re- 
sults with those of neni experienced 
night workers during the same period to 


| 


less, or 3,892 pieces. 








Department of Labor Finds It to Be Not Only Physically, 
Injurious But Also Economically Unsound 
And a Liability 





| wages at night, thus increasing cost in 


~ 
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materials under 


characterized by a deep decline of output} 
in the second spell and its complete or 
almost complete cessation in the last 40 
minutes, A process in fuse-making called 
“spin top cap” showed an average day 
output in the*second spell of 93.6 per| 
cent of the hour of maximum efficiency. | 
In the night shift the average output of 
the second spell dropped to 76 per cent. 


Considerable time is lost by the work- | 
ers at night in sleeping and eating dur-| 
ing intervals of rest. Although. when 
workers stay on the job without inter- 
ruption their rate of production de- 
creases. A time study made by the Pub- 
lic Health Service of men engaged in 
fuse-drilling and lathe work showed that 
during the course of the night the length 
of time taken to perform six separate | 
operations increased nearly one _half.! 
Also artificial light seriously affects the | 
rate of output. 

Studies and opinions circulated among | 
textile industries disfavor night work! 
and some strong objections to it have 
been presented in textile magazines. It 
has been pointed out that night mill 
work proceeds upon the assumption of 
three distinct advantages; a lower manu- 
facturing ¢ost, a doubling of the product 
on which to make a profit, and a 
doubling of.the volume of sales to double 
the profits of the selling house. ~An ex- 
amipation of these claims has been.made 
by a specialist in textile cost, and it is 
asserted that cost reduction amounts to 
only 2 ner cent. 


Higher Wages Paid 
For Night Shifts 
Most mills pay 10 per cent higher 


salaries, yet it is admitted that the em- 
ployes are less efficient, and production, 
at best, is only 94 per cent of the day 
production per hour. It was found that 
the best skilled werkers teok day jobs 
and thus left night shifts with a handi- 
cap of less efficiency at the very start, 
irrespective of the physiological impair- 
ments, concomitant with night work gen- | 
erally. 7 
Other important factors to be .reck- 
oned with economically which have led 
to the belief that night mill work profits 
are illusory involve a lower quality of 
work produced at night, a lack of care of 
machinery when used in two shifts, a 
greater frequency of industrial accidents, 
and the peril of overproduction. 
Although statistics on night work gen- 
erally are meager and little information 


systematically varied conditions. 
the machine is reproduced above. Tests are cofiducted 
in special rooms which have “manufactured weather,” 
the air being cleansed and subjected to treatment that 
keeps temperature and humidity cdénstant. 


Night Work Termed Detrimental | 
Both to Laborer and Industry 


Women Ntght Workers 


| shift was in effect for 6 per cent of these 


| occupations. 





has been gathered on the extent of night 
work, the Women’s Bureau inquired into 


ments, involving 208,034 women em- 
ployes. Of these establishments 131 em- 
ployed 4,367 women at night. The study 
involved the following States: Alabama, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, Obie, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennes and Virginia. 

In two*additional States the’ employ- 
ment of women at night is limited in 
daily or weekly hours. 


tions are covered and in others the legis- 
lation applies to manufacturing only. 
Thus a large percentage of women work- 
ers in the 16 States having night work 


The steamship “Peary,” which was used 
in Arctic explorations in 1925 and which 
took part in an expedition into tropical 
Pacific waters that sought in 1929 to dis- 
cover “Dream Island,” will begin service 
as a survey and inspection boat of the 
United States Lake Survey.on the Great 
Lakes at the end of the present season, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department of War. 
the vessel was a French mine sweeper 
and Dore the name of “Bautzen.” 

@ boat was recently purchased by 
the Corps of Engineers of the Army, ac- 
cording to the statement, which follows 
in full text: 

The steamship “Peary” has recently 
been purchased by the War Department 
'to be used by the United States Lake 
Survey as a survey and inspection boat 
on the Great Lakes. 

The “Peary,” it will be recalled, was 
used by Comdr. Donald B. McMillan, to- 
gether with the “Rowdoin,” on his Arctic 
expedition in 1925 under the auspices of 
the National Geographic Society. In his 





Investigations of the Public Health 





tal ‘mileage in the State highway sys- 


(Department of Agriculture.) 


f\ 


covered that the night work curve. was 


zine of November, 1925, Commander Mc- 
Millan speaks very highly of the sea- 


it during a survey. of 2,464 establish-| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


or In some of the! is more open to question than is the fact 
prohibiting States only minor occupa- that such laws shut women out of a cer- 





laws, as well as all the women in indus-' able. 


Steamship Peary to Be Transferred 
To Great Lakes for Inspection Duty 











When first built, ; 


find that the latter produced 12 per cent | article in the National Géographic Maga- 


Service in studies on the 12-hour night| worthiness and ice-bucking qualities of | 
tems at the end of 1929 was 314,136.|shift in a large munitions factory dis-| this excellent little ship. 


The “Peary” was built at Fort Wil- 


GOVERNMENT’S MINIATURE PAPER-MAKING PLANT 
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try in the remaining two-thirds of the 
United States, do not come under night 
work prohibition. | 

Of the 131 establishments, nearly two- | 
fifths of the workers were employed in 
the textile industry, and 87 per cent of | 
these were located in the five Southern | 
States from which data were collected— 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, The next largest 
group ‘of night workers were the 700 
found in the tobacco factories of Virginia, 
and the 996 in the electrital shops of 
Illinois. However, of the total number 
of women surveyed, the proporton em- 
ployed at night reached 5 per cent in} 
only two States, Alabama 5 per cent and 
Mississippi 6.4 per cent. 





Keep Long Hours | 


Of the 4,367 women night workers, | 
3,260 were working 10 hours or more a) 
night and 996 at least 11 hours. Only| 
438, or 10 per cem, had a schedule as 
short as eight hours. A 12-hour night 


workers. As regards weekly hours, 1,912 
worked 50 hours, the next largest group, 
608, worked 55 hours, and the third 
largest, 562, between 50 and 55 hours,! 
but less than 55. 


Furtheyz, the report points out,’ during | 
the period covered by the survey, indus- | 
trial depression occurred. “Short time} 
was prevalent then; overtime, for~the 
most part, was negligible, and it seemed | 
thdt the resort to night shifts was no| 
where demanded by any pressure of 
business.” | 


If a plant carries on women’s ocecupa- | 
tions during hours when women cannot | 
be employed, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the only alternative is | 
to put men in these occupations. » How- 
ever, the important fact about this sit- 
uation is that such substitution occurs in 
less than half the plants that operate at 
night, It is much moye Usual to find that 
the plant that operates a night shift 
does not run at night the occupations 
on which women are normally employed. 
There is an astonishingly strong feeling 
among employers in industry against 
the employment of women at night, ir- 
respective of legal regulation. Night 
work, considered undesirable for men, is 
considered ‘very much more undesirable 
for women. e ee 


There are, of course, according to the 
Bureau’s statement, a number of em- 
ployers who would like to use women 
when the night shift includes women’s 
In most of such. establish- | 
ments, however, the fact that this cannot 
be done does not decrease the day work | 
of women. Instead, women are employed 
as fully as possible during the daytime, | 
and the substitution of men on women’s | 
jobs at night is the extent of the restric- 
tion of women’s employment resulting 
from the night work prohibition. 





Restaurant Working Hours 
Present Problem for Women 


Application of hour legislation to 
women employed as waitresses in res- 
taurants presents-certain problems that 
are more or less peculiar to this type of 
occupation. The averag restaurant 
must be open much longer than the 
hours permitted for women under most 
legal codes. Many restaurants give 24- 
hour service. Night wark is often nec- 
essary, and many restaurants are open 
seven days a week. 

The actual value of the opportunity 
closed to waitresses by night work laws 


tain number of jdbs. On the whole, 
women are not usually employed in the 
type of restaurant where employment 
after 10 p. m. would be especially desir- 


Vessel Was Used in Arctic Exploration in 1925 and in 1929| 
Took Part in Search for ‘Dream Island’ | 


liam, Canada, in 1918, when she was the 
French mine sweeper “Bautzen.” Later 
she was purchased by MorrillGoddard 
and became the steam yacht “Bautzen.’” 
In 1923 she became the “Rowena,” when 
‘she belonged to Commander MeMillan. 
In 1925, just prior to starting on .the 
Arctic expedition, her name was changed 
to the “Peary.” 


, 
Marathon Power 


Shown by Trout 





Ability to Cross Lake Michigan | 
Basis of Plea for Uni- 
~ form Laws 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 26. 

Ability of rainbow trout to swim across 
Lake Michigan between the Michigan and | 
Wisconsin shores, proved by recent} 
catches of tagged fish, is being used“as | 
an argument for uniform fish legislation 
in the two States, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Michigan department 
of conservation. 

At least three of ‘the rainbow. trout 
handled and tagged during Michigan’s 
spawn-taking activities in the Manistee 
River have been captured in Wisconsin 
nets, it is stated. 

The fact that rainbow trout freely pass,| 
from shore to shore of Lake Michigan is 
being used as an argument for uniform 
fish legislation in the two States, ac- 
cording to the statement. 


o 





| antimony | : ‘ 
| kaolin, clays, building stones, magnesite,|by the rich mineral and other natural 
| uraniufn ore ,and feldspar, according to|resources of the States of Bohemia, 
| the report. 
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| Czechoslovak Chemical Industry - 










Assisted by Urge'of Nationalism 





‘American Trade Commissioner Reports De- 


velopment Is Accelerated by Desire of New 
Republic to Become Self-contained 





The chemical industry in Czechoslo-~ 
vakia, having its origin in the sixteenth c r 
and seventeenth centuries when vitrriol | 1918, Czechoslovokia’s chemical industry 
|and alum were first produced, is playing | is alert in reception and development of 
/an important part in the efforts of that | new and modern. practices, it is stated in 
Leountry to become as self-contained in- | the report, the introductory section of 
dustrially as possible, according to a, which follows in full text: 
report by William T. Daugherty, Ameri-~ g f 
‘ean Trade Commissioner, received and|vakia became an independent republic, 
just made public by the Department of | there has been a determined effort to 
| Commerce. 


The nation has an export capacity in 
ores, graphite, quicksilver, 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Records of Naval Activities 
Made Available for Research 


Events Since Revolutionary 


War Collected; Papers 6f 


World War Placed in Archives 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between alivisions and-~Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


The present scries deals 


By Captain Dudley W. Knox” _ 
In Charge of Naval Records and Library 


HE Office of Naval Records and 
Library is charged with the duty 
of preserving the records of the 

Department of the Navy and adding 
to the collection of official and’ un- 
official documents under the provisions 
of law designed to carry out such pur- 
poses. The office also maintains the 
Navy Library, consisting at the pres- 
ent time of approximately 70,000 vol- 
umes of naval literature and 75,000 
photographs and other pictures. 

The Library is intended primarily 
for the use of the Department of the 
Navy and is referred to and used by 
all branches of the naval service, as 
well as other governmental Depart- 
ments and many civilians. Branch 
libraries exist in several technical 
Bureaus of the naval establishment, 
but they are supplied by the Officé of 
Naval Records and Library, as well as 
all magazines for the Department of 


the Navy, technical or otherwise. 
* * oa 
THE division of naval records cén- 
tains about 1,000,000 manuscript 


documents antedating 1885, consisting 
principally of old records from the 


offices of the Secretary of the 
Navy and of the old Board of 
Navy Commissioners. Within the 


last five years many such old docwu- 
ments have been unboxed and sys- 
tematically arehived so as to be avail- 
able for the reference which is fre- 
quently called for by inquirers from 
all parts of the United States. 


~ * * 


About 35 years ago the “dead” files 
of the Secretary of the Navy up to 
1885 were transferted to the division 
of naval records, but after this first 
step little was done to acquire manu- 
scripts until after the World War, when 
Congress appropriated money for col- 
lecting, filing, and indexing naval 
documents pertaining to that war. 

While the World War papers are 
being archived a simulsaneous effort 
is also being made to fill in the gap 
between 1885 and, 1917, and further 
to add to the archives of older date by 
acquiring many papers previously 
overlooked or subsequently accumu- 
lated. It is proposed to request the 
transfer from the files of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Navy Bu- 
reau of Navigation their remaining files 
to and including the Spanish War, 
preliminary to placing the whole col- 
lection in the new Archives Building 
when it is completed. 

* *” * 

HE World War Section now is a 

temporary branch of the division 
of records which was provided for by 
Congress in 1919 to“collect, cassify, 
and archive the information with a 
view to subsequent printing of the 
naval records of that conflict. The 
major part of this work is complete, 
and it is expected that printing may 
begin within a year. 

Under a policy approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy, only documents 
of considerable historical importance 
will be selected for this printing and 
the data contained in the remainder 
| will be available in archives for special 
research, and for use when and if a 
general history of the Navy’s part in 
the war is undertaken. 

The importance of collecting docu- 
ments and records referring to the 
early history of the Navy has been 
recognized by the Department, but the 
difficulty in archiving these records 
lies in the manner in which they are 
scattered. Many of the records of the 
naval side of the Revolution have 
been lost, but hundreds of thousands 
of others still in existence are so 
badly scattered.as to make it impos- 
sible to find and collate the informa- 
tion which they contain and piece to- 
gether anything approaching a com- 
plete history of what occurred in the 
naval activities of the Revolutionary 
War, in which it has been said that 
there were more sailors engaged than 

soldiers. ‘ 

Fortunately there are a number of 





In 1929, as the property of M. F. Bram- 
ley, of Cleveland, Ohio, the “Peary” was 
used as the ship of the expedition organ- 
ized by MY. Bramley into tropical Pa- 
cific waters in search of “Dream Island,” 
which started out in February in 1929 
and returned to Boston in March of this 
|year. It was shortly after the return of 
this expedition that the “Peary” was pur- 
chased by the Corps of Engineers. 

Upon the return of the steamship 
“Margaret” of the Lake Survey from 
this season’s survey work in the Great 
Lakes, survey equipment will be trans- 
ferred from her to the “Peary.” As an 
aid in maintaining, correcting, and sup- 
plementing the excellent system of Lake 
Survey charts, the “Peary” will have a 
| less spectacular history than in the past, 
but probably ‘one of greater practical 
; value, 

The “Peary” has a gross tonnage of 
345, is 135.6 feet long and 22.6 feet in 
beam. Her horsepower is 590, 





large collections of Revolutionary 
documents in State archives and in 
the files of historical societies and 


libraries. But probably the greatest 
number are distributed in small groups 
among thousands of small libraries, 
county courthouses, small historical 
societies, and private collectors. 

6 * * 


ECOGNIZING this unsatisfactory 
situation, Congress appropriated 
$30,000" in 1913 for the purpose of 
photographing, the scattered Revolu- 
tiorlary military and naval documents 
and making a Federal . collection of 
copies that would be. sufficiently com- 
plete to serve historical needs. 
The Commission which started this 
work very soon decided that thei? 





Pensions, Department of the Interior, 
of the Divisjon. 


funds would limit efforts to a few 
States, and decided to concentrate on 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Even in this restricted field 
it was found impossible to be thor- 
ough. For example, all that could be 
done in Massachusetts was to photo- 
stat from the State archives of the 
Massachusetts Board of War minutes, 
orders, and letters (2,914 documents), 
and from the Harvard University Li- 
brary, Hamilton’s Journal of the Vin- 
cennes Expedition (77 documents). In 
the Harvard Library alone, to say 
nothing of hundreds of other soures 
of Revolutionary material within the 
State of Massachusetts, there must 
remain thousands of documents that 
could no& be copied. 


~ a 


* 
= 


The Commission ceased its work in 
1914 on account of exhaustion of 
funds, and whether Congress will re- 
new appropriations for completion of 
the task of collecting originals or 
copies of Revolutionary historical 
documents is doubtful. 

Even after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and the formation /f the ex- 
isting Federal establishment no great 
pains were taken to. keep complete 
official naval files. This case is illus- 
tratéd by the recent discovery of an 
official report made in 1815 by the 
Board of Navy:=Commissioners to the 
Secretary of the Navy—an important 
document making a general survey and 
broad recommendation respecting the 
whole naval establishment, Navy yards, 
ships, personnel, laws, and so forth. 
This document remained in the pos- 


session of the d ndants of one of 
the members of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners until very recently, 


when it was donated to the public 
archives. 
* 


N THESE early years of the Amer- 
ican Navy, therefore, the records 
are incomplete, but beginning with the 
years 1804-1805 the documents collected 
and classified are fairly ample for 
historical purposes, but many of them 
are not readily available for the pur- 
poses of research and compilation be- 
cause they are packed away in storage 
in basements and numerous other odd_ 
places, 

For example, large numbers of docu- 
ments pertaining to naval history are 
now contained in the storerooms of 
the State, Treasury, and other De- 
partments. Similarly each of the vari- 
ous Bureaus and offices of the Navy 
Department, many of the-branch offices 
and naval stations outside of Wash- 
ington, and many American consulates 
abroad have quantities of “dead” and 
forgotten files of no administrative 
value which properly belong in central 
archives. A recent “find” of -naval 
manuscript pertaining to the Barbary 
War has been made in the files of the 
American Consulate of Algiers. 

In the matter of naval records of 
the Civil War the _Department has 
compiled and printed 30 volumes of the 
official records of the Union and Con- 
federate Navies, much of which was 


* * 


, obtained through, reference to thou- 


sands of originally official documents 
in the personal possession of officers 
who served in command during that 
struggle. 

* 


* ¢€ 


HE aim of the ‘Office. of Naval 

Records towards the cdllection and 
preservation of source materials is 
supplemented by the Naval Historical 
Foundation, a private society incor- 
porated in 1926 by the Secretary of 
the Navy and a group of naval and 
Marine Corps officers, acting in the 
status of private individuals. 

The connection between the Office 
of Naval Records and the Foundation 
is_only semi-official, being analogous 
to the relation between the Library 
of Congress and the privately sup- 
ported Library of Congress Trust 
Fund. Such private societies are able 
to render valuable aid to the Official 
activities in many ways that can not 
normally be done by the Government 
itself, beeause of lack of funds or red 
tape. 

The Naval Historical Foundation 
already has made a sizeable collection 
of old documents, pictures, beoks, and 
relics, which is ayailable for both 
private and official reference, and re- 
search. The Foundation, of which 
Rear Admiral William L. Rodgers 4s 
president, has initiated‘a movement to 
create within the National Museum a 
“Maritime Historical ‘useum” sim- 
ilar te those in European countries. 
It is proposed that this museum shall 
embrace exhibits for all maritime 
phases of the country’s development 
and be arranged historically. 


| In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records,” to 
appear in the issue of Aug. 28, the Chief, Division of Records, Bureau of 


Judson Kline, will discuss functions 
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~ Stimulated by nationalistic pressure 
since the country became independent in 





Since October, 1918, when Czechoslo- 


promote an industrial development to 
'make the country as self-contained as 
|possible. This development is favored 


| Moravia-Silesia, Slovakia, 
| thian Ruthenia. 

Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia are par- 
ticularly favored in possession of high- 
| grade lignite in the former area and coal 
|in both areas, the coal deposits at Mo- 
ravsko-Ostrava, contiguous with Upper 
Silesian coal, being especially good for 
|coking. In addition, the Czechoslovak 
| States have an export capacity in anti- 
mony ores, graphite, qtficksilver, kaolin, 
clays, building stones, magnesite, urani- 
|um ore, and feldspar, but shortages in 
}iron ores and pyrites, |} ase and precious 
metals generally, manganese ores, salt, 
quartz, and glass sand. 


Industry’s Origin Traced 
To Sixteenth Century 


| Bohemia is the richest of the Czecho- 
slovak States, industrially. The Czecho- 
slovak chemical industry centers there, 
particularly in northwest Bohemia, in 
and’ around Aussig and near or on the 
Elbe and Eger Rivers. Moravia, with 
its wealth of coking and coal along with 
|its iron and steel industry, has , con- 
siderable chemical development. Slovakia 
has some chemical plants, especially at 
Bratislava, and is notable in possession 


and Carpa-, 


| 


ply the entire demand of the local chemi- 
|cal. consumers. Carpathian Ruthenia, 
|highly wooded, contains the country’s 
| well-developed wood-distillation industry 
and has the major share of its salt 
| (sodium chloride) deposits. 

With its wealth of minerals and fa- 
vored by other natural conditions, the 
| Czechoslovak chemical industry can lobk 
back to origins in the sixteenth and 
| seventeenth centuries, when vitriol and 
} alum were first produced in the country. 
|Stimulated by nationalistic pressure 
since the country became independent, 
| the local chemical industry, if compara- 
tively small, is alert in reception and de- 
velopment of new and modern processes 
to make it as self-contained’ as possible. 

Led in this development by such domi- 
nant chemical enterprises as the Aussiger 
Verein, the Aktienfabrik zur Erzeugung 
| von Chemikalian irfKolin, and the firm of 
| Johann David Starck of Kaspian, prog- 
ress has been ‘fairly steady since the 
| war, although a reaction in sales set in 
during 1929 after peak business in 1927 
}and 1928. 
| | Conspicuous in this forward urge is the 
| development of fixed nitrogen, produced 
| by direct ammonia synthesis since early 
|in 1928 by the Czechoslovak Nitrogen 
| Works, of Marienberg, Moravska-Ost- 
rava, and by the synthetic plant at Aus- 
| sig of the Aussiger Verein, making tech- 
| wee nitrogen salts only. Though the 
| Marienberg plant has a present produc- 
|tion of only 30 tons of ammonia a day 
| (proposing to make 60 tons soon), part 
|of which is_used in making ammonium 
| Sulphate, this concern proposes to de- 
| velop certain nitrate salts, starting with 
| Nitro-Chalk (ammonium nitrate and 
j calcium carbonate), to break the tide of 
|Chile saltpeter imported for fertiliza- 
| tion of the local beet, potato, and grain 
| crops; with this plan, the,works pro- 
| pose to raise its stock capital from 40,- 
| 000,000 to 100,000,000 crowns. Nitrogen 
|is fixed also by the Aussiger Verein at 
its cyanamide plant at Falkenov, pro- 
| ducing a& the rate of some 30,000 tons 
|a year; the Aussiger Verein also contem- 
|plates a lignite-distillation and _ tar- 
|cracking process to tie up with its 
| cyanamide plant. 

{Market for American 


| Finished. Chemicals 
Along with its fertilizer nitrogen, the 
Czechoslovak Nitrogen Works is sup- 
plying the Czechoslavak Explosives 
| Works (industrialand military explosives 
monopoly) with ammonia, while the lat- 
ter, with its associated “Synthesia” 
| plants at; Semtin, near Pardubitz, is fur- 
| ther developing production of nitric acid 
|and nitrates for technical use. 
| Czechoslovak production of other min- 
|eral acids, notably sulphuric, is on the 
increase, production capacity for the 
|latter having been increased last year. 
| Following this increase capacity of the 
| 10 local superphosphate enterprises has 


of pyrites, although jnsufficient to sup- ° 


+become sufficient to meet home require- - 


ments, in spite of the fact that Czecho- 
| Slovakia still imports some superphos- 
| phate by international agreement. 

Likewise, production of soda ash in- 
| creased, over 90,000 tons having been 
| produced against a capacity of 100,000 
| tons in 1929. 


Without fertilizer potash from domes- 4 


tic sources, the country has, however, 
a sizeable industry making potassium 
carbonate from was:2s in the sugar and 
spirits industries. Likewise, loca] pro- 
ducers are producing organic acids, in- 
| cluding formic, o@alic, citric, lactic, and 
salicylic, 

Acetic-acid production supplies local 
| needs and has export capacities, as does 
| that of the other products of destructive 
wood distillation, originating in ancient 


|plants located on the hardwood forest” 


reserves of Carpathian Ruthenia. This 
branch, however, has lost former export 
markets because of synthetic products 
produced abroad. 

Production of coal tar shows a progres- 


sive increase, having attained 130,000 


;metric tons in 1929. This material is 
cracked by the firm of Julius Ruetgers, 
of Moravska-Ostrava, connected with the 
Ruetgers Co., of Berlin, Germany. 
Another rather unique source 
wealth, primarily for the pharmacuetica! 
,and colors branch, is the occurrence of 
pitchblende or urayium ore at Jachymov 
in northwest Bohemia. The ore is partly 
}weduced to radium chloride, the latte) 
being used by—at least two pharmaceu- 
| tic producers to make so-called radioac- 
| tive therapeutic preparations, 
| Still short of certain essential pri- 
|mary materials for processing to fin- 
|ished chemicals, Czechoslovakia depends 
on the United States as a source of sup 
| ply for a number of commodities, includ: 
ing naval stores, phosphate rock, sul- 
phur, crude borax, etc. American pro: 
ducers of completely finished chemicals 


of © 


also heve made gains in selling certair ~ 


| chemical specialties, such as soaps, toile’ 
and dental creams, perfumeries, insee 
| ticides, pharmaceuticals, and other arti 
cles of similar nature, 
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Trade Situation Drop ‘of 22,000,000 Pounds _ Branch Offices Flaxseed Estimate Reduced Drop in Forecast 
Limits Advance In Butter Output Estimated | For Employment | But Is H igher Than 1929 Crop Of Canning Crop 


Of Farm Prices say 7 Are Established suree Output Recorded 


Department of Agriculture 

Reduces Estimates for 

Sweet Corn, Tomato and 
Snap Bean Production 
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otal Found to Fall Below.That of 1929 With Amount 
For 1930 to Date 47,000,000 Pounds Less 
Than in Same Period Last Year 


u of Agricultural Economics Forecasts Production | 
Of 26,000,000 Bushels, Compared With 
iy 16,840,000 Last Year 


\y —— 
Department of Agriculture 
Announces Increases in [Continued from Page 1.] 


Quotations on Products putter production suffered the a oe. | ae on record were reported last Sep- 
|vere setback of all products. The official; tember, and that after the business de- 

Are Slow and Irregular jestimate for July showed a decrease of | pression began last Fall these stocks con- 
ai iinaeaeema |11.7 per cent under July, 1929, amounting tinued as a burdensome influence month | 

General business dullness has limited|to a total of approximately 22,000,000 | after month. : : | 
the advances in prices of farm products | Pounds. Decreases in earlier months} At present, however, this particular 








| orien 
= 
4 | Six Permanent Posts Are 


Opened in South and West 
To Serve Farmers, Labor 
Department Announces 


| Production of flaxseed in the United;principal exporting countries from Sept. | 
| States for 1930 based on the crop condi-|1 to July 26 have amounted to 55,193,000 | 
| tion of Aug. 1 is estimated at 26,000,000| bushels against 83,686,000 bushels for | 
| bushels as compared with the July esti-|the same period of the 1928-29 season. 
{mate of 30,000,000 bushels and a crop! Commercial stocks of flaxseed in the 
. |of 16,844,000 bushels in 1929, according | United States on Aug. 1 were 293,000 | 
Activities of the farm labor division|to a statement isssued Aug. 25 by the! bushels compared with 370,000 busheis 
of ‘the United States Employment Serv-| Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De-|in August, 1929, and 596,000 bushels in 





Forecasts of production of canning 


ir crops have been revised downward gen- 


; eat made the total reduction for the months! condition has changed, for even on the 
which might have been expected as a} o¢ January to July inclusive, some 47,-| 
000,000 pounds, which obviously is a large 
quantity of butter. In Kansas and Ne-| 
braska, the July decreases under last! 
year averaged 23 per cent, in Missouri 
the reduction was 30 per cent, and in| 
Illinois and Ohio 21 per cent. | 

‘Exen in the three primcipal butter! 
producing States of Minnesota, Wiscon-| 
sin, and Iowa, which as a group had 
during previous months shown consist-| 
ent increases over 1929, there was a re-| 


result of the drought, but the price tend- 
ency nevertheless has been upward dur- 
ing~ August, the Department of Agri-) 
culture stated Aug. 16. 

Since the middle of the month, the| 
advance has been slow and irregular,| 
the Department said. The cattle mar-| 
ket, however, in the third week of Au- 
gust experienced the sharpest upturn 
since the World War. Country demand 
for cattle was stimulated by rains in 
the West. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Farm proucts, as a group, have been) 
tending upward through August, bat 
since the middle of the month, the up- 
ward tendency has, been\ slow and irreg- | 
ular. Corn holds around the dollar mark 
and rye advanced further. Oats and 
barley have shown no great net change 
in cash prices and wheat has lost a 
little of the recent upturn. Millfeeds, 
except cottonseed ‘and linseed,, mostly | 
tend slightly higher. Animal products 
have shown important general price 
gains since the middle of August, in- 
cluding livestock, butter, cheese and 
eggs. Wool values are well maintained. 
Potatoes lost a part of the recent up-| 
turn. Business conditions . show little) 
definite change. Genera} dullness les- 
sens demand and limits the price ~ad- 
vances due on some farm products 
because of the situation resulting from 
the long drought... Lower vretail prices 
on some lines of store goods help reduce 
the cost of living. 


Cattle Market Reversal 


Not since war days has the Chicago 
cattle market displayed so sharp a re-| 
versal in seller’s favor as during the 
third week of August. Chicago basis, 
fed steers and yearlings advanced 75 
cents to $1.50 over the. close of the week 

revious, leaving prices from $1 to $2 

igher than at the season’s low point in| 
early August. Higher markets for 
dressed beef and general rains over the 
Corn Belt prompted a revival of coun- 
try demand. The moderate supply also | 
helped the market. Stocker and feeder 
cattle values bounded upward to the ex- 
tent of 50 to 75 cents, slaughter cows 
and heifers gained unevenly 50 cents to 
$1, and vealers recorded a like advance. 
General trade opinion was that the low 
time had been definitely passed and many 
dealers would not be surprised to see 
prices work higher. The upturn prob- | 
ably will attract more generous runs of 
heavy fed cattle, particularly from Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. 

Hog prices prevailing during recent up- | 
turns were the highest reached since late | 
in August, 1929. Light lights and pigs | 
—— market in fairly generous num- | 

ers but did not indicate any appreciable | 
distress selling from drought sections. | 
Small numbers of finished hogs from the | 


} 
| 





;would be expected. 


| that 


|fox city use were also affected, although | 


|changed the status of the storage situa- 


| duction amounting to over 7 per cent. 


This heavy decrease in July was not} 
entirely unexpected by persons who were 
keeping in touch with conditions, for| 
under a combination of drought and ex- 
treme heat, an abnormally low milk fiow} 
Pastures suffered 
severely throughout the month, and were | 
etsimated as only 56 per cent of normal 
on Aug. 1, the lowest on record for} 
date. The prolonged hot weather, 
retarded the growth of crops normally | 
used for supplementary green feeding, 
and as a matter of fact, conditions were! 


|so bad in some sections that considerable 


feeding of the current year’s hay crop, 
occurred, 


Dealers Are Drawing 
On Storage Reserve | 


Producing sections in the general | 
drought territory which supply fluid milk | 


the so-called fluid milk areas as a whole 
were perhaps not so hard hit as the but-! 
ter areas. The same applies to cheesé¢, 
production of which in July is estimated 


|to have been about the same as July,| 


1929, whereas in June there was an in-| 
crease of 5 per cent. Cheese production 
has been showing a downward trend for 
the past several months, influenced 
partly by the unusually low price situa- 
tion which caused milk normally going | 
to cheese factories to be diverted to 
other uses. Fluid milk and cream out- 
lets for city use absorbed some of this 
supply, as well as some milk from con- | 
densery territories. 

Changes in production have naturally 


tion. Throughout all of 1930 prior to 
Aug. 1 stocks of butter exceeded those | 
of corresponding months of 1929. It may 
be recalled that the largest stocks of 





age of current supplies of prime to fancy 
stock. 

Marketings of domestic Spring wheat 
were rather large, 4,029 cars being re- 
ceived at Minneapolis during the week 
ended Aug. 23. Demand was fairly ac- | 
tive and arrivals were readily taken un- 
less of inferior quality. Cash Winter 
wheat markets were relatively firmer 
than futures and prices of most grades 
held fairly steady. Soft Winter whet 





ot- 


first of the month stocks were actually 
below those of last year by 6,500,000 
pounds, and sigce then an actual move- 
ment out of storage has begun, this 
change from a net,into-storage to a net | 
out-of-storage movement occurring two 
weeks earlier than last year. This means 
that, with production dropping off rap- 
idly, dealers who own storage goods are 
draving on these reserves earlier than 
usual in order to take care of current 
requirements. 


hich extend over more than half the | partment of Agriculture, which follows |1928. Stocks in store in the Western 

'Grain Inspection Division of Canada in 
|August were 442,958 bushels compared 
| with 445,164 bushels in 1929 and 1,192,- 
580 bushels in 1928. 


The amount of flaxseed consumed in 


ice, W 
actual area of the country, have been|in full text: 
further enlarged to serve more adequately; Weather conditions were unfavorable 
the farming regions of the South and| especially for the late sown flax, which 
West through the establishment of six| was irreparably damaged to a large ex- 
new permanent branch offices, it was|tent while in blossom. The early sown . 
stated orally Aug. 26 on behalf of the flax, which is invariably the smaller |¢rushings from Mar. 31 to June 30 of | 
Departm®nt of Labor. |crop, was not greatly yeeates atvhoust vate 600 bushels ‘al detent a 
: — ,|in some instances the crop has ripened | *:?*°' , ous oe an. curl e 
the Director “General of the Sewviee,| Without filling. No estimate of produc- | tae den Soe a eee 
Francis I. Jones, are at Albuquerque, N.| tion in Canada for 1930 is available at of 1998 oe ies te = no are 
Mex.; Brownsville, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; the present time. The Aug. 1 estimate Qe eee eee none ae Soe eee oe 


erally, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. On the basis of conditions 
Aug. 15, the figures for sweet corn, to- 
matoes, and snap beans were reduced 
from the level of Aug. 1. The statement 
follows in full téxt: 


Further downward revisions in fore- 
casts of production of, canning crops of 
sweet corn, tomatoes/ and snap beans 
were announced Aug. 26 by the United 
States Crop Reporting Board. 


Commerce. Production of sweet corn for canning 


| Jackson, Miss.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and | 
| Oakland, Calif. Mr. Jones, it was stated 


Prices of Dairy Products 
is extending his trip threugh the North 


Show Advancement : nh 
| west with a view to organizing severa 


In the light of all of the foregoing de- | additional offices in that region. 
velopmetts there has been a general) 
tendency for dairy prices to advance. 
July butter prices averaged over 7 cents 
below July, 1929, but with an advance | 
already (Aug. 26) during August of 3 
cents, which is unusual, the August av- 
erage will probably be only about 5 
cents under August of last year. Whole- 


cient. 
There are now 20 offices aiding in sup 


harvesting all seasonal crops, 


plying the help needed by farmers in| 
it was, 


| considerable feeling that 


sale prices are now 6 to 7 cents higher | 
than on July 1, and changes of the past) 
few days make them higher than they} 
have been at any time this year. There) 
is some feeling that the future of the 
butter market will be better if prices! 
remain at about prevailing levels, and 
it is a fact that the quantities moving 
into apparent consumption during July 
were reduced slightly under last year; | 
but on the other hand, the steady upward | 
tendency just referred to is evidence of 
consumption 
w#i not be hurt by slightly higher prices.” 
Cheese prices have advanced regularly 
each week since the low point was 
reached early in July, but are still almost 
4 cents below a year ago. Producers’ 
prices for fluid milk recently advanced 
in a‘number of important markets, as did 


| also retail prices to consumers. 


The concern of all dairy interests just 
now is what the markets ahead will be. 
It is probable that pastures will not 
recover fully even where beneficial rains 
and more normal temperatures have oc- 
curred late this month, so that there 
will apparently have to be liberal sup- 


plementary feeding’ if the milk flow 
of late Summer and early Fall is to 
approach normal. Despite any come- 


back of production, however, there is al- 


jready, in the case of butter, a short- 


age in production this year of 47,000,- 
000 pounds. It has already been noted 
that Atg. 1 storage stocks of butter were 
6,500,000 pounds below last year. 

“It is a matter of conjecture what the 


| Sept. 1 report will show, but many mar- 
| ket dealers are anticipating a very much 


heavier shortage under last year than 
existed Aug. 1. 
that butter is short. Although the mem- | 
ory of last Fall’s price decline’ is still | 
fresh in our minds, it is the usual thing | 
for butter prices to advance during Sep- 
tember, October and November. The 


pointed out. The administrative office is 
at Kansas City, Mo., but temporary head- 
quarters have been established at Fargo, 
N. Dak., while the wheat harvest in that 
section is at its height. 


Workers Needed in Texas 
Reports from Fargo, it was pointed 
out, show that on the whole the supply 


of acreage was 578,500 acres as com-| 
pared with 382,359 acres in 1929. 

.| The 1929 production of flaxseed in 21 
|| of the principal flaxseed-producing coun- 


The | tries of the world was 122,762,000 bushels 
status of the office at Texarkana, Tex.,| Compared with 151,515,000 bushels in the 
has been changed in order that it can) Same countries In 1928. 
offer better service and become more effi-| World total for 


The estimated 
1929 was 123,093,000 
bushels against 152,587,000 bushels in 
1928. 

The 1929 flaxseed acreage in 26 lead- 
ing flax-producing countries of the 
| world was 17,956,000 acres compared 
| with 18,765,000 acres in 1928. The esti-| 
| mated world total acreage sown to flax- | 
|seed in 1929 is 18,337,000 acres, or 96 
| per cent of the 1928 world acreage. 

Imports of flaxseed into the United 
{States during June of the present year 
{were about 1,000,000 bushels less than 
in May and 2,000,000 bushels less than 


of workers is about equahto the demand. |in June last year. In the United King- 
In the Texas cotton fields there are not dom there was also a decrease of flax- 
sufficient laborers, however Lower | Seed imports as compared with last year. 
wages than usual have resulted in an|The total imports of flaxseed into these | 
exodus of Mexican laborers to their own | tWO countries from Sept. 1 to June 30 | 
country, and white men of the vicinity | W¢Te 23,938,000 bushels compared with | 
have not responded to the demand for | 31,750,000 bushels during the same pe-| 
workers jriod last year. From Sept. 1 to June 30) 

Harvesting of wheat and allied grains | °! this year the imports into Netherlands 


providés one of the important functions and Germany were stout 5,000,000 
of the division, it was asserted, but it 


|bushels less in each case than for the}! 


Commercial stocks of linseed 
oil in the United States on June 30, 1930, 
were 108,758,224 pounds, compared with 
122,937,387 pounds on the same date last 
veer and 191,192,116 pounds on June 30, 
1928. 


The average price of flaxseed for July, 

1930, was consmerably below the average 
for June in the three markets: Winne- 
peg, Minneapolis and Buenos Aires. The 
| spread between the Minneapolis price and 
the price at Winnipeg declined to 44} 
cents per bushel for the fourth week of | 
July. For the same week the margin of 
the Minneapolis price over that of Buenos 
Aires was 69 cents per bushel. 





New | Inquiry Planned | 


Into Salad Dressings 


‘Commerce Department to Make 


Second Production Survey 


The second survey of mayonnaise and| 

. : ° | 

salad dressing production will be under- | 
taken by the Department of Commerce, | 


t was announced Aug. 26. The Depart- | 


i: deeetidary te te week be connection | CO'TesPonding period last year. During) ment’s announcement follows in full 
with furnishing men to take care of the ae tae ee Deter en, | text: 
cotton crop. It is estimated that last! : ° Results of the 1929 survey of sanaean’ 


showed a decrease of about 1,000,000! 
bushels from last year. | 
Argentine exports of flaxseed from the | 
ginning of the Argentine season on| 
Jan. 1 to July 26 were 32,707,000 bushels | 
compared with 51,308,000 bushels during | 


year 611,598 men found employment | 
through personal direction by the di-| 
vision or various methods employed to/|pe 
give the men reliable information about 

openings. And of this number, 308,790 | 


were cotton pickers, 17,892 cotton chop-|the same period in 1929. Exports from| | 


pers, and 11,000 grubbers. The total of |India during the current season from 
wheat and small grain harvesters was! Apr. 1 to July 26 were 6,935,000 busheis 
only 98,850. which was over 100 per cent more than 
Mexican Labor Not Needed curing the corresponding period last; 

It was stated when plans for expand-|vear. Total flaxseed exports from the 
ing the field activities of the farm labor | 
division were announced that the open-j|siderate treatment. With new offices in 
ing of new offices in Texas, California) operation and special agents located at| 
and Arizena would likely cut down the| strategic points, it was pointed out, “it| 
apparent shortage of seasonal labor in| does not appear necessary to bring Mex-| 
the Arizona and California cotton and|icans and others into this country for 
lettuce industries, provided that there| temporary employment to harvest the | 





naise production were so satisfactory to} 
the industry that the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s foodstuffs division has been) asked 
through the medium of the Mayonnaise | 
Manufacturers Association to again col-| 
ect figures on the production and dis-| 
tribution of mayonnaise and _ salad 
dressings, according to announcement) 
today by R. S. Hollingshead, Assistant 
Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestie Commerce. 
Information derived from the Depart- 
ment’s investigation this year will in-| 
clude production figures by pounds and 
gallons, sizes of containers used, what 
proportion of the production is mayon- 
naise, salad dressing and sandwich 
spread or relish, how the products are 


tion of the channels of distribution. 





or manufacture, based upon prospects 
on Aug. 15, is forecast at 589,500 tons 
as compared with a forecast of 641,200 
tons on Aug. 1, and with 703,600 tons 
produced last year. The acreage planted 
this year was 11 per cent larger than in 
1929, but the yield is the lowest on rec- 
ord for the last 10 years. 

Tomatoes are forecast at 1,366,330 
tons compared with 1,499,430 tons fore- 
cast on Aug. 1, and an estimated, pro- 
duction of 1,426,170 tons last year. The 
crop is somewhat smaller than last 
year’s, but the production is 14 per cent 
more than the five-year average for the 
period 1924-1928. 

Production of snap beans is forecast 
at 79,850 tons as of Aug. 15, against 
90,020 tons on Aug. 1, and a crop of 
90,430 tons produced last year. The in- 


dicated production is nearly one-half 
larger than the 1924-1928 five-year 
average. 


Domestic Stocks 
Of Grain Increase 


Weekly Survey Shows Gain in 
All Varities 





Domestic stocks of all grains in store 
and afloat at United States markets in- 
creased during the week ended Aug. 23, 
the Department’.of Agriculture stated 
Aug. 26. Stocks of wheat, oats, rye, and 
flax were larger than one year ago. 

Stocks on Aug. 23 and Aug. 16, respec- 
tively, were as follows, in bushels: 
Wheat, 194,953,000 and 184,064,000; corn, 
2,886,000 and 2,800,000; oats, 21,884,000 
and 17,877,000; rye, 13,359,000 and 12,- 
910,000; barley, 9,453,00 and 7,998,000; 
flax, 458,000 and 215,000. 

Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 179,- 
812,000; corn, 5,910,000; oats, 21,109,000; 
rye, 8,175,000; barley, 11,492,000; flax, 
173,000. There were 12,294,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat in store in bond in 
United States markets Aug. 23 compared 


All of this indicates| were available a special railroad rate,|crops successfully in the States men-| distributed and labeled, and determina-| with 14,041,000 bushels Aug. 16 and 22,- 
suitable housing, fair wages, and con-| tioned.” 


718,000 one year ago. 





early Spring crop put in their appear-| markets were independently firm. 
ance and such kinds usually sold close to|ferings were very light, with growers 
the top. Marketings continued to carry | selling slowly at current prices. The 


| principal influence which would have an 
| unfavorable effect on ‘the Fall price sit- 
j}uation this year is consumer demand. 


mn heavy percentage of packing sows,|corn market weakened slightly as a re- | 
while weighty butchers were in season-! sult of rather general rains in the Cen- | 
ally small supply, indicating that old|tral West and influenced also by fairly 
Avrop butcher hogs with weight have been | liberal country shipments, The oats mar- | 
‘well garnered. The general quality was | ket held independently firm, influenced by | 
fully up to normal for this season of the/an increased demand for this grain, | 
year. Chicago’s recent top was $11.25. largely as a result of the short supplies 
__ Lamb values advanced about 75 cents|of corn. Barley future markets declined 
during»the third week of August on' slightly. Barley is being substituted for 
slaughter account, while feeders were) corn in increasing amounts, particularly 
marked up $1 to $1.25, and matured! on the Pacific Coast. 
Sheep generally 50 cents. Despite in-| The feed market developed a slightly | 
creased receipts, the general undertone easier tone, largely as a result of a slack- | 
of the trade was healthy. ening demand caused by some improve- 
ment in pasturage in areas where the | 
drought has been broken by rains, but in- 
fluenced also by lower grain prices and | 
continued low prices for livestock and | 
dairy products. Hay markets were gen- | 
erally steady to somewhat stronger, with 
| moderate offerings in good demand. Sup- 
plies were slightly in excess of imme- 
diate needs, however, at a few points | 


_ Butter Prices Advance 

Fleece wools were rather quiet in 
eastern markets and sales closed on a 
tew moderate sized lots of 58’s. 60’s and 
66’s, Ohio and similar wools, at steady 
prices. Demand continued moderate for 
a number of lines of western wools, al- 
though the volume of sales was re- 
stricted, compared with the past few Where slight declines were reported. 


Just now, that seems to deserve the 
closest watching. 

The unusual @nditions of this Sum- 
mer have upset the whole dairy situation, 
and in view of this, a special outlook 
report will be released about the middle 
of September. 


Leather Production Declines 
In Czechoslovakian Factories 


The situation of the Czechoslovak tan- 
neries and leather industries became 
more unsatisfactory during the latter 
half! of July and production has been 
further curtailed, according to trade re- 
ports from Prague, forwarded to the De- 
partment «of Commerce by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Sam E. Woods, at 
Prague. 

Orders are scarce and unemployment 
is inereasing. The expected seasonal re- 


XI - 


An Open’ Book 


Why AP prices for good food are low 


, weeks. ; ; The cotton market has tended steadily 
Butter prices advanced slightly on all; downward in August with further slight 
markets after the middle of August.}declines since the middle of the month, 
Some students of the storage figures are| bringing the level below 11 cents at) time largely owing to small demand. No 
predicting a shortage on Sept. 1 of| New Orleans or nearly 7 cents below|improvement has occurred in the facto- 
around 25,000,000 pounds. This would) the prices of a year ago. Both domestic] ries producing braided shoes. 
be a decided change from the excess re-| and foreign demand was moderate with | 


vival failed to materialize and pessimism 
jis becoming more pronounced. The shoe 
industry reports restriction of working 


A & P has millions of customers all over the 
country, and more customers are coming to A & P 
stores every day because they find there the good food 


~ 


ported on July 1, Reports regarding | spot transactions in rather limited quan- 
butter production indicate that the make tities. In some areas, producers were | 
fs still on the decline. Arrivals at the| reported withholding their cotton from 
four larger matkets were considerably the market at present price levels. The| 
lighter than those reported for the pre-| demand seemed to be mostly for white | 
vious week and the corresponding week| strictly low middling up to and including 
a ‘year ago. Conditions in a large por-| strict middling in the lengths seven-! 
tion of the producing sections have im-|eighths to fifteen-sixteenths inch. ° The’ 
proved slightly. Lower temperatures preliminary estimate of the New York 
have prevailed and rain was reported | Cotton Exchange places the world®carry-| 
over a large part of the area and pas- | over of American cotton on Aug. 1 at! 
tures are showing some improvement. 6,150,000 bales, compared with 4,474,000 | 
The cheese markets at Wisconsin as- last year, 5,121,000 in 1928, and 7,794,-| 
sembling points have ruled steady to firm, 000 in 1927. Exports from Aug. 1 to} 
since midmonth. The market continued | Aug. 22 amounted to 189,500 bales, com- 
In the seller’s favor, with dealers de-| pared with 154,542 for the same period 
termined to sell at quotations or not at) last season. y y 
all. Margins received over factory cost Potato shipments have been rapidly in- 
averaged around 1% cents on twins and/creasing, as all the main-crop States 


cheddars, 1% cents on daisies, and 1% | become active. The Chicago carlot mar- 
ket closed slightly stronger on Missouri 


2 cents on longhorns and square : 
to & : cobblers at $1.65 to $1.80 and on Minne- 


In addition to current 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Fertilizer Production 


Production of fertilizer materials 
probably consumes over three-fourths of 
the Eurgpean production of sulphuric 
acid. As in the United States, the other 
large consuming uses for this acid in- 
clude petroleum refining, iron, steel, and 
metallurgical operations, as well as the 
production of chenficals, and rayon and 
other textiles. Much of the recently in- 
creased consumption is attributable par- 
ticularly to greater requirements for 
petroleum refining and rayon. (United 
States Department of Commerce.) 


Texas Cotton Staples Short 


Although Texas has led all the States 
in quantity of cotton produced, it ranks 
only sixth among the principal cotton- 


‘they want at prices they know to be as low as is 
possible to a going business. 


There is no secret about this. 
in business, A & P buys goods to sell them at a profit. 


A & P’s unusual success is due to two facts: 


Like everyone else 


(1) A & P buys the best wherever the best can 


be bought at greatest advantage to A & P customers; 


(2) A & P sells the best for only a little more than the 
best costs—plus selling expense. It can do both 


wr 8. -eceipts _ a - 
a doeahie “fodder” stocks ea eee sota early Ohios at $1.50 to $1.60 per growing States in jena of Sone. Lg 
r 7 ae ee “/100 pounds. Georgia yellow sweet pota-|ing an average staple leng o 5 . ve ° 
myith much of the Current make-of quel toes in bushel hampers sold lower in| sixteenths of an inch in 1928, as com- these thing's because so many people buy in its stores. 


Sty, this class of goods was finding a ready 
market. At New York and other eastern 
points the tone was decidedly firm. 


Peach mar-|pared with 14.68 sixteenths of an inch 
Onion priggs| for the Cotton Belt as a whole. (United 
‘States Department of Agriculture.) 


New York markets at $2. 
kets were mostly lower. 
declined, under increasing shipments. 





‘These people know that A & P passes on to them 
all the saving when prices fall at the sources of supply, 
retaining, under all conditions, no more than its 
regular profit—2!4 cents in the dollar. 


( 


Egg Receipts Decline 

The August egg market was featured 
primarily by a rapid falling off in receipts 
at the four large markets of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and by 
the unusually poor quality of the cur- 
rent arrivals at those points. Both con-| 
ditions, however, were the direct result 
of the unseasonable heat that encom- 
passed the greater portion of the United! 
States, including the important commer- | 
cial egg-producing States of the Middle 
West, from early Summer until mid-! E : ’ . 
‘August. Although current receipts of The number of farms in both North/one person, either by his own labor alone 
eggs are now less than for the corre- Dakota and Minnesota increased the last - we ihe coneaae, a secre. € his 

ondin eriod in 1929, the heavy cold oneal ousehold, e 8. en a 
ony hortned of eggs continue to act decade, according to 6 statement bx the landowner has one or more tenants, rent- 
as a deterrent to any market advance in Bureau of the Census, Aug. 26. The ers, croppers, or managers, the land op- 


Number of Farms Found to Be Larger 


In Both North Dakota and Minnesota 


\ 


Totals in Neighboring States of Northwest Show Gain of 
0.5 and 39 Per Cent Respectively 





Note: This is number XI of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in a great many newspapers. 





prices. . number increased ‘by 6,998 in Minnesota,|erated by each is conpidored a(“farm.” THE 7a A NTIC és P A CIFIC TEA 
alan S ; , 4 While there was an increase of 360 in| Any tract of land of le8s than three acres A 
i ee Soomsed Pomiey seottes for kage iat ci Dakota. The statement follows in’ used for agricultural purposes, which GREAT co. , 


«full text: produced products to the value of $250 
A farm, for census purposes, includes|in the preceding calendar year, is classed 
all the land which is directly farmed by\a “farm.” 
CO 


for the most part about steady. The com- 
bined arrivals at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago, were consider- 


ably lighter than a year ago, due pri- Increase Increase 
marily to the-hot weather which sharply Apr. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 1925-1930 1920-1930 
reduced marketings at country points. she i Bd Hes ee Munsber re Number Pet. 
arri ina] Nort akota . 8,05 715, 77,69 ,080 . 360 5 
Gompf Beg So Se. bosons Minnesota .... 185,476 188,231 178,478 *_2'755 “15 6988 3. 
bnormally high temperatures of recent) *Decreése. ; , | © 1930, The Great Atlantic # Pacific Tea Co. 
ks, resulting in a comparative short-, The figures for 1930 are preliminary and subject to correction. 
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State of California: Sacramento. 


H. C. BUFORD ET AL. 


Vv. 
Fior1n Fruit Growers’ ASSOCIATION 
California Supreme Court 
Sac. No. 4334 ; 

Appeal from judgment of Superior Court 
of Sacramento County. 
HINSDALE, OTIs & JoHNSON (Ropert W. 

JENNINGS of counsel) for appellants; 
Eviott, ATKINSON & SiTTon for re- 

spondent. 
@pinion of the Court 
July 26, 1930 
PRESTON, J.—Plaintiffs, alleging them- 


selves to be members in good standing of | 


defendant corporation, brought this suit | the 12th day of January, 1928. Judgment 


it, asking for an_accounting and 
a’ payment to them resp@ctively of their 
share of certain items in the hands of 
said corporation styled “refunds” and 
further alleging a demand upon said de- 
fendant for their proportionate share of 
such refunds and its failure and refusal 
to comply therewith. ’ ! 
Defendant answered with a denial of 
the right of plaintiffs and each of them 
to share in any stth refunds and further 
pleaded that plaintiffs had relinquished | 
and abandoned all their rights to any 
part of said refunds and as a_ special 
defense further pleaded that plaintiffs 
were at all times herein prior to the fruit 
season in the Fall of 1927, regular mem- 
bers in good standing of said Associa- 
tion; that during said fruit season they, 
and each of them failed, refused and 
neglected to ship their fruit for such sea-,| 
son through defendant corporation and 
- that they and each of them thereby ter-| 
minated any right to any of the refunds| 
involved in the action. As a further, 
separate defense, defendant pleaded that 
plaintiffs withdrew from the Association 
prior to the commencement of the action | 
without the consent of the board of di-| 
rectors and thereby ceased to be mem- 
bers of the Association and as a conse-| 
quence thereof lost any right they might | 
otherwise have had to said refunds men- 
Jiened in the complaint. 


Plaintiff's Rights Waived 
Through Inactivity 


The court below gave judgment in 
favor of defendant. As a basis for said 
udgment it found substantially as fol- 
4 That plaintiffs were for a long 
time prior to Nov. 10, 1927, members of 
said defendant Association; that while 
such members they agreed with defend- | 
ant to ship all their fruit through said 
Association and that they did so at all 
times megtioned in their complaint prior | 
to said season of 1927; that the fruit of | 
said previous years delivered by plain- 
tiffs to ae was shipped to de- 
fendant, which in turn, sold it through 
the agency of the California Fruit Ex- 
change; that the Fruit Exchange upon 
the sale of said fruit, after deducting 
from the proceedg of sale, 7 per cent as | 
its commissions for selling, and a small 
pmivunt to cover the estimated expens¢ 
of. handling said fruit shipments, re- 
mitted the net sale price to defendant 
Association and the latter thereupon ap- 
portioned said sum so received by it) 
among its members, including plaintiffs, 
and that they had received all such 
moneys so paid by said California Fruit 
Exchange except that subsequently. the | 
Fruit Exchange deducted from the com- 
missions and expenses retained by it from 
said sale, the actual cost of conducting 
its operations and handling said fruit) 
and ultimately returned the excess, with 
some other items to defendant Associa- 
tion, which excess constituted and be- 
came a part of the profits or refunds to 
defendant Association, which were dis- 
tributable to its members in accordance 
with the provisions of its by-laws. In 
other words, the substance of the findings 
is that the plaintiffs, but for their in- 
fraction of the by-laws of said corpora- 
tion and violation af the shipping agree- 
ment made by some of them, would have 
been entitled to an unascertained sum by 
reason of the refunds made by said Fruit 
Exchange to defendant. Continuing, 
however, the court found that during the 
fruit season of 1927 plaintiffs became 
nonactive members of said Association 
and as 2 consequence, under the by-laws 
thereof, lost the right to any portion of | 
the refunds or profits to which they 
would otherwise have been entitled from 
defendant. 


Rights Forfeited Through 
Violation of By-laws 


The by-laws which plaintiffs are al- 
leged to have violated are what are 
known as sections 8 and 9 of Article XI, 
which read as follows: “Section 8. It 
shall be and is hereby declared to be the 
duty and obligation of mémbers to mar- 
ket all of their fruit handled by the Asso- 
ciation, and to buy all of their shook and 
other packing supplies and spray ma- 
terial through the Association; anc any 
member who for a season omits so to} 
do, without the consent of the Board of | 
Directors, shall be deemed a nonactive 
member. Section 9. Any member who 
becomes nonactive in the Association 
shall be declared by the Board of Di- 
rectors to have thereby terminated his| 
membership and reiinquished all interest 
and claim in the Association, and its 
funds and properties, and his member- 
ship in the Association shall cease.” 

The court further found that said by- 
laws required plaintiffs.and each of them 
and all other members of defendant As- 
sociation to execute a shipping agree- 
ment, a pertinent part of which is as 
follows: “The party of the first part 
agrees and undertakes that his property 
rights and interests in the Florin Fruit | 
Growers’ Association are defined, deter-| 
mined and fixed by the by-laws of said 
Association and the proper action of the | 
. Board of Directors of said Association 

thereunder; and in this respect the party 
of the first part agrees that if he shall | 
withdraw from said Association ‘ with- 
out firs: having obtained the written con- 
sent of the Board of Directors so to dg, 
or if he shall become a nonactive mem? 
ber of the Association fe shall thereby 
renounce, relinquish and release any and 
all claims, demands or interest which he 
has in or to the properties or funds of 
the Florin Fruit Growers’ Associution, 
and of, in and to any refunds or moneys | 
which have not been at the time of his 


against 


| 


directors of said defendant declared the 
membership of plaintiffs and each o 
them in said Association terminated and 
their certificates of membership cancelled 
and declared that because of plaintiffs’ 
breach of said agreement and by-laws, 
they and each of them did thereby re- 
nounce, relinquish and release any and 
all claims or demands that they or any 
of them had in or to the property or 
funds of defendant Association. 


Anomaly Said to Occur in 
Association By-laws 
The present action was instituted on 


was entered on the 29th —_ ef October, 
1928, and this appeal by plaintiffs upon 
a full record followed. The refunds in- 
volved have accumulated over the years 
intervening between 1922 and 1927, re- 
spectively, and are in essence the balance 
due the members of defendant corporation 
as and for the purchase price of their 
fruits sold through said Fruit Exchange. 
(Hood River Orchard Co. v. Stone. [Ore.] 
191 Pac. 662, 666 et seq.) 

Appellants assault the by-laws quoted 
above upon the ground that they are 
void if given a retrospective operation 
because without notice they undertake to 
destroy their vested property rights, and 
this contention deserved serious consid- 
eration. In this connection, an anomaly 
appears from the by-laws, ~In Article 
XII is found the following: 

“Any member of this Association may 
be expelled by members representing 
two-thirds or more of all of the votes of 
the Association, by resolution passed and 


called for the purpose, or at any regular 
meeting, the reason for such expulsion 
being stated in the resolution. But such 
expelled member shall have his prop- 
erty interest in the Association equi- 
tably and fairly appraised by the Board 
of Directors, and the amount thereof 
fixed in money within 60 days after the 
close of the season in which he was ex- 
pelled, and there shall be paid to such 
member the amount of such appraisal as 
and when the same would have been paid 
had he remained a member of the Asso- 
ciation. And further the appraisal of 
the interest of such member as made 
by the Board of Directors shall be con- 
clusive and binding.” 


retains his property interests until ap- 
praised and paid for, but a member who 
has committed perhaps a less serious of- 
fense is in eftect expelled and at the 


in the Association. It should also be 
noted that respondent, although calling 
itself a cooperative association, is in fact. 
no more than a private nonstock corpora- 
tion organized under the law as it stood 
in 1890. If it were in fact a cooperative 


f; She may not be deported to any other 


adopted at any meeting of the members| 


We thus see that an expelled member | by-law. 


same time forfeits his property interests | qui 


s 


Deportation Ruling 


| Mrs. Wenglinsky Contends She 
May Not Be Sent Anywhere 
But Russia 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently been asked, in a 
petition for a writ of certiorari, to rule 
upon thevcase of Dora Wenglinsky,, who 
maintains that as she came to the United 
States ffom her home in Odessa, Russia, 


country than Russia. A®*deportation war- 
rant, dated Mar. 19, 1926, and signed 
by the Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, directed that she be deported “to 
Poland the country from whenee_ she 
came.” 


It is pointed out in the petition for 
the writ of certiorari, filed with the court 
in the case docketed under the title of 
Wenglinsky v. Zurbrick, No. , that 
the petitioner was born in Russia &nd 
entered the United States under her 
maiden name in 1913. Shortly there- 
after she married a naturalized citizen, 





In 1920 she married a man who was 
born in Kaminsk, Pietrokov, Russia. He 
came to the United States in 1915 but 
never became a citizen. By the treaty 
of Riga, ratified in 1921, the birthplace 
of this second husband be&me part of 
the Republic of Poland. 





| that the corporation intended to disregard; 


the terms of said amendment. 

Appellants having in August and Sep- 
tember, 1927, failed to ship their fruit 
‘as direeted, the board thereafter and-on | 
Nov. 10, 1927, cancelled the member-; 
ship of each of them and purported to; 
forteit their property interests in the 
corporation. The filing of this action 
for an accounting followed on Jan. 13, 
1928. On Jan. 28, 1928, at the next 
annual meeting of respondent, the mem- 
bers ratified the change in the minutes 
| previously made by the secretary, which 
presumably showed that the amendment 
had not been duly passed. 

Said section 9 is inapplicable under sec- 
tion 8 as amended; likewise said sec- 
tion as amended removes the penalty 
under the shipping agreement. The dif- 
ference between the amendment and the! 
original by-law is simply that in~ the 
amendment appellants are penalized only 
5 cents per package for their failure to 
ship the said crop of fruit and their 
membership and property rights. are! 


from whom she was divorced in 1919.; 
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Opposition of Certain of) 4s ve 
to Proceeding 


Clients 
Which Proved Beneficial 
To All No Bar to Right . 


Richmond, Va. 
E. P. BUFORD ET AL. ’ 
v. 
ToBACCO GROWERS COOPERATIVE 
ene: ASSOCIATION, ETC. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
ee No. 3021 


AW 

astern District of North Carolina. 

J. CRAWForD Biccs (Biccs & Br@éUGHTON 
on brief) for appellants; H. S. Warp 


J. H. Pou on brief) for appellees. 


Judges, and ERNEST F. CocHRAN, Dis- 

trict Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
July 11, 1930 - 

PER CURIAM.—This is an appeal by 
counsel from an order of the district 
judge refusing an allowance of counsel 
fees. Counsel represented certain mem-- 
bers of the Tobacco Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, and in the behalf of 


|the latter asked that receivers be ap- 


pointed for the association on the 
grounds of mismanagement and immi- 
nent insolvency. 

_ Receivers were appointed on their pe- 
tition, and under the receivership the 
debts of the association have been paid 
and a fund of approximately $500,000 


‘has been ‘realized for distribution among 


the members. Petjtioning counsel were 
appointed attorneys for the receivers and 
allowances of $5,000 each have been made 
to_them for services rendered as such. 


Members’ Opposition No Bar 

They have filed this petition, however, 
for an allowance for services rendered 
in bringing and prosecuting the suit in 
which the receivers were appointed, and 
ask the allowance on the ground that 
through their services a fund has been 
realized or preserved for the benefit of 
all of the members of the association 
and that they should be compensated 
from the fund for such services. 





otherwise undisturbed, whereas, under 
the original by-law, the’ membership as 
well as all property interests are cut 
off instanter. It requires no argument 
to demonstrate that a man might as- 
sume the risk under the amendment and 
declifie. to assume it under the original | 


We are unable to see why the doctrine | 
of estoppel in pais does not fully meet | 
this situation. It is not enough to say 
that appellants knew of the by-law re- | 

iring a two-thirds vote for the passage | 
of amendments ard hence must be bound | 
by such knowledge to know that the by- 
law had not been legally amended. The 
point is that respondent led the ;appel- 
lants to their prejudice to believe that 





the penalty of 5 cents per package would 


| corporation, a copy of the by-laws, which 


| fruit. 


organization, these by-laws would have; measure the limit of their punishment 
to meet the test prescribed by the fol-|for failure to ship their crops as re- 
lowing sections of the Civil Code: 653p,| quired. The result of.the application of 
subdivision 3; 653w, subdivision 2 and|said principle is that as between ap- 
653jj, subdivision j. As to the validity | pellants and respondent at least the by- 
of by-laws which disturb vested rights,|laws were amended on Jan. 4, - 1927, 
see State v. San Francisco Sav. ete. Soc.,|and this without regard to what 
66 Cal. App. 53, 57-58; Borenstein v.|may have been shown by a later im- 
Grand Lodze, 2 Cal. App. 624, 630. peachment of the minutes of the corpora- 

The so-called shipping agreement re-|tion. If the responsible members of the 
lied upon by respondent is also assailed | corporation had verbally or by resolu- 
as providing a penalty in violation of | tion assured appellants that the by-law 
section 1670 of the Civil Code. would not be enforced but instead a 5 


i cents per package penalty would be col- 
Appellants Claim Lack of et 9 —-— would say that the pen- 
. * alty of such original by-law had t 
Proper Notification b . been by such conduct waived, if aul 
But these suggested serious questions} ants acted upon such assurance to their 
need pot be definitely determined as we| detriment. It is in evidence also that in 
are led by the’ further considerations | at least two instances where other mem- 
hereinafter noted to the conclusion that bers failed in previous years to ship 
respondent is estopped to forfeit the) their fruit, forfeiture had not been ex- 
property interests and membership of| acted under the original by-law. ‘# 
appellants in said corporation. These This solution seems a to work jus- 
further facts may be stated as follows: | tice as between the parties. Appellants 
At an annual meeting of the members/for many years have been prominent 
of said corporation on Jan. 4, 1927, there|members of respondent Association; 
was introduced, voted upon, declared to| they differed simply as to the method 
be passed and thereafter spread upon the|of handling the shipment of their fruit 
minutes, a purported amendment in sec-; for this season and failed to ship be- 
tion 8 of Article XI of the by-laws of|causé og certain exactions imposed by 
the Association, which said purported | the eee The matter was the 
amendment reads as follows: “Section! subject of much discussion. To penalize 
8. It shall be and is hereby declared to|them 5 cents per package and allow them 
be the duty and obligation of members'to retain their membership and prop- 
to market all their fruit through the As-|erty interests seems but fair and equi- 
sociation and to buy all of their shook | table under the record as presented. The 
and other packing supplies, and spray | general doctrine of estoppel has on in- 
materials through the Association, and numerable occasions been considered by 
any member who for a season omits so| this court, although perhaps not under 
to do, without the conseht of the Board] tha exact facts here disclosed, but it is 
of Directors, shall pay a penalty of 5) well-understood principle and where 
cents per package of his season’s crop, | applicable we should not hesitate to ap- 
shipped outside of the Association.” Fol-| ply it. It is well expressed in section 
lowing the declaration by the president | 1962, subdivision 3 of the Code of Civil 
of the passage of the amendment and| Procedure, as follows: “Whenever a 
the spreading of the same upon the!party has, by his own declaration, act, 
minutes of the corporation, the said or omission, intentionally and deliber- | 
amendment was printed and turned over| ately led another to believe a particular 
to the manager of the corporation for|thing true, and to act upon such belief, 
enforcerfent, although it was not mailed} he can not, in any litigation, arising 
oyt to the membership, out of such declaration, act, or omission, 
During the year 1927, repeated regular | he permitted to falsify it.” (See, also, 


and special meetings were held and the/Dool y. City of Los Angeles, 80 Cal. Dec 
integrity of this amendment was not/ 69.) 7 : , 


assailed. In June, 1927, one of the ap- In this case it was not necessary to 
pellants, acting for the remainder of | plead estoppel for it was relied upon as 
them, secured from the manager of the|a defense to matter set up in the answer, 
(Llewellyn Iron Works v. Abbott Kin- 
ney Co., 172 Cal. 210, 213.) 

In Morrison v. Dorsey, 48 Md. 461, it | 
was held that the subscribers to stock 
of the corporation, who had recognized 
the validity of the by-laws under which 
the association acted and upon the faith 
of Which admission others were induced | 
to act, should be estopped to question 
|the modé by which the by-laws were 
adopted. If this doctrine is applicable | 
to a member or subscriber, it ought also 
to be applicable in a proper case to the 
corporation itself. Upon the general 
subject of waiver and estdppel by a cor- 
poration to rely upon its by-laws, see 
Thompson on Corporations, 3d edition, 
volume 2, section 1158, page 557. If! 
vespondent were in fact a nonprofit co- 
operative association, a majority vote 
only would be necessary to amend the 
by-laws (Civ, Code, sec. 653jj). A ma- 
| jority vote only was required to adopt 


contained the questioned amendment in- 
tact and pasted on the back cover there- 
of. About the same time, and while act- 
ing in the same capacity, he inquired of 
the president in open regular meeting 
of the members of said corporation “what 
the amendment meant?”’, to which the 
president replied it “meant just what it 
said.” The president when called as a 
witness by appellants admitted the truth 
of this occurrence. Appellants also 
claimed that in failing to ship their fruit 
for the season of 1927, they relied upon 
these assurances frcm respondent and 
thought and believed that the terms of 
said proposed amended by-law measured 
the penalty for any infraction on their 
part of the rules and regulations of the 
corporation respecting the shipment of 


{ 


~ 


Irregularity of Amendment 


; among whom the fund will be distributed 


“The learned district judge has denied 
their petition in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion without, however, finding the 
facts upon which this exercise of discre- 
tion is based; and we cannot tell from 
the record before us whether he thqught 
that petitioners were not entitled to fees 
for bringing and prosecuting the suit be- | 
cause same was opposed by other mem- 
bers of the association, or that the serv- 
ices of petitioners did not result in bene- 
fit to members other than their clients, 
or that the allowance as counsel for the 
receivers, being paid out of the same 
fund, was intended to be in full compen- 
sation of all services rendered in con- 
nection with the suit. 

There can be no doubt that in a case 
where counsel for complainants, who sue 
as representatives of a class, succeed in 
recovering or preserving a fund 
which is brought into the  cus- 
tody of the court and inures to the 
benefit of the class, such counsel are 
entitled to reasonable compensation for 
their services to be paid to them out of 
the fund. Central R. R. vy. Pettus, 113 
U. S. 116; International Improvement 
Co. v. Greenough, 105 U. S. 527; Carbon 
Steel Co. v. Slayback (C=C. A., 4th), 31 
Fed (2d) 702; Muskegon Boiler Works v. 
Tenn. Ry. Co., 274 Fed. 836. 

And in this case, where counsel rep- 
resenting members of an association 
have brought and prosecuted a suit in | 
which a receiver has been appointed and 
assets have been preserved which have | 
paid off all of the association’s debts 
and created a fund which will be dis-| 
bursed among all of the members, they 
are entitled to be compensated out of | 
the fund for their services in bringing 
and prosecuting the suit, if the court is 
of the opinion that its institution really 
benefited the members. And this is true 
even though a large percentage of the 
members may have opposed the suit. 

In other words, if the class of persons 





has been benefited by thie suit, it makes 
no difference that some of them may 
have contested it; for it is the benefit 
conferred, and not thé fact that all of 
the beneficiaries may have agrced as to 
what was beneficial, that entitles counsel 
to compensation. 
Cause Remanded 

On the other hand, the amount of 
compensation is a matter resting within 
The sound discretion of the District 
Judge, who has better opportunity than 
this court can possibly have to judge 
of the extent and value of the services 
rendered; and if he intended the $15,- 
000 allowance to petitioning counsel to 
compensate them for services rendered 
in bringing and prosecuting, the suit as 
well as for services rendered the re- 





| 


with such exercise of discretion on his 
part. 
The case will be remanded, therefore, 
with direction that the learned District | 
Judge find the facts and make such fur- | 
ther orders in the case as may be ap-| 
propriate in view of the principles herein | 
set forth. If the allowances made to)! 
counsel as attorneys for the. receivers 
were intended to cover services rendered 
in the institution and prosecution of the 
suit, he will so find. 

If not so intended, and if he ‘is of | 
opinion that the institution of the suit| 
was beneficial to the members of the! 





| association and resulted in the preserva- | 


tion of a fund for their benefit, he will | 
make such allowances to petitioners as 
will reasonably eompensate them for’ 
their services, to be, paid to them out of | 
the fund now in the hands of the re-| 


 ceivers. The costs on this appeal will be | we Ws Page Is Appointed 


equally divided. Remanded. 


Provision Made for Fixing | 
Effective Date of Census 


State of Ohio: | 
Columbus, Aug. 26. 





Held to Be Confusing 


Fseems, however, that some time dur- 
ing the Fall of the year 1927, the secre- 
tary discovered that under Article XXII 
of said by-laws a two-thirds vote of the 
members or their assent in writing was 
necessary for the passage of an amend- 


‘the by-laws and there is respectable au- | 
thority that, in the absence of a statute | 


of the members will otherwise. (Cook 
on Corporations, 3d ed, vol. 2, sec, 721, | 





withdrawal or becoming a _nonactive 
member, distributed or paid.” 4 
, The court concluded its findings by the | 
' general finding’ that the plaintiffs and ' 
each of them, without legal excuse,! 
violated said by-laws and said agree- | 
ment by failing, refusing and neglect- 
ing to market or ship their fruit for the | 
season of 1927 through the said Associa- 


tion. The court further found that by |pellants, however, received no. notice of *SEAWELL, J.; WASTE, C. J.; LANGDON,| cordance with the 1930 census, of a pop-|professor of history and economics, Uni- 


resolution of Nov. 10, 1927, the board of 
1 


“a 


tr 


| ity vote only and not the required two- 


p. 529.), 
ment thereto, and feeling that a major- It follows that the finding of the court 
thivds vote had been cast for said amend- 
ment, he essayed to change the minutes 
of said meeting and in so doing acted} 
with the knowledge of some of th» di- 
rectors. The exact minutes are not in 
evidence but it is presumed that they 
were so altered as to show that the 
amendment had failed of passage. Ap- 


the rights of the parties and, as a conse- 
uénce, that appellants have suffered a 
orfeiture of their rights in the refunds | 
in question, is without support in the | 
evidence. 
The judgment is reversed. 
We concur: Curtis, J.; RICHARDS, J.; | 





any kind of a change in the minutes or|J.; SHENK, J | 


I 





In so far as it affects cities and vil- 
teges ip Ohio and the classification of | 


to a different effect, the by-laws of a| school districts as to population, the 1930|other, Henry P. Fletcher, of Pennsyl- 
corporation are not binding if a majority , census will not be completed until 30) vania, was named by President Hoover | 


days after the issuance of a proclama- | 
tion by the Secretary of Stafe officially | 
announcing the population of the mu-| 
nicipalities of the State by the Federal | 


that the original by-laws, sections 8 and| census, according to a recent ruling of |™@ 
9, and said shipping agreement, control | the Attorney General, Gilbert Bettman. | 88 follows: 


Mr. Bettman further ruled that when 
the board of education of a city school 
district having a population of less than 
150,000 is composed in part of members 
elected from subdistricts, the terms of 
office of such Jatter members automati- 
cally—expire upon the attainment, in ac- 


ulation of 150,000 persons or more. | 


a 


To Obtain Fees 


eal from the District Court for the} 


and W. T. Joyner (M. L. Corey and/| 


Before PARKER and NorTHCUTT, Circuit | 


ceivers, we are not disposed to interfere! * 


‘at Cobham, Va., in 1866; 


‘\ 









CURRENT LAW ' 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Criminal law—Sentence—Probation—Order requiring defendant to serve por- 
tion of sentence—Validity— . 7 ! 

An order of*the Federal district court which provided for the suspension of a 
. two-year sentence during the last*nine months and for the placing of the de- 
| fendant on probation after the service of the first 15 months of the sentence, 
d, since the district court has no power to require the serving of a 
on of the sentenge of imprisonment as a condition of probation. 

White, Warden, etc., v. Burke; C. C. A. 10, No. 191, Aug. 11,1930. 








1 





| Insurance—Life insurance-—Liability of insurer—Double indemnity clause—Ex- 
i clusion of risk in incontestable ot a ie Ee ie S 
The incontestable clause in a life insurance policy did not preciu - 
surance aaneae apie denying liability under the double indemnity clause on 
the ground that the insured died from injuries inflicted by another person an 
that the double indemnity clause expressly excluded death resulting from injuries 
so inflicted as a risk, since an incontestable clause merely precludes the insurer 
from questioning the validity of the contract on the ground that it was —e 
in its inception, or because invalid by reason of a broken condition, and cannot be 
used as a means of rewrif@ng into the con 
itself positively excluded. ; 
Jolley v. Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.; N. Car. Sup. Ct., No. 55, Aug. 
20, 1980. 


#andlord and tenant—Injuries’ to tenant’s invitee—Landlord’s liability—Deféc- 





| tive condition of door deviee—Notice to landlords— ¥ 

The owners of an apartment building were liable to a visitor of a tenant for 
injuries to his hand caused by a defect in the automatic closing device with which 
a door, used in common by all the tenants, was equipped, where the device had 
been defective for a sufficient time before the accident for the owners, in the per- 
formance of their duty to their tenant, to have discovered*the defective condition 
and to have repaired it. 

Goldsmith v. Ricles et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Aug. 13, 1930. 











Shipping—Carriage of goods—Loss of cargo from fire—Negligence of chief engi- 
neer—Liability of owner in not maintaining supervision—Exemption of owner 
under fire statute— E . 

Where the loss of the cargo of a vessel was due to the negligencg of the chief 
engineer in piling a new supply of coal on top of old pile of hot coal in tem- 
porary bunker of vessel, producing spontaneous combustion, the owner of the 
vessel was exempt from liability under the Fire Statute (U. S. C. Tit. 46, secs. 
182, 187), distinguishing between the neglect of the.owner, as such, and the 
negligence of the ship’s officers, and relieving the owner of liability for damage 
to or loss of cargo caused by fire, and could not be held liable on the theory that 
the failure to maintain such supervision as would have prevented or corrected 
the chief engineer’s negligende constituted negldet by owner as such under the 
statute. 

Earl & Stoddart, Inc., et al. v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Liu. D.C. S. BN. Y, 
No. A 95-206, Aug. 19, L930, 


Shipping—Carriage of goods—iLoss of cargo from fire—Exemption of owner 
from liability—Seaworthiness at commencement of voyage— ce ne 
¢ Under the Fire Statute (U.,8. C., Tit. 46, secs. 182, 187), distinguishing be- 
tween the neglect of the owner, as stich, and the negligence of the ship’s officers, 
and relieving owner of liability for damage to cargo caused by fire unless the 
fire Ses caused by the neglect of the owner as such, as distinguished from the 
negligence of the officers, the owner of a vessel was exempt from liability for loss. 
of cargo caused by the negligence of the chief engineer in piling a new load of 
coal on hot coal in the temporary bunker of the vessel, producting spontaneous 
combustion, although the vessel, by reason of such negligence, was unseaworthy 
before the commencement of the voyage, since such statute does not make the 
exemption of the owner from liability conditional on seaworthiness of vessel 
after the commencement of the voyage. 

Earl & Stoddart, Inc., et al. v. ElRrman’s Wilson Line, Ltd.; D. C., S. D.N. Y., 
No. A 95-206, Aug. 19, 1930. 








Shipping—Carriage of goods—Loss of cargo from fire—Exemption of owner 
from liability—Contract obligation to make vessel seaworthy before commence- 
ment of voyage— 

The obligation of the owner of a vessel to exercise reasonable care to make 
the vessel seaworthy before the commencement of the voyage, under a contract 
incorporating the Fire Statute (U. S. C., Tit. 46, secs. 182, 187), exempting the 
owner from liability for loss from fire not caused by the design or neglect of 
the owner, did not make the owner liable for loss of cargo caused by the negli- 
gence of the chief engineer in piling new coal on hot coal in the temporary 
bunker of, the ship, producing spontapeous combustion, on the theory that the 
yessel was not seaworthy did not cut down the exemption granted by the statute. 

Earl & Stoddart, Inc., etal. v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd.; D.C., S. D. N. Y., 
No. A 95-206, Aug. 19, 1930. 





Shipping—Carriage of. goods—Loss of cargo from fire—Exemption of owner 
under fire statute—Effect of provision of bill of lading— 

A clause in a bill of lading making shipment subject to the provisions of the 
Fire Statute (U S. C., Tit. 46, secs. 182, 187), exempting the owner of a vessel 
from liability for loss of cargo from fire rt caused by neglect of owner, would 
negative a provision of the bill of lading waiving the protection of such statute. 

Earl & Stoddart, Inc., et al. v. Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Ltd.; D.C., S. D. N. Y., 
No. A 95-206, Aug. 19, 1930. 
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Cooperative marketing associations— embership—Forfeiture—Failure to ship 
through association—Estoppelto deny Validity of new by-law— : 

Where a fruit growers’ marketing association led members to believe that 
thespenalty for failure to ship through the association would be a fine in accord- 
ance with a by-law adopted by, a majority vote, it was estoppel’to deny that the 
by-law was void because not passed by a two-thirds vote and to declare a for- 
feiture of interest in the association in accordance with prior by-laws.—Buford 
et al. v. Florin Fruit Growers’ Assn. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 1996, 
Aug. 27, 1930. 





Cooperative marketin 
Counsel fees— de c ites ‘ 

In a receivership proceeding against a cooperative marketing association Jin 
which the debts of the association were paid and a fund was created for dis- 
tribution to the memburs, counsel who prosecuted the suit for some of the mem- 
bers were entitled to compensation out of the fund, even though a large per- 
centage of the members opposed the suit, since all of the members were benefited 
by their services.—Buford, et al., v. Tobacco Growers Cooperative Assn. (C. C. 
A. 4.)—V U. S. Daily, 1996, Aug. 27, 1930. 


g associations—Receivership—Suit by some members— 


~ 





Prohibition—Forfeitures—Property used in manufacture of liquor—Real estate— 

Articles permanently attached td’ a building ued in the manufacture of liquor 
were not subject toldestruction under the National Prohibition Act, since the 
section of such act which provides for the forfeiture of property applies only to 
personal property which is capable of being seized and brought before the court 
on a search warrant.—United States v. 8,765 barrels, etc. (D.C.,S. D. N. Y.)e-V | 
U. S. Daily, 2000, Aug. 27, 1930” 


Patents 


Patents—Joinder of inventions—Particular cases— ee 

Even if there is a patentable cooperation between the specific lubricating 
means for controlling a cleansing fluid broadly in a tool, this is no indication 
that the specific means for controlling the cleansing fluid and the specific means 


por- 


tract risks and.hazards which the policy 
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AUTHORIZED sthrements ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEeInec 
PusBLisHeED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaiLy 





‘Claim in Patent 
For Motor Drill 
Upheld on Appeal 


| 

'Prior Art Held Not to Antici- 
pate Features of Lubricat- 
ing Valve as Disclosed in 
Application . 





EX PARTE GEORGE H. GILMAN. 


Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 715. 
|Patent No. 1771675 was issued July 29, 
| 1980, to George H. Gilman for Tools, 

on application filed June 23, 1919, 

Serial No. 306014. Opinion dated Dec. 

13, 1929. 

L. A. MAxson for applicant. 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
© and Ipg and THURBER, Examiners in 
| Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 
| THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
|an appeal from the action of the primary 
|examiner in finally rejecting claims 2, 3, 
14, 5, 6, 20 to 25, inclusive, and 36. 
| Claims 2, 20 and 36 are representative 
and are as follows: 

2. In a motor having a‘plurality of parts, 
a lubri-ant reservoir, means for holding 
|gertain of said parts against relative rota- 
| tive movement including a holding member 
|having passage means extending there- 
| through for supplying lubricant from said 
| reservoir to the motor parts, and means 
for controlling the flow of lubricant 
through said passage means. 
| 20. The combination with a motor hav- 
ing a piston, and a member adapted to re- 
ceive the blow of the piston and to trans- 
mit the blow to a hollow drill steel, of 
fluid conducting means comprising two co- 
axially disposed tubes, one of which termi- 
nates within the steel to conduct a liquid 
thereto, and the other of which terminates 
within said member. 

36. In a fluid actuated motor having a 
plurality of parts including a’ cylinder and 
a rear hedfd member, means for holding” 
said head member and cylinder against 
relative movement including a dowel pin, a 
lubricant reservoir and passage means for 
placing said reservoir in communication 
with said cylinder including passage means 
through said dowet pin, and an automatic 
valve in said dowel pin for controlling 
flow of lubricant from said reservoir to 
the motor. 

The on relied upon are: Allen, 
1405375, Jarf. 31, 1922; Mackie et al, 
1042359, Oct. 22, 1912; Sherwood, 1116- 
139, Nov. 3, 1914; British patent, 120010, 
Oct. 24, 1918. c 

This application relates to details of 
motor drilling apparatus and the first 
set of claims is drawn tothe structure as 
disclosed in which a valve is disclosed 
}mounted in a dow®l pin, the valve be- 
|ing designed to permit the passage of 
|lubricant from a reservoir in the handle 
|to the motor parts. The dowel pin is 
|to prevent relative rotation between the 
|}head and the motor cylinder. 


Contentions Stated 
| The examiner points out that a valve 
for similar lubrication control is old as 
disclosed at 19 in the patent to Allen 
and he holds that it would not involve 
invention to modify the casing for this 
|valve so that it would act as a dowel 
pin since dowel pins are old in preventing 
movement between the parts of a motor 
and he cites art which he states shows 
such use of dowel pins. Appellant takes 
;some exception to the. art cited for the 
|disclosure of dowel pins, but, in any 
;event, we cannot agree with the exam- 
iner that the specific construction set 
forth in claim 36 wherein the valve for 
controlling the passage of the lubricant 
is located in the dowel pin does not pre- 
sent subject matter involving invention 
| over the disclosure of Allen. 
| We do not consider’that the employ- 
|ment of the casing of the valve of, Allen 
as a dowel pin, in the manner se& forth 
in claim 36, is devoid of invention. - In 
our opinion, however, claims 2 to 6, in- 
|clusive, do not properly define appel- 
jlant’s invention. In the brief it is urged 
|that Allen does not teach the use of the 
valve in the dowel pin. These claims, 
however, do mot specify such a @onstruc- 
tion. In our opinion there is nothing 
broadly patentable in providing a dowel 
|pin for holding the parts of a motor in 
| position, the dowel pin being provided 
with a passageway through which lubri- 
cant or other fluid may flow. Claim 2, - 
particularly, is very broad and claim 4 
does not refer specifically to the control 
of lubricant. 

Distinction Claimed 


The examiner has held that the remain- 
ing claims whith are drawn to cover ap- 
pellant’s specific construction fpr sup- 
plying air and water to the drill for 
cleaning purposes relates to a separate 
invention-from the subject matter cov- 
ered ,in the claims previously discussed 
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for controlling the Mabricating fluid are not patentably distinct——Ex parte Gil- 
man. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 1996, Aug. 27, 1930. 

\ +> 
Patents—Tool claim allowed— . 

Patent 1771675 to Gilman for. Tool,’ clain® 36 of application allowed; claims 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 20 to 25 refused.—Ex parte Gilman. (Pat. 0. Bd, Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1996, Aug. 27, 1930. | 
of economics, University of Virginia,’ 
4 1906-22; mémber United States Tariff | 

To Tariff Commissfon | goard, 1911-12; Tax Commissioner of} 
Continued ‘from Page 1.) | Virginia, 1914-15; member United States 


sion and at one time was, its chairman, ee ee waebeen: 
the President said. He retired as a mem-| mittees, 1917-18; member executive com-, 
ber of the Commission in 1922. wisien, aerate ne Seneeiation 

. i m-| (vice president, 1922); president National | 
Tye. mapibers 42 Ge. sey. Tae Ce Tox T eedintian 1924-25; -chairman of | 
council, Institute of Economics; member 
of American Historical Association. 





mission have now been appointed. The 








as Chairman of the Commission on Aug. | 
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Thomas Walker Page, economist; born 
educated at) 
Randolph-Macon College and at Univer- | 
sities of Letpzig and Oxford. Dean, Col- | 
lege of Comnterce, University of Cali-; 
fornia, 1900-02; head of Department of ! 
Economics, University of Texas, 1903-04; 
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versity of Califérnia, 1904-06; professor | 
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The great Olympic is an ocean-going 
home for many executives Who 
travel to Europe. They frequently 
request the same room which has 
been theirs on formercrossings. On 
the Olympic they work when they 
choose, rest when they like, play 
when the mood is on. 


Other ships in our lines have their 
adherents, too . . . Me;estic, the 
world’s largest; Homeric, Belgen- 
land, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
They offer utmost ocean luxury at 
reasonable rates, 


90 Principal Offices in the United States and 
Caneds Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Distribution by Firm Is Construed 





As Taxable Dividend Under 1928 Act 


Payments to Shareholders Along With Reduc- 





tion in Capital Stock Said to Be Assessable 
To Extent of Certain Earnings = ~ 





Where a corporation distributed a cer- 
tain sum to the shareholders and at the 
same time reduced the par value of its 
capital stéck, the distribution was tax- 
able to the shareholders as a dividend 


toe the extent of the earnings on hand{ 


which were accumulated after Feb. 28, 


1913, the General Counsel, Bureau of In-| 
|a recapitalization of the M Company under 


ternal Revenue, has held. 


The distribution was not taxable as a) 


gain from an exchange, the ruling held. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL'S MEMORANDUM 8175. 
The ruling follows in full text: 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested re- 

guarding the status, for income tax pur- 

poses, of the sum of. 3x dollars which 


the M Company distributed to its stock-_ 


holders in 1928, 

Action providing for the distribution 
under consideration was taken by the 
stockholders in meetings held on March 
6 and March 27, 1928. 
had outstanding at the time y shares of 
common stock of a par value of $100 a 
share, and coincident with the distribu- 
tion the par value of the stock was 
reduced, first to $85 a share and then to 
$70 a:share. A plan of refinancing was 
also carried out at or about the same 
time, in connection with which 
authorized common stock was increased 
to 10y shares without par value. 


Decision Made as to 6 
Sections Applicable 


Of that amount, 6y shares were ex- 
changed for the y shares previously out- 
standing. Although-carried out at or 
about the same time, the distribution on 


the common stock previously outstanding | 


was separate and distinct from the 
change in the capital stock, and the cash 


distributed was not received by the stock- | 


holders in connection with the exchange 
of stock made in pursuance of the plan 
of refinancing involving the change in 
the capital stock as stated above. 


It is contended that the distribution is 
governed by section 115(g) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928, which provides as fol- 
lows: 


Section 115. Distribution by corpora- 
tions. * * * (g) Redemption of stock.—If 
a\corporation cancels or redeems its stock 
(whether or not such stock was issued as 
a stock dividend) at such time and in such 
manner .as to make the distribution and 
cancellation or redemption in whdle or in 
part essentially equivalent to the distribu- 
tion of a taxable dividend, the amount so 
distributed in redemption or cancellation 
of the stock, to the extent that it repre- 
sents a distribution of earnings or profits 
accumulated after Feb. 28, 1913, shall be 
treated as a taxable dividend. In the case 
of the cancellation or redemption of stock 
not issued as a stock dividend this sub- 
section shall apply only if the cancellation 
or redemption is made after Jan. 1, 1926. 


Section 115(g), supra, deals with the} 


cancellation or redemption of corporate 
stock as.ordinarily understood i. e., to 


complete anes or redemption, and | 


does not refer fo a mere reduction in the 


par value of stock. sect 
115(g) is not applicable to the distribu- 
tion here under consideration. 
tribution is, however, governed by sec- 
tion 115(a) and section 115(b) of the act, 
which provide, respectively, as follows: 

Section 115. Distribution by corporations. 
(a) Definition of dividend.—The term “divi- 
dend” when used ‘in this title (except in 
section 203(a)4 and section 208(c)1, relat- 
ing to insurance companies) means any dis- 
tribution made, by a corporation to its 
shareholders, whether in money or in other 
property, out of its earnings or profits ac- 
cumulated after Feb. 28, 1913. 

(b) Source of datrivntens 2 oe the pur- 
poses of this act every dis 
out of earnings or profits to the extent 
thereof, and from the most recently ac- 
cumulated earnings or profits. Any earn- 
ings or profits accumulated, or increase in 
value of property accrued, before Mar. 1, 
1913, may be distributed exempt from tax, 


after the earnings and profits accumulated | 


after Feb. 28, 1913, have been distributed, 
but any such tax-free distribution shall be 
applied against and reduce the basis of 
the stock provided in section 113. 


Distribution Partially 


Taxable as Dividend 


Under sections 115(a) and 115(b), 
supra, the distribution in the instant case 
is taxable as a dividend to the extent of 
the earnings of profits on hand which 
were accumulated after Feb. 28, 1913; 
and any portion of the distribution in ex- 
cess of such earnings or profits consti- 
tutes a return of capital, and should be 
applied by the stockholders to reduce the 
cost or other basis of their stock. 

a_i, FT. $833 (C. B. II-2, 25), a case 
arising under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
it was held that a distribution similar 
to that under consideration in the instant 
case was governed by section 202(c)2 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 and by section 
202(e) o¥ the Revenue Act of 1921, as 
amended by the act approved March 4, 


1923. 

I. T. 1833 reads as follows: 

The stockholders of the M Company 
adopted a resolution in 1923 reducing the 
capital stock of the company from 10x dol- 
lars to 5x dollars and reducing the par value 
of the stock from 2y dollars to y dollars, 
leaving the number of outstanding shares 
the same. It was further resolved that the 
reduction of capital stock be effected by 


The corporation | 


the! 


| him, 
|a party to’or resulting from such a a el 
as | 
used in this paragraph, includes a merger! 


Accordingly, section | 


The dis-4 


ribution is made | 





; holders, the board of directors resolved that | 
|the proper officera of the corporation pay to 


the stockholders on each share held by them 
5x dollars in cash on presentation of their 
stock certificates for indorsement thereon 
as to the reduction of the capital stock. 


Held, that the distribution should not be 
treated as a dividend for income tax pur- 
poses but that the transaction constitutes 


the provisions of section 202(c)2 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, and that any gain 
realized by the stockholders determined in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
202(e) of the Revefiue Act of 1921, as 


jamended by the Act of Mar. 4, 1923, con- 


stitutes taxable income to them for normal 
and surtax purposes. 


Section of Revenue Act 
Of 1921 Referred To 


Section 202 of the Revenue Act of 
1921, as amended by the act of March. 4, 
1923. (effective Jan. 1, 1923), provides in 
part as follows: 

(c) For the purposes of this title, on an 
exchange of property, real, personal or 
mixed, for any other such property, no gain 
or loss shall be recognized unless the prop- 
erty received in exchange has a readily 
realizable market value; but even if the 
property received in exchange has a readily 
realizable market valle, no gain or loss 
shall be recognized— 

(2) When in the reorganization of one 


;or more corporations a person receives in 


place of any stock or securities owned by 
stock or securities in a corporation 
ization. The word “reorganization,” 
or consolidation (including the acqpisition 
by one corporation of at 
of the voting stock and at least a majority 
of the total number of shares of all other 
classes of stock of anothér corporation, or 
of substantially all the properties of an- 
other corporation), recapitalization, or 
mere change in identity, form, or place of 


organization of a corporation (however ef- | 


fected); ; f 

(e) Where propegty is 
other property which has no readily real- 
izable market value, together with money 
or other property which has a readily real- 
izable market value, then the money or the 
fair market value of the’ property having 
such readily realizable market value re- 
ceived in exchange shall be applied against 
and reduce the basis, provided in this sec- 


jtion, of the property exchanged, and if in 


excess of such basis shall be taxable to the 
extent of the excess; but when property 
is exchanged for property specified in para- 
graphs (1), (2) and (3) of subdivision (c) 
as received in exchange, together with 
money or other property of a readily realiz- 
able market value other than that specified 
in such paragraphs, the amount of the gain 
resulting from such exchange “shall be 
computed in accordance with subdivisions 
(a) and (b) of this section, but in no such 
case shali the taxable gain exceed the 
amount of the money and the fair market 
value of such other property received in 
exchange. 


Interpretation Given 


Deal Adjudged Error 


Even though it is conceded that a re- 
duction in the par value of stock of a cor- 
poration constitutes a “recapitalization” 
under section 202(c)2 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921, supra, and under section 
112(i)1 of the Revenue Act of 1928, the 
mere reduction of the par value of corpo- 
rate stock (whether or not such reduc- 
tion is indorsed on the stock certificates), 
and a cash distribution to the stockhold- 
ers in the amount of the reduction in par 
yalue of the stock, can not properly be 
considered an exchange of stock for stock 
and money under section “Z02(e) of the 


| 1921 act, as amended, supra, or under 
;section 112(c)1 of the Revenue Act of 


1928. 


office that I. T, 1833 is erroneous, and it 
is recommended that the same be re- 
voked. 

ae a a 


‘Idaho Lowers Assessment 


On Certain Timber Lands 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Aug. 26. 


A reduction in the assessment of cut- 
over and burned-over timberland has 
been ordered by the Idaho State Board 
of Equalization. In 
land has been assessed much higher than 
its sales value and the reduction is be- 
ing made in order that the property will 
be retained on the tax rolls instead of 
being taken over by the counties for 
taxes, it was stated at the office of the 
Board. 


; . | 
The present system of selling timber 


by the State under a selective cutting 
program is being considered, according 
to the State Treasurer, Byron Defen- 
bach, a member of the Board. Certain 
lumber operators claim that under this 
system the conservation programs are 
being rigidly followed and that additional 
timber will mature in a few years, it 
was explained, while on the other hand 
the objection has beenwwaised that under 
the present scheme, the State will, in 
time find itself the possessor 6f a large 
area of practically valueless logged-off 
land involving a heavy fire protection 
burden. 


State Books and 


least a majority | 


exchanged for | 


It is accordingly the opinion of this| 


some cases such | 


| A-32206, 
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Dividends—Gain orQloss—Distribution coincident with reduction of capital 


In 1928 the M Company distributed 3x dollars to its‘stockholders. 
outstanding at the time y shares of common stock of a par value-of $100, and 
coincident with the distribution the par value of the stock was reduced. At 
or, about the same time the authorized common stock was increased to 10y 
Of that amount, 6y shares were exchanged for 


| 
||} stock—- \ 
| 


shares without par value. 


the y shares previously outstanding. The distribution on the common stock 
previously outstanding was separate and distinct from the change in the 
capital stock, and the amount distributed in cash was not received by the 
stockholders in conriection with the exchange of stock made in pursuance 
of certain refinancing involving the change in the capital stock. 

Held, the distribution is governed by wey 


the Revenue Act of 1928 and is taxable as 
earnings or profits on hand which were accumulated after Feb. 28, 1913. 
portion of the distribution in excess of such earnings or profits constitutes 
a return of capital, and should be applied by the stockholders to reduce the 


cost or other basis of their stock. 


Recommended that I. T. 1833 (C. B. II-2y5) be revoked—Bur. Int. Rev. 
(G. C. M. 8175.)--V U. S Daily, 1997, 


Estate Tax—Gross estate—Community property— 

The husband, a resident of Texas, died leaving a will by which he devised 
to his wife and two children his entire separate estate together with the 
entire community estate owned by himself and wife. 


take under the will. 


Daily, 1997, Aug. 27, 1930. 


Internal Revenue. 





Promulgated Aug. 26 


jOrr and Sembower, Inc., Docket No. 
26570. ‘ 
1. Interest received on Liberty 


bonds, though exempt from _ tax, 
should be included in the computa- 
| tion fo determine a net loss. 
| 2. In determining whether or not 
net income is in excess of $25,000 
and the credit of $2,000 allowable, 
a net loss provided for in section 
204(b) may not be deducted. 
Baker’s Mutual Cooperative Association, 
| Docket No. 33265. 

Deduction of bad debt ascertained 
to be worthless during taxable year 
and charged to profit and loss al- 
lowed as a deduction, though pe- 
titioner, contrary to its business 
practice and without permission to 
change the same, credited the item 
to “reserve for bad debts,” later 
making a correcting entry. 

| Pennsylvania Electric Steel Casing Com- 


4 pany, Docket No. 34934. 


In 1924 the petitioner voluntarily 





Soar’ Plan to Revise 
Ohio Taxation Presented 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 26. 


of the cdnstitutional amendment adopted 
last November has been presented to the 
Governor’s Committee on Taxation by 
:E. C. Lampson, a member of the Agricul- 
{ture subcommittee. 

The draft proposes a graduated State 





tangibles which would be exempt from 
property taxes. A tax on cigarettes, 
admissions tax, stock transfer tax, and 
|a tax on billboards and advertising are 
also contemplated. 


‘Indiana May Change Plan 
On Oil Inspection Fees 








State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Aug. 26. 
A plan under which oil inspection fees 
would be paid directly to the State in- 
stead’of to the local inspectors is being 
considered, according to the Chief Exam- 
iner of the State Board of Accounts, 
| Lawrence F. Orr. A bill to bring this 
‘about may be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, Mr. Orr said. 
| The fees amount to approximately $400,- 

| 000 a year, it was explained. 

! 








The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
| eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
| agencies before such expenditures 
| finally become closea transactions. 
| Interpretation of the laws 18 neces- 
sary, therefore, im many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
(S) Traveling expenses—Air 
travel—Army officers on National Guard 
duty. When an officer of the Regular Army 
is ordered to travel by air on duty in con- 
nection with the National Guard, he is en- 
titled to reimbursement of his expenses 
not exceeding $8 per day and subject to 


| the limitations attached to reimbursement 


for air travel for delays inwexcess of 72 
hours, pursuaht to the provisions of the 
act of fuly 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 109. (Aug. 


4 Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they*can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
@ Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


: 

Held, that the interest which the wife has, under the laws of Texas in the 
community estate is not a part of the deceased husband’s gross es ‘ate within 
the meaning of section 302(a), Revenue Act of 1926, notwithstanding the 
wife elected to take under the will—Bur. Int. Rev. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer oF employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 





‘Customs Rate Is Lowered 


| department store obtained a ruling today | 

A tentative draft of a new Ohio taxing;from the United States Customs Court|Fryer, Ernest David. 
system to comply with the requirements | lowering the tariff rate on Numdah rugs.| 
|The court sets aside the c@llector’s as- 
;Ssessment at 75 per cent ad valorem, 
| under paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1930, | 
}as embroidered “articles, and fixes duty | 


- , 3a. ate| graph 1117, Act of 1922, as other floor 

income tax with provision for collection; coverings, not 
|at the source in the case of certain in-|composed wholly or in chief value of | 
| wool. | 
| (Protests 174613-G-49092-25, etc.) 





Daily Decisions of the E: 
General Accounting Office. 


| Salary Act—Field employes. 


. 


Parachute. 
Putnam’s sons, 1930. | 
30-17274 
The child’s conception of | 


Murphy, Charles J. V. 
Be: Ey ee F 


Piaget, - Jean. 
physical casuality. (International | li- 
brary of psychology, philosophy and sci- 
entific method.) 309 p., illus. N. Y., | 
Harcourt, Brace & Cc@s» 1920. 30-17187 

Raigersfeld, Jeffery. . . . The life of @ sea/ 
offictr, by Jeffery baron de Raigersfeld 
. . + with introduction and notes by L. G. 
Carr Laughton; with 8 half-tone plates. | 
(The seafarer’s library.) 210 p. Lon- 
don, Cassell and co., 1929. 30-17307 

Sconfield, Hugh J. The lost “Book of the} 
nativity of John”; a study in Messianic 
folklore and Christian origins, with a 
new solution to the virgin-birth prob- 


275 p. | 
It had 


115(a) and section 115(b) of 
dividend to the extent of the 
Any 


lem. 77 R; Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 
1929, 30-17188 
Sherson, Erroll. Two hundred ways of 


cooking fish, by . .. including a special | 
section dealing with the preparation and | 
making of fifty succulent sauces to serve 
with fish. 154 p. N. Y., Frederick A. 
Stokes co., 1930? 30-17278 | 
Snowden, Philip. The Bank of England and | 
industry, based on a speech delivered to | 





Aug. 27, 1930. 


The wife elected to 
London, London general press, 1929? | 
30-17282 | 

Viereck, George Sylvester. Spreading germs | 
of hate by... with a foreword by Colonel | 
Edward M. House. 327 p. New York, | 
H. Liveright, 1930. 30-17303 | 
Wisconsin state tourist bureau, Milwaukee. 
Outdoor Wisconsin; a vacation digectory, | 
giving the recreational and scenic attrac- | 
tions of the Badger state. 76 p., illus. 
Milwaukée, Wis., The Wisconsin 
tourist bureau, 1930. 30-17387 | 
Woodhouse, William John. 
tion of Homer’s Odyssey. Oxford, 
The Clarendon press, 1930. 30-17312 | 
York, Thomas Charles. How long does it} 
play? A guide for conductors, compiled 
by ... with a note by Hubert J. Foss. | 
43 p. London, Oxford university press, | 
1929, 30-17176 | 


(G. C. M. 7773.)—V U. S. 


251 p. 








but subject to and with the approval 
of the Commissioner, changed its 
accounting period from a fiscal to a 
calendar year basis. The amount of 








Banks, Charles Edward. The Winthrop | 
fleet of 1630; an account of the ves-| 
sels, the voyage, the passengers and their 


the net loss sustained by the pe- een ee ey ee ee 
titioner for the fiscal year ending ee . SE En! 


Aug. 31, 1923, has been properly al- 
lowed as a deduction, in accordance 
with’ the provisions of section 206 of 


Bausch & Lomb optical co. _Bausch & Lomb 
spectrometers and spectrographs, 31 p., 
illus. Rochester, N. Y., Bausch & Lomb 


the Revenue Act of 1926, in com- | _ optical’ co., 1930. 30.17502 
puting the net income for the fiscal Cole chemical co., inc., St. Louis. “Diagnos- 
tic endocrine syndromes. 95 p., illus. 





year ending Aug. 31, 1924, and in 


computing the net income for the St. Louis, Mo., Cole chemical co., 1930. 


vie q ¢ t 30-17396 | 
four-month period ending Dec. 31, Cooley, Robert Lawrence. My life work; | 
1924. The action of the respondent } representative industries, by .. ., Rob- 
in refusing to allow as a deduction | ert H. Rodgers . .. and Harry S. Bel- 


(McGraw-Hill voca- 
tional texts.) 24f p., illus. N. Y., Me-| 

| Graw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-17496 | 
| Davison, Emil Bayard. The master letter | 
writer; the science of successful letter | 
writing, including three hundred master | 
business letters. Rev, 3d ed. 313 p. 
| N, Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 30-17401 
| Day, John Percival. An introduction to the | 
money and banking system of the United 
States. 120 p., illus. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-17403 
—~ | England, Robert. The central European im- | 
migrant in Canada. 238 p., illus. To- 
The Macmillan company of Can- 
. ada, 1929. 30-17404 | 

On Imported Numdah Rugs Frank, Robert Tilden. The female sex hor- 


mone, by ... with 86 illustrations and 


in 1925 the unabsorbed balance of man. Ist ed, 
the loss sustained for the fiscal year 


ending Aug. 31, 1923, is approved. 


Russell Tyson, Richard M. Bradley, Ar- 
thur T, Aldis, and Arthur Lyman, | 
Docket No. 415380. | 

Held that the petitioners consti- 
tute an “association” taxable as a 
corporation under the Revenue Act 
of 1924 and 1926. 


ronto, 


Tow VY. oe . ae 
New York, Aug. 26.—Stern Brothers Baltimore, Md., C. C. Phomas, 1929. 


3830-17413 | 
Introduction to in-| 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & 

30-17405 
Social and indus- | 


come tax. 
sons, }929. 
| Fite, Emerson David. 


91 p. 


civil war. 318 p. 
4 30-26614 
at_30 per cent ad valorem, under par®|Gee, Wilson. Rural and urban living stand- 
ards in Virginia, by and William 
Henry Stauffer. (University of Virginia. | 
Institute for research in the social sci- 
ences. Igstitute monograph no. 6.) 
p. University, Va., The Institute for re- 
search in the social sciences, 1929. 
| 30-27394 
| Gray, Carolyn Elizabeth. Study guide test- | 
book in anatomy and physiology, by .. .| 
Based on the Textbook of anatomy and 
physiology, by Diana C, Kimber and 
Carolyn E. Gray. 359 p., illus. N. Y.,| 
The Macmillan co., 1930. 
Hendy, E. W. 
year, by .. . illustrated from drawings | 
by A? Carruthers Gould. 320 p., illus. 
London, J, Cape, 1930. 30-17415 
Hershey, Mrs. Emma. Chiropractic defined 
and defended; facts that are stranger 


specially provided for, 
Judge Tilson writes the opinion. | 
| 

Illinois Dismisses Suits 
To Recover Gasoline Tax 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Aug. 26. 
The last four test cases involving the 
unconstitutional gasoline tax law of* 1927 | 
have been dismissed thereby releasing | 
to the State Highway Department and) 


ws 30-1741 | 


| the 132 cofinties of the State, $6,195,750| than fiction. 189 p., illus. Akron, O., 
| for road-building purposes, according to| Emma Hershey, 1929. 30-17395 | 
| the Director of the Department of Fi-| Hopkins, B. Smith. General chemistry for | 
nance, Garrett DeF, Kinney. colleges, by ... 757 p., illus. Boston, | 
The four suits in question were those " D. Toate pee oh, TORR. rarer 

5 : ™ z owell, re razier. quatic mam- 

brought by The Shaffer Oil Company, mals; theif adaptations to life in the 


The Sinclair Refining Company, The| 
Texas Company and The Mid-Continent | 
Petroleum Company. 


water, by ...; with fifty-four illusgra- 
tions. 338 p., illus. Springfield 
C, ©. Thomas, 1930. 30-17410 
| Hoyt, Franklin Sherman. The new every- 
day arithmetic ... by .. and Harriet 
Peet. 1 v, illus. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin co., 1930. 80-17503 
Hull, Thomas Gordon’ Diseases transmit- 
| ted from animals to man, by .. .; with 
| an introduction by Veranus A. Moore. 
350 p., illus. Springfield, Ill, C. C. 
Thomas, 1930, 30-17295 


any additional increase or steps under the 
Humphris, Francis Howard. , . . Artificial 


Brookhart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, Pub. 


523, notwithstanding that upon their trans- sunlight and its therapeutic uses, 5th ed. 
fer to the departmental service a reduction ‘Oxford medical publications.) 340 p., 
in their compensation was necessary, (Aug. illus. N, Y., H. Milford, 1929. 30-26618 | 


International telephone and telegraph cor- 
poration, Peru. 49 p., illus. N, Y., Bu- 
reau of information pro-Iberoamerica of 


7, 1930.) 


A-32760. (S) Classification—Brookhart 


Peach, Benjamin Neeve. 
geology of Scotland, by . . 
John Horne. 


Perkins, Howard C. 


the Labour party conference, 1929. 15 p.| Pittsburgh. 


state | Poindexter, Miles. 


The composi-|Pollia, Joseph Andrea, 


| Si 


| Slosson, Edwin Emery. 


36 graphs. 321 p., illus. Springfield, III. | Thomas, Stanley Judson. 


| - 
| Todd, Thomas Wingate. 


trial conditions in the North during the| 
N. Y., P. Smith, 1930. | 


133 | 


Wild Exmoor through the | 


| Wolbarst, Abraham Leo. 


| 


ll., | 
Wolf, Lulu Kathryn. 





An employe 
whe was in the field service July 1, 1928, 
and would have been entitled to an increase 
of one step or salary rate on that date 
under the Welch Act, whose failure to re- 
ceive the same was not due to laek of ap- 
propriations, is entitled, under the Brook- 
hart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, to an in- 
crease to such a salary rate in the depart- 
mental position to which transferred prior 
to July 3, 1930, as will not exceed the rate 
to which he would have been entitled in 
that position had he actually received the 
Welch Act increase. A-32808 of Aug. 1, | 
1930, amplified. (Aug. 8, 1930.) 

A-32855. (S) Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Adjustment under Brookhart Sal- 


the International telephone and telegraph 
corporation, 1930. 30-17291 
Jaeger, Edmund C. Denizens of the moun- 
tains, by ...; illustrated by photographs. 

| (Nature books.) 168 p., illus. Spring- 
field, Iil., C. C. Thomas, 1929. 30-17501 | 
Lane, Sir William Arbuthnot. Blazing the 
health tral. 148 p. London, Faber & 
Faber, 1929. 30-17297 | 
Macmillan, Norman, The air-tourist’s guide | 
to Europe, by ...; with air routes and 
photographs. 276, p. N. Y., I. Wash- 
burn, 1930. 30-26653 | 
Matheson, Robert, A handbook of the mos- | 
quitoes of North America; their struc- | 
ture, how they live, how they carry die | 
| 

| 
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of the state government of New Jersey, 
prepared for the governor and the State 
audit and finance commission, pursuant 
to legislative Joint resolution no. 3, ses- 
sion of 1929. 182 p. Trenton, N. J., Mac- 
Grellish & Quigley co., printers, 1930. 
30-27380 


| National institute of public administration. 


Report on a survey of the organization 
and alministration of the’ state govern- 
ment of New Jersey, made for the gov- 
ernor and the State audit and finance 
commission, pursuant to legislative Joint 
resolution no. 3, session of 1929, pre- 
pared by the National institute of public 
administration. 381 p. Trenton, N. J., 
MacCrellish & Quigley co., printers, 1930. 
~ , 30-27381 
Chapters on the 
can ta”? _ ~ — 
) 232 p., illus, ondon, H. 
Milford, Oxford university press, 1930. 
30-17504 
j + . « Students’ objec- 
tive-test manual, to accompany Muzzey’s 
“History of the American people.” 328 p. 
Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 30-17290 
University. 
of industrial researeh. A series of eight 
radio talks on science in the kitchen: 
the selection, care, and service of foods, 
by Lawrence W. Bass, W. W. Duecker, 
George D. Beal and others, with an in- 
troduction by W. A. Hamor. Sponsored 
by Mellon institute of industrial research. 


(University of Pittsburgh. Radio pub- 
lication no. 58.) 82 p. Pittsburgh, 1930. 
30-17397 


The Ayar-Incas. 2 v., 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 30-17288 
, The fundamental 
principles of alvevlo-dental radiology; a 
text book dealing with the technics of 
taking "radiographs of the teeth and os- 
seous tissues of the human jaws, with 
an analytical treatise on their interpreta- 


illus. 


tion as a basis of diagnosis of oral 

lesions. By ... with 774 illustrations. 

543 p., illus. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dental 
items of interest publishing co., 1930. 

30-17393 

|Prospect union association, Cambridge, 

Mass. Recreation in ‘and about Boston; 


a handbook of opportunities, compiled by 
the Prospect union association of Cam- 
bridge. 220 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
in co., 1930. 30-17292 


Schmeckebier, Laurence Frederick. .. . The 


Aeronautics branch, Department of com- 
merce; its history, activities and organi- 
zation. (Institute for government re- 
search. Service monographs of the United 
States government, no. 61.) 147 p. Wash. 
oo" D. C., The Brookings institution, 
1930. 
bley, Efbridge. Differential mortality in 
Tennessee, 1917-1928, by ...; a statistical 
study conducted jointly by Tennessee State 
department of public health and Fisk 
university. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Colum- 
bia university, 1930.) 152 p., illus. Nash- 
ville, The Fisk university press, 1930. 
30-17406 
Short talks on sci- 


ence. 281 p., illus, N. Y., The Century 
co., 1930. 30-17409 
Tax law and other general laws relating 


to taxation of the state of New York, 
with all amendments to the end of the 
Igislative session of 1930, edit@&d by John 


T. Fitzpatrick . completely indexed. 
481 p. New York, Baker, Voorhis’ & 
company; Albany, N. Y., M. Bender & 
co., 1930. 30-17402 

Bacteriology, a 
text book on fundamentals, by ... 2d 


ed. rev. and rewritten. N. 


McGraw-Hill 


301 p., illus. 
book co., 1930. 
30-17407 
. . « Behavior pat- 
terns of the alimentary tract. (The Beay- 
mont fouhdation lectures. Series no. %) 
79 p., illus. Baltimore, Pub. by The Wil- 


, liams & WilkiWs, 1930. 30-17500 
Tustison, Francis Elwood. Instructional 
| units in hand woodwork by and 


222 p., illus.  Mil- 
The Bruce publishing co., 
‘ 30-17498 


Arthur G. Brown. 
waukee, Wis., 
1930. 


Warland, E. G. Modern practical masonry; 


a comprehensive treatise on the practice 
of the various branches of the craft, gen- 
eral, monumental, marble, and granite, 
for the use of craftsmen, students, teach- 
ers, builders, & architects; containing a 
full description of tools and machines; 
details and construction; hoisting and 
setting of stonework; principles of stone 
cutting; building stones and their clas- 
sification; preservation of stone; geom- 
etry and setting out; costing and estimat- 
ing; with a full glossary and index, by 

; With upwards of 600 illustrations 
and 18 double-page plates from drawings 
by the author and 59 reproductions from 
photographs. (The practical craft series.) 
284 p., illus. London, B. T. Batsford, 
1929. 30-17400 
Gonococcal infec- 
tion in the male, by . .. 2d ed., com- 
pletely rev. and enl. 
forty illustrations, including seven color 
plates. 297 p., illus. St. Louis, The C. 
V. Mosby co., 1930. 30-17293 
A study guide test- 
book in the principles and practice of 





nursing. 139 p. N. Y., The Macmillan 
co., 1930, 30-17294 
Barry, Philip. Hotel universe, a play. 166 
p. N. Y., S. French, 1930. 80-18049 
Britton, Kenneth Phillips. Houseparty, a 
play in three acts, by... and Roy Har- 
grave. 218 p. N. Y., S.'French, 1930. 
30-18051 
Campbell, Mrs. Kathleen Winifred, comp. 


An anthology of English poetry, Dryden 
to Blake, compiled by... (Home unt- 


versity library of modern knowledge. no. 
135.) N, Y., H. Holt and co., 1930. | 
30-18172 


German 


Government Books 


and Publications 





ocuments described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
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Mellon institute | 


| children, C and D, share and 
|all the rest and residue of my estate, real, 


30-17497 | 
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Exemption Made _ 


For Wife’s Part of 
Shared Property - 


Construed Under 
Texas Laws Not .to Be 
Part of Husband’s Gross 
Estate for Tax Purposes 


A wife’s interest in community prop- 
erty under the laws of Texas should not 
be included in her husband’s gross estate 
for purposes of computing the Federal 
estate tax, the General Counsel, Bureau 
ca {nternal Revenue, has held. 

This rule applies even though the de- 
ceased husband devised the entire com- 
munity estate to his wife and children,- 
and the widow elected to take under the 
will, the opinion held. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE; GENERAL 

COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7773. 

The ruling follows in full text: 

CHAREST.—In the latter part of the 
year of 1926, A, a resident of Texas, died 
testate, being survived by his wife, B, 
and two children, C and D. At the-time 
of his death A owned property which 
constituted his separate estate under the 


jlaws of Texas, and=he and his wife, B, 


owned other property which constituted 
community property. 

_ The pertinent provisfons of A’s will, 
in which he named B, C and D as bene- 
ficiaries, are as follows: 

“I do hereby direct that all my just 
debts, funeral expenses, and expenses of 
my last sickness be paid by my execu- 
trix out of my estate as soon as practi- 
cable after my decease. 

“I do hereby give, devise and bequeath 
to the said B, my said wife, and to my 
share alike, 


personal and mixed and of whatsoever 
kind and wherever situate, that I may 


;own or in any way be entitled to or 


interested in at the time of my decease, 
including the entixety of the community 
property of myself and the said B, not 
merely my intérest therein, and all my 
separate property and estate, to be 
theirs in equal sharés in fee simple for- 


| ever. 


“In the event the said B does not elect 
to take under this will, then I do hereby 
give, devise and bequeath all of my sepa- 
rate property and estate and all of my 
interest in the community property and 
estate of myself and my said wife, B, to 
my children, C and D, share and share 
alike in fee simple forever.” 


\ Election Ruled Immaterial 








With one hundred | 


; B elected to take under the will. 


_ The question presented is whether the 
| Interest which B had in the community 
estate under the laws of Texas and which 
| Was disposed of in the will is, under the 
, Provisions of section 302(a) of the Reve- 
| nue Act ot 1926, a part of A’s gross 
estate. 
A question similar to the one here~in- 
| volved was considered by the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Texas in Vincent v. United 
States and Underwood v. Reed. The Vin- 
cent case was tried in the Fort Worth 
Division, and judgment was rendered for: 
the plaintiff on Jan. 24, 1928. The Under- 
wood case was tried in the Dallas Divi- 
sion, and judgment was rendered in 
favor of the plaintiff on Mar. 5, 1929. 
In each of those cases the court held 
without written opinion that the it.terest 
of the wife in the community estat» was 
not a part of her deceased hushand’s 
gross estate. The Government did not 
appeal from those decisions. 

In view of the court’s decisions in the 
Vincent and Underwood cases, which are 





| applicable to the instant case, it is the 


| 


'Revenue Act of 1926, notwithstanding 


opinion of this office that the value of 
B's interest in the community property 
is not a part of A’s gross estate within’ 
the purview of section 302(a) of the 


the fact that she elected to take under 
the will. 

All rulings of this office which are in 
conflict with this memorandum are 
hereby revoked. 
Connmmerrooocanpmnrrmemnatninmme 

plays of the nineteenth century, edited 

with introduction and notes by .. 4. 

437 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 1930. 

30-18048 


| Clancy, Charles W., comp. In Whittier-land, 


with illustrations of the life and works 
of our beloved poet John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. 48 p., illus. Amesbury, Mass., The 
Whittier press, 1930. 30-18045 
Crusoe, Charles Edward. As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and...7?77?? A brief 
history of St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 
Prince George’s County, Baden, Mary- 
land, 168--1930, by ... 20 p., illus, 
Washington, D. C., Printed by B. S. 
Adams, 1930. 30-18038 
Danielson,. Frances Weld, ed. Teaching 
without textbooks; some experiments in 
teaching religion to children, edited by 
: . « and Jeanette E. Perkins. 239 p. 
Boston, Chicago, The Pilgrim press, 1930. 
0-18034 


| -1 
| Dixon, Ella Hepworth. “As I knew them”; 


sketches of people I have met on the 
way. 287 p., illus. London, Hutchinson 
& co., 1930. 30-18180 


| Deagon, A. Excelsior; the story of Lucien 


Delourme (1905-1926) a college hoy of 
today, translated from the French of Rey, 
A. Dragon, S. J., by... 86 p. Chicago, 
Loyola university press, 1930. 30-18039 
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Glosed out—but the 








awh i ‘ capital assets of } 13, 1930.) ; e | ease, how they may be studied, how they f e e - 
partes > sank. tee ee te dollars per Publicati A-32221. Contract — Breach — Damages. 7 s* ar Department. Field employes; may’ be controlled, how they may be| the card numbers, should*be given. sheriff didn’t do it 
D share at such time and in such manner as ons | Where a contractor breaches a contract, Seiesetins aadienee wanes animes to salary/ identified. 268 p., illus. Springfield, Ill., | porty-Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau 
the board of directors may determine. In | by failing to ship the articles within the| 0¢ \yo, og rie og ae =" of the act) ©. C, Thomas, 1929. 5 30-17412 | of American Ethnology 1927-1928—United aeail 
pursuance of this resolution of the stock- J»formation regarding these publications | period of time stipulated, thereby causing | + itped ig aiacties Srienaies weet, en- Mellor, Joseph William. Elementary inor-| States Smithsonian Institution. Price, Our usiness was good and 
‘ | may be ebtained by writing to the de- the contracting officer to purchase same in| July 1, 1988, under the proviee oe Mh igeed ganic chemistry. 229 p., illus. Ny Y¥.,! 9.35. (7-38073 ) we were making money. Every- 


act; Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 30-77416 
See deci-| Natural history society of Maryland, Fa- | 
miliar moths of Maryland: families Sat- 


Commercial Standards Monthly—Vol. 7, No. 
2, August 1930—National Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 


thing was going big—then 
along came fire. Production 
stopped . . . orders cancelled 


tthe open market at prices in excess of the | 
original contract prices, defaulting 


artment in the State given below. 
2 ft said 
contractor became 


New York—Report of Commission on Revi- 
sion of the Public Service Commissions 


of Mar. 4, 1929, 45 Stat. 1694, 


Claim in Patent for Drill sion of May 3, 1929, A-24418, 


liable for the amount 


Is Sustained on Appeal 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
relating to the lubricating feature. It is 
unnecessary to describs the specific con- 
st uction of the matter set forth in the 
claims now under discussion as they are 
not rejected on art. ; : 

\ Appellant contends that since claim 
12 has been allowed, which includes not 
only spe@fic details of the lubricating 
means but broadly in combination 
with the fluid cleaning apparatus, that 
he is entitled to specific claims for the 
cleaning apparatus. We cannot con- 
cur in applicant’s view. | Even if 


there is a patentable cooperation be-| 
tween the specific tubricating means| 
and means for controlling a cleansing | 


fluid broadly, this is no indication that 
the specific means for controlling the 
cleansing fluid and the specific means 
for controlling the lubricating fluid are 


not patentably distinct. In ‘this instance | 


Law, Including Separate Reports of Com- 
missioners and Counsel of the State of 
New York, Legislative Document (1930) 
No. 75, Albany, 1930. 

Iowa—Taxable Valuation of Property of 
the State of Iowa, State Board of Assesg- 
ment and Review, Louis H. Cook, Chair- 
man, Des Moines, 1929. e 


Maine—Cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, Edward 


S. Anthoine, Reporter, Augusta, 1929- 
1930. 
North Dakota—Cases decided in the Sua- 


preme Court of the State of North Ba- 
kota, E. J. Taylor, Reporter, Volume 58, 
Bismarck, 1929. 

Alabama—Manua! for the Conduct of 
County Health Departments of the State 
of Alabama, Alabama State Department 
of Health, Montgomery, 1930. 


Alabama—Annual Report of the State 
Auditor of-Alabama, S. H. Blan, State 
Auditor, Montgomery, 1929, 

Alabama—Opportunity* Schgols for Negro 
Adults, course of Study hnd Suggestions 
to Teachers, Department of Education, 


of the excess cost, that being the damages 
sustained by the Government resulting 
from the breach. (Aug. 13, 1930.) 
A-32580. Contracts—Liquidated damages 
—Extensions of 


Stat. 326, nor the Standard Form of Con- 
struction Contract authorize or contemplate 
that the time fixed in contracts on said 
standard form shall be extended and any 


til completion unless affirmative action is 
taken to cancel same as provided in arti- 
cle 9 thereof. Whether liquidated damages 
are to be dedueted or not is a question 
in no manner determined by attempts at 
extensions of time, (Aug. 13, 1930.) 
A-32606. Disbursing officers—Liability— 
Navy Department. A Navy disbursing of- 
ficer who has erroneously disbursed pub- 
lic funds on false and fraudulent records 
prepared by a commissary steward in the 
Navy is chargeable under his official bond 
as such disbursing officer for such. errone- 
ous disbursements, the liability in that re- 
spect being entirely distinct from the lia- 
bility of the commissary steward commit; 


If a field employe of the Veterans’ Bu-| urniidae and Ceratocampidae; a popular 


| reau who resigned Sept. 
reinstated in the Ordnance Department at | 
Large, was entitled to a two step increase | 


time—Treasury Depart- | 
ment. Neither the act of June 6, 19027 32 


practice to that end should be discontin- | 
ued—the contract continuing in effect UNA 9599 “19 Co 


|} because of 
|transport on the plant, he may be reim- 


on July 1, 1928, she is not now entitled to 
any increase under the act of July 3, 1930, 
Public No. 523, 46 Stat. ——. 

If the employe was entitled to only one 
step increase under the act of May 28, 
1928, ‘supra, she is now entitled to one 
step increase under the act of July 3, 
1930, supra. See decision of July 16, 1930, 


mp, Gen. ——. (Aug. 8, 1930.) 
A-32875, (S) Traveling expenses—Air 
travel. Where an officer of the Army in- 


curred expense for telephone calls for the 
Purpose of procuring Government trans- 


|portation to and from the landing field, 


such expense may be regarded a 


L ; incident 
to his transportation for which 


eimburse- 


}ment, when otherwise incurred, is author- 


ized. 

Where an officer of the Army traveling 
by air has necessary hand baggage, which 
insufficient space he cannot 


bursed the express charges thereon, not to 
exceed the authorized allowance under the 


}act of July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 109, such ex- 


2, 1928, and was | 


puBlication/ of the Natural history so- | 
ciety of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 
19 p., illus. Baltimore, 1930.  80-17414| 
National jnstitute of public administration. | 
Report on audit of the financial affairs | 





826, employes of the Navy Yard, Washing- | 
ton, D. C., who were excused from work | 


on Monday, Mar. 4, 1929, Inauguration Day, on Age-Grade Study of 7,632 Elementary 


including both those granted leave of ab-| 


{sence with pay and those granted leave of | 


absence without pay, under order of the 
Secretary of the Navy dated Mar. 2, 1929, 
are entitled to an additional day’s pay, but 


‘employes who were required to work on 


said holiday are not entitled to an addi- 
tional day’s pay. (Aug. 19, 1930.) 

A-30898. Navy Department contract— | 
Submarine chasers — Delays — Liquidated 
damages— Remission, here there are de- 
lays in the construction and delivery of 
submarine chasers and it is established that 
a portion of such delays was due to causes | 
beyond the control and without the fault; 
or negligence of the contractor, which were 
excusable under the provisions of the con- 
tract, no liquidaged damages accrued to the 


year. 
Monthly Labor Review™Vol. 31, 


Th. 


Commerce. Subscription Price, $1.00 a 
(20-26685) 
No, 2, Au- 
gust 1930—Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 a year. (15-26485) 


Procedures in Supervision—Pamphlet No. 


9, June 1930—Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Intefior. Price, 
5 cenfs. E30-230 


Pupils in 45 Consolidated Schools—Of- 

fice of Education, United States Depart- 

ment of the Interior. Price, 5 cents. 
E30-229 


A Comparative Study of Dusting by Means 
of Airplanes and Ground Machine for the 


Control of the Blueberry Maggot—Cir- 
cular No. 123, August W30—United States 


Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. ’ Agr. 30-984 
Studies of the Biochemistry of Sulphur— 


VIL The Cystine Content of Purified 
Proteins—Supplement No, 86 to the Pub- 
lic Health Reports—Public Health Serv- 
ice, United States Treasury Department. 
Price, 5 cents. (26-26800) 
Notifiable Diseases—Supplkement No. 
85 to the Public Health Reports—Public 


. . . whole organization out of 
a job. Insurance? Of course, 
but only on our plant—not on 
our business.. It means begine 
ning all over again with us. 

* 7 . 


A Hartford Business In, 
terruption Policy puts a 
burned-out business quickly 
on its feet. Write for the 
Dooklet “Mr. Dixon” which 
explains this protection that 
begins where your fire in- 
surance leaves off. : 


we see no reason why appellant’s spe- | t 1930. ¢ , ; ; ‘ ! ro 
cific cleansing fluid control is ales a ting the fraud. The proper procedure in| pense to be prorated over the entire period Government for such delays, and remission! Health Service, United States Treasury 


HARTFORD FIRE 


. : Insurance Directory of the State | s cases stated. (Aug. 13, 1930.) . fl : aee 1s fon = i pty 
Sect sscameal aparetion of the Tubrt | “lope nenpunc Rirenery ot te cuae |susheate take. (Mat clon seoknar| Senet hacer ese cate Sach |ieysutperaad fan tmonneuticient co], Derarmene Fri tere, Ramee] ayy oe 
cating fluid control. | Insurance, Montgomery, 1930. ‘ one ‘Act--Field employes. Former field | 1930.) . g. 18, ecver the comye, _—— sams amet semen, ae 7 F in eee re. S U RA N C E Cc oO e a 

The decision of the examiner is af- | North Carolina—Biennial Report of the Su-|employes who were given an increase the,  A-26662, (S) Compensation—Holidays— | for hese been made Yrom the contract| istry and Soils, United States Department Hartford - Connecticut Fi 

firmed except-as to claim 36, and is.re-|  perintendent of Public Instruction of {equivalent of two salary rates or steps|Navy Yard Employes, Under Public Reso- moneys due to the contractor. (Aug. 19,| of Agriculture. Price, 25 cents. connect 
4 versed as to that claim. North Carolina, Part IV, Raleigh, 1926-28.! under the Welch Act are not entitled to lution Wo, 99, dated June 27, 1930, 46 Stat. ' 1930.) 2 } 0S 
/ a a 
} ” ~ ; : 7” ‘ ‘ ae 
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State Effecting 
Saving in Use of 
Utility Services 





Reduction Expenses to 
Consumers of Electricity 
And Gas Is Announced by 
California Agency 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 26. 
* Decisions by the Railroad Commission 
in rate cases involving electric and gas 
service during the last fiscal year re- 
sulted in savings to consumers estimated 
at’ $11,613,356, based on heat units used 
by gas consumers, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Commission. 
These reductions were greater than 
those for any other year in the history 
‘of the Commission, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Decisions rendered by the Railroad 
Commission in gas and electric rate pro- 
ceedings during the fiscal year of 1929- 
1930, which ended June 30 last, resulted 
in estimated savings to gas and electric 
consumers amounting to $11,613,356, 
based on heat units used by gas con- 


1998) 
Public Utilities 





i Radio 


Improved Trade Co 
! In Far East Are Forecast 


ment of Commerce Study Shows Orient Is Growing 
| Market for Tobacco, Wheat, Mineral Oils 
| * And Aeronautical, Products : 





| Depart 


. 





, Although general conditions were un- | moval of the gold embargo and the 
| favorable for a large volume of United| slackening demand among American 


States trade with any Far Eastern coun- | manufacturers for raw silk, wool, crude 


pects of alleviation.of some of the fac- | trade values. Imports of sugar, wood 
tors handicapping Chinese trade have | oil, and raw cotton, however, showed a 
| appeared and a greater feeling of op-| fair increase. 

timism has developed in the main trad-| Exports of American merchandise to 
ing areas, according to a study of six;the Far Eastern area during the” first 
months’ trade prepared by Janet H. | six months of 1930, totaling $304,148,000, 
| Nunn, of the Far Eastern Section, Divi- | represented a decline of 26 per cent, 
sion of Regional Information, Depart-| compared with $411,401,000, the total 
|ment of Commerce. : Coe —_ 
| The Orient proved to be a growing |Imports in e first hait amounted to 
| market for leat tobacco, wheat, refined $489,480,000, a reduction of approxi- 
|mineral oils, and aeronautics products, | mately 41 per cent. 

the survey shows, and there was a sus-| Early in 1930 trade began to exhibit 
| tained demand for machinery and elec-| tangible effects of the downward tend- 
trical equipment. The main factors in| encies noticeable in the closing months 
| the situation were world-wide unsettled | of 1929. The United States Customs re- 
|trade and tindustrial conditions, and the |turns showed that during January sales 
consequent decline in purchasing capac-|to the Far Eastern countries aggregated 
|ity of the various countries, according |,$65,865,000, a decline of 8 per cent com- 
| to the. survey. Political conditions in|pared with figures for the previous 
| India and civil war in China are felt to|month. Sharp reductions were followed 
have aggravated the business hazards, by slight recoveries during the succeed- 
| but a feeling that trade in “more nearly | ing months and the period closed with 





n |the June total exports, amounting to 
near future is noted. 


try during the first half of 1930, pros- | rubber, and jute products cut deeply into | 


| value of exports for the 1929 period. | 
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| Diverse Accomplish 


For Needy Aged 


‘Citizen Felon Discharged 
From Parole Eligible for' 
Pension, According to At- 


ec 1 | activities embracing recommendations 
torney enera bs a the elimination of street and highway 


accident hazards are enumerated in the 
| first annual report of the Governor’s 
Sacramento, Aug. 26. 


|}Committee on Street and Highway 
A person who has been convicted of | Safety. a —_. Abe a. 
: |tee operates independently s 
|® felony, paroled and discharged*from | through local branches © established 
parole would be eligible for assistance | 


in 
under the California law providing aid »State, the report reveals. 

| to the needy aged if he has been a citi-! issued by the Committee, summarizing 
|zen of the United States for 15 years asthe report, follows in full text: 
required by the statute, Attorney Gen-| 4 wide range of activities and accom- 
eral U. S. Webb has just ruled in an) pjicghments is set forth in the frst an- 
opinion to the Director of Social Welfare, | jy4) report of the Governor’s Commit- 
| Anna L. Saylor. {tee on Street and Highway Safety, is- 
| The question arose as to whether the| sued Aug, 25. -From initiating and sup- 
| citizenship of such a person has been | porting progressive legislation to remov- 
|affected by imprisonment, parole and! ing actual danger spots, the first year’s 
| subsequent discharge from parole, the work of the Committee has included at- 
opinion pointed out. Mr. Webb held that | tacks on the motor problem from many 
while certain civil and political rights| angles, with coneentration alternating 
are taken from those convicted of crimes, hetween guiding the efforts of hundreds 
|they are not deprived of citizenship due! of Jocal agencies and executing special 
to the Fourteenth Amendment to the | undertakings independently. 

United States Constitution. | 


State of California: | 





each of the 355 cities and towns in the | 
A statement | 





ments in Educational, Legislative and 
Research Activities Through Aid of 355 Branches 
Reported by Governor’s Committee 


- 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Aug 26. ; 
Legislative, educational and research | porting automobile accidents, considered | Is Opposed by Two Exec- 


'to be fundamental in studying the 
| causes of accidents. Through’the co- 
operation of the local safety committees 
this uniform accident reporting plan has 
| already been officially adopted on a large 
scale, 
lefforts with its objective as the adop- 
tion of the scheme by every city and town 
/in the State. 

Among the educational mediums em- 
| ployed by the Gévernor’s Committee to 
|disseminate safety hints and precepts 
| was the radio. For 13 weeks the Com- 
|mittee broadcast programs of dramatic 
sketches and talks by outstanding ex- 
perts each Saturday night over Station 
| WBZ and WBZA. Subsequently, using 


ithese same Westinghouse stations, the | 


| Committee opened a studio in its offices 
lat the State House from which the 
| enaeutive staff make direct daily broad- 
|easts of safety bulletins. 

| The report shows the Committee as 
jits tentative budget of $30,000. Its re- 
|ceipts were made available by cooperat- 


The Committee will continue its | 


| finishing its first year following closely | 


omy volume” may be resumed in the 


ts | The statement follows in full text: 
Saving Sets Record Although the Orient proved to be a 
According to the Gas and Electric) growing market for American leaf to- 
Division of the Engineering Department| bacco, wheat, refined mineral oils, and 
of the Railroad Commission this saving|aeronautic products during the first half 


$42,808,000, approximately 4 per cent in 
excess of the May returns. Imports 
moved steadily downward, recording a 
relative loss of 25 per cent in the six 
months. 


is far in excess of the rate reductions 
effected in those branches of public util- 
ity service during any previous year in 
the history of the Commission. This 
record is all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that it followed the 

. excellent record of 1928-29 which has 
already attracted national recognition in 
public utility circles. 

The Gas and Electric Division handled 
109 formal proceedings during the last 
fiscal year, as against 74 for the previous 
year. These proceedings covered all 
types of questions but principally in- 
cluded gas and electric rate cases and 
applications for authority to install nat- 
ural gas transmission lines and butane 
gas plants. 


Of these 109 proceedings 87 were sub- 
mitted and decisions rendered thereon. 
In addition, there were a total of 72 de- 
cisions rendered on formal gas and elec- 
tric matters that were held over from 
the preceding year. Many of these for- 
mal proceedings required a number of 
hearings before being submitted and 
covered a material period of time. 


Transition Period 


Close attention has been given by the 
gas and électric division to the quality 
and standard of gas service rendered by 
the utilities. Owing to the fact that the 
year has been largely a transition period 
in the change of manufactured to natu- 
ral gas service, a considerable amount of 
work has been done in the preparation 
of a revision of the Commission’s Gen- 
eral Order No. 58, prescribing gas serv- 
ice standards, so that it will more ade- 

uately cover the service of natural gas. 
his work will be completed during the 
coming year. 


The efforts of this division, together | 


with the cooperation of the utilities in 
the matter of gas service, has resulted 
in the gas consumers of the State re- 
ceiving a materially higher standard of 
gas service than heretofore. This coop- 
erative effort was'a material factor in 
the successful conversion from manufac- 
tured to natufal gas service to some 399,- 


000 consumers in the San Francisco Bay | 


area of the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany and on the system of the Coast 
Gas and Electric Company, with very lit- 
tle resulting inconvenience to the con- 
* sumers, 
Investigations Made 


The division has been very active in 
the investigation of the adequacy of 
voltage and electric service conditions in 
both urban ahd rural territory through- 
out the State and the removal of infrac- 
tions under its general order prescribing 
overhead electric construction standards. 


Effective* cooperation between the divi- | 


sion engineers and the electric utilities, 
both privately owned and municipally 
owned, has resulted in very materially 
improving the standards of electrical 
service. 


Over 1,150 consumers’ electric meters 


were tested by engineers of this division | 


during the year. In addition to this, a 
large number of controversies were set- 
tled involving line extensions, pumping 
installations and general service condi- 
tions. A substantial number of field in- 
vestigations were made in agricultural 
territory in conjunction with the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation and rep- 
resentatives of the power utilities whieh 
resulted in materially improving tHe 
service rendered to the agricultural in- 
dustry. 


Schedules of Rates 
For Gas Are Filed 


Two Lists Are Submitted to. 


West Virginia Agency 





State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Aug. 26. 

Two schedules of rates for:natural gas 
service in West Virginia cities have been 
filed with the Public Service Commission 
by the United Fuel Gas Company in ac- 
cordance with a recent order of the Com- 
mission fixing a valuation of $12,200,000 
upon the company’s properties in this 
State. 

The rates proposed for Barboursville, 
Charleston, Clendenin, Coalburg, Hunt- 
ington, Spencer, South Charleston and 
Williamson are as follows: 

Schedule A, (with customer’s charge) 
75 cents for the first 1,000 cubic feet per 
month, 30 cents per 1,000 for the next 
150,000 cubic feet, 25 cents per 1,000 
for the next 45,000 cubie feet and 22% 


/of 1930, and the demand for machinery Ratio of Decline Is 
‘and electrical equipment was well sus-' 172 to 39 Per Cent 
tained, general conditions were unfavor- | . i 
able for a large volume of United States|, Eveyy country in the Far East shared 
trade with any country in the area. jin the losses incurred by declining ex- 
The main factors were world-wide un- | Ports, in ratios ranging from 12 per cent 
settled trade and industrial conditions, |for Siam to 3% per cent for Ceylon and 
and the consequént decline in purchasing | the Netherland East Indies. The heav- 
capacity of the various countries. Busi- | iest actual losses, however, affected trade 
ness hazards were aggravated further by |with Japan and Australia. The only 
political agitations in India and civil war | gains registered in imports were small 
in important commercial areas of China. | amounts in Indo-China and the South Sea 
| Japan’s continued reconstruction and re- Islands. 
trenchment policy, combined with lower |cerned purchases from Japan, Malaya, 
prices for cotton, curtailed the value of | China and India. As a result of the re- 
exports, while Australia’s new import adjustments following the period of de- 
|duties and exceptional financial difficul- | pression, the United States reduced its 
ties interfered with its usual participa-|trade balance favorable to the Orient to 
tion in the automobile, gasoline, and ma- ' $185,322,000, or $59,423,000 below the 
chinery trade. ° jtotal for 1929. The —. of the ~~ 
. East bought 15 per cent of the Unite 
American Exports States exports and supplied 28 per cent 
To Far East Decline of the imports, compared with 16 and 37 
The rapid depreciation of the price of| per cent, respectively, for the first six 
| silver caused a sharp pehemion in —- of 1929. 
ivalue of _ India’s heavy silver stocks, | P 
which represent to a considerable ex- Increase Shown in 5 
| tent the purchasing power of its peo-| Wheat Exports to Orient 
| ple, while wide and sudden fluctuations | During the first half of 1930 the 


}in China’s currency frequently reduced : : 
legitimate business to speculative trans- United States sold to the Orient 40 per 
actions and curtailed its foregn-trade | Cem’ more wheat than in the correspond- 
activities. The operation of recent higher ae ee 1929, but 43 ,. cent less 
tariff schedules in several of the im-| "our. is area, continued to remain, 
portant Far Eastern countries proyed however, the leading world flour market. 
another determining factor in limiting |Far Eastern markets also afforded an 
the value of American exports. outlet for one-third of the American leaf 
{tobacco and 70 per cent of the cigarettes 


Imports suffered correspondingly. 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 





Higher Japanese exchange after the re- 





Pay in West Virginia 
Coal Mines Defended 


Governor Calls It Comparable | 
To Pennsylvania Wages 


Albuquerque Chosen as Site 
For New Veterans’ Hospital 





The vicinity of Albuquerque was se- 


office of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
State of West Virginia: | Affairs, Aug. 26. This hospital is to cost 
Charleston, Aug. 26. | $1,250,000, and will contain 250 beds for 
A protest has been made by Governor | all types of cases, but will be considered 
| William G: Conley against a statement |® general hospital, it was said. 
|reported to have been made by the Sec- No specific site has been selected for 
retary of Labor, James J. Davis, to the| the hospital, but Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
| effect that “a lower standard of wages | the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
|in southern coal fields gives the producers | = — —, er for a suit- 
of that area an unfair advantage over|*”© ‘cation, It was said. 


lp. 7] : t rs,” | - = z 
“Governor Conley stated that he hadi Radio Commission 
Schedules Hearings 








'been informed that such a statement was) 
made by the Secretary of Labor at a} 
meeting of Pennsylvania coal operators | 
|called to discuss freight rates. 
“I am informed by West Virginia coal | 
|operators,” the Governor said, “that| 
|wages in this State are comparable to| 
{those paid in the Pennsylvania districts. | 
“If the Secretary of Labor is correctly | 
quoted, he is evidently misinformed as to, The docket of cases to be heard before 
| wage scales in this State.” ; the Federal Radio Commission for the 
Governor Conley further stated that| two weeks COMERS Sept. 2 was an- 
|“our people protest the participation of | nounced Aug. 26 by the Commission. _ 
ja member of the President’s Cabinet in| Fourteen cases will be heard during 
|a meeting of Pennsylvania operators | the two-week period, and the stations in- 
which was convened to discuss freight | terested are located in various sections 
j rate litigation which is now pending be-| of the country, it. was said. 
\fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| sion for adjudication and which we be- 
|lieve—and insist—should be determined 
|upon its merits rather than by mass dis- 
| cussion of economic conditions based ap- 
|parently upon no little misinformation.” 
As to what weight will be given the 
discussions referred to, Governor Conley 





Fourteen Cases Are Limited for 
Two-week Period 





| At the expiration of this docket, an- 
| other docket, to be announced at a later 
| date, will include cases which it will 
' take about two weeks to hear, the Com- 
mission said. 
The docket as announced by the Com- 
mission to be heard during the first two- 
| week period, follows: 





| Tuesday, Sept. 2—WORD and WCHI, 
asserted that “I have every confidence | People’s Pulpit Association, Chicago, Ill. 
he Interstate Commerce Commission will! Wednesday, Sept. 3—WLC, Michigan 
consider the question on its merits.” Limestone and Chemical Co., Rogers City, 
Sniepieeadieiliaminnatieiteiinine haiti a Mich 
A li 2 a = ° Thursday, Sept. 4—Vacant. 
Applications Received Friday. Sept. 5—KCRC, Champlin Refin- 
I ° ‘i ing Co., Enid, Okla.; KGFF, D, R. Wallace, 
By Radio Commission | Aiva, “Gkia.; ‘new. station, 'W. G. Hughes: 
| Ik. L. Walden, A. F, Bunch, Frank DeWolf, 
| Two applications for licenses to cover) Guymon, Okla. : : 
constriction permits: and three applica- | - aoe Dre &8—WCLB, Arthur Fiske, 
tions for construction permits were -re- | Preekiyn, N.Y. ‘ ‘ a ; 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commission | as qpedey, — = KGCR, Gather i Radio 
| Aug. 26, the Commission announced.| ise OL ein ete ane 
S , i station, F. L. Elliott and M. S&S. Finley, 
| Applications received: Hoosier Broadcasting Co., Indianapolis, 
| WEAO, Ohio State University, Columbus, |Ind.; WHDL, George F. Bissell, Tupper 
| Ohio, license to cover construction permit | Lake, N. Y. 
issued June 20, 1930, to make changes in Wednesday, Sept. 10-—-WGST, Georgia 
| equipment. | School of Technology. Atlanta, Ga.; WOW, 
WCSC, Fred Jordan and Lewis Burk,; Woodmen of the World Life Insurance 


Charleston, S. C., license to cover construc- | Association, Omaha, Nebr.; WODX, Mobile 

tion permit issued June 9, 1930, to move | Broadcasting Corporation, Mobile, Ala. 

transmitter to Savannah Highway, Charles-| Thursday, Sept. 11—New station, Mosby’s, 

ton, change frequency from 1,310 ke. to|Inc., Missoula, Mont. 

1,360 ke, and increase power from 250 w. Friday, Sept. 12—WDGY, Dr. 

day and 100 w. night to 500 w., unlimited. | Young, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WQDX, Stevens Luke, Thomasville, Ga., 


George 


The bulk of the reduction con- | 


| follows in full text: 


Text of Opinion 
This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of Aug. 11, 1930, in relation to 
the administration .of the law providing 
State aid to the needy aged. (Chapter 
|530, Statutes of 1929.) Your letter reads 
in art as follows: 


gard to the citizenship of a‘man who has 
been convicted of a felony, paroled and 
discharged from parole. Does discharge 
from parole restore a man to citizenship 
under the intent of the act and if se 
would the 15-year requirement of citi- 
|zenship require 15 years of citizenship 
since he was discharged from parole?” 
| Section 2 of this act provides, in so 
far as material to the question at hand: 

Aid may be granted under this act to any 
person who: * * * 

(b) Has been a citizen of the United 
States for at least 15 years before making 
application for aid; * * * 
| (e) Is not at the date of making applica- 


infirmary, 
institution. 

Under the statutes of this State cer- 
tain civil and political rights are taken 
;from those convicted. of particuiar 
| crimes. 


insane asylum or correctional 


Privilege: Restored 
Our law also provides for restoration 
of certain privileges at the time of dis- 
| charge from penitentiary or final dis- 





|charge from parole, ete.. These provi- | 


| sions of the law, however, do not amount 
| to a deprivation of United States citizen- 
ship, 

| The! Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution provides that: 
| All persons born or naturalized in the 
| United States, and subjeet to the juris- 
| diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
a wage and of the State wherein they re- 
side, 

It is therefore my opinion that, by 
reason of the foregoing constitutional 
provision, the conviction of a felony does 
‘not deprive a person of citizenship nor 


, Amendment, for a period of 15 years 
next preceding his application, he meets 
‘that requirement of the statute, 





‘North Carolina Losses 


| By Fire Doubled in July 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 26. 
_ Fire losses to buildings and contents 
in North Carolina for July were $555,- 
985 as compared with $260,696 in July 
| Of last year, according to an announce- 
;ment by the State Insurafice Commis- 
| sioner, Dan C. Boney. The,number of 
| fires reported showed a decrease from 
| 149 to 145. 
Fifteen fires resulted in $447,172 loss, 
| Mr. Boney stated. he largest was a 
department store at ‘Charlotte, with a 
loss of $257,994. 





Oregon Governor Acts 
To Protect State Rivers 





Insists That Public Hearings Be 
‘Held on All Power Lease Pleas 





State of Oregon: 
Salem, Aug. 26, 


Although the State law does not re- 
quire public hearings upon applications 
for leases of power rights on the rivers 
of Oregon, Governor A. W. Norblad is 
| of the opinion that such hearings should 
| be held before any disposition is made 
|of the State’s natural resources, he has 

informed the State Engineer, Rhea 

Luper. 

Governor Norblad’s letter to Mr. Luper 

follows in full text: 
| My attention has been called to the 
|fact that the question of the leas& of 
;some valuable power rights on the 
Klamath and other rivers of Oregon is 
now before you for disposal, 


———— 


| these valuable natural resources are dis- 
| posed of and the water and power rights 
| alienated from our State. 

| I know that the law, as now consti- 
tuted, does not require that such hear- 
ings be held, however I believe that the 





construction permit to move studio from 
1141 Gordon Avenue to 135 East Jackson 
Street, Thomasville, change equipment, 
change frequency from 1,210 ke. to 1,840 
ke., and increase power from 50 w. to 500 


The opinion | 


One of the major tasks of the year|ing organizations, the Governor and 
| was the organization of a big, but wieldy, |council and contributions of 
|safety machine, ,composed of units in| members. 

|every one of the 355 cities and towns in| Howard Coonley is chairman of the 
| Massachusetts. Through the medium of | Committee and Lioyd A. Blanchard, its 
jthese branches, which include in their | executive secretary. The executive Com-+ 


its own} 


| “The question has been raised in re- | 


tion for aid an inmate of any prison, jail, | 


As Governor of the State of Oregon) 
| I am_ convinced that a public hearing | 
{should be held on such matters before | 


membership local officials as well as 
leading citizens, the Governor’s Commit- 
tee has secured the immediate action 
|necessary to make its program effective. 

The outstanding phases of the pro- 
| gram were: Compilation and analysis of 
‘motor vehicle accidents; specific plans 
for elimination of physical hazards; 
establishment and maintenance of safety 
education as part of the school cur- 
riculum; educational publicity program; 
'adoption of uniform traffic regulations, 
|signs and signals; strengthening of law 


|eniorcement through creating iavorable | 


| public opinion and increasing police per- 
| sonnel, 


| Detailed Study 
|Made of Hazards 


Among the specific undertakings of 
|the Committee was a detailed study of 
jthe hazafds concerning the transporta~ 
tion of children by school busses. 
resulted in revelation of certain danger- 
ous practices widely indulged in, for the 
elimmation of which recommendations 
were made to local safety committees. 
Through efforts of these groups the new 
code was generally adopted and put into 
effect in many communities throughout 
‘the State. Similarly the Central Commit- 
tee made a study of coasting hazards 
and made_ concrete 
| which the local branches succeeded 
| making effective in their communities. 
As the result of a recommendation of 
e Governor’s Committee to the De- 
partment of Education, a field worker 
|has just been employed to devote her 
| full time to promoting the adoption of 
| safety education as a part of the school 
curricvlum in the public schools of every 
city and town of the State. Since the 
first of this year a uniformed member 
| of the State police patrol has been as- 


in 


| th 


lected as the site for the erection of the! is citizenship suspended during the pe-|‘Signed to the Committee for the pur- 
veterans’ hospital, for the State of New| riod of incarceration, and that if a per-| pose of presenting safety talks to school 
Mexico, by the Federal Board of Hos-|son has been a citizen of the United children, civic organizations and simi- | 
pitalization, it was stated orally at the States, as provided in the Fourteenth | lar groups. 


Through this medium 153 
| cities and towns were visited, covering 
561 schools, where 722 talks were given 
to audiences totaling 130,000 persons. 

The Committee in April arranged an 
intensive drive against defective lighting 
|equipment, enlisting for the first time in 
|such a movement the police in every 
community of the State. Likewise the 
| Governor’s Committee played a large part 
in setting up the “Save-A-Life” cam- 
|paign in which Massachusetts is now 

participating simultaneously with the 
rest of New England. 





Another activity of the Committee was 
|the conducting of the first state-wide | 


|interfleet contest for commercial ve- 


| hicles ever held in this country, which | 


| brought 13,357 vehicles, in 453 fleets, into 
;competition for six months with 66 per 
jcent of the entrants going through the 
entire period without a single accident. 
|A second contest is now under way, 
| covering the period from July 1 to 
Dec. 31. 


Committee Active 
In Legislation 


Among the outstanding legislative ac- | 


complishments of the Committee was the 


| Snastmons of a bill permitting cities | 


and towns to appropriate money for high- 
| way safety work. This measure was 
| Necessary, as many local safety commit- 
| tees found themselves hampered by lack 
of funds, the city or town authorities 
maintaining that they could not legally 
make appropriations. 

The Committee endorsed a legislative 
proposal. which if enacted will provide 
for the nongriminal disposition of cer- 


and regulations and also supported a 
| bill to make safety educatibn compulsory 
|in the public schools. It opposed bills 
calculated to curtail the present power 
|of the registrar of motor vehicles, 

similar activity of the Committee was 
constant effort to bring about the adop- 
jtion of uniform traffic ordinances in 
scores of cities and towns, while another 
| step in the same direction was the as- 
sistance given by the Committee in the 
preparation of a uniform system of re- 
~nnibneie aed immmgineinaiedindeamdinmmaidenie ase 
public should know about such matters 
before these rights are disposed of. 
These power and water rights naturally 
belong to the people of the State of 





cations before they are allowed. 


This | 


recommendations | 


tain minor violations of automobile laws | 


Oregon and in view of that I insist that | 
a hearing be held on all pending appli- | 


| mittee comprises: Russell A. Sears, vice 
'chairman; William J. McDonald, treas- 
lurer; Arthur P. Stone, assistant treas- 
urer; Chester I. Campbell, George D. 
| Chamberlain, Walton L. Crocker, Eben 
S. Draper, Charles R. Gow, Charles W. 


nard J. Rothwell, Edward C. Stone, 
Felix Vorenburg and Z. Marshall Crane. 
There is a general committee of 100 
prominent citizens and an eastern and a 
western advisory council, comprising a 
}total of 34 men of long practical or 
technical experience in accident preven- 
tion work. 


| Bibliography of Government 
Health Booklets Compiled 


A bibliography of health education 
publications available at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for a nominal 
| charge has been compiled for distribution 
|by the United States Office of Education, 
‘according to an announcement made at 





the Department of the Interior Aug. 25. ! 


The bibliography, it was explained, 
is divided into series comprising about 
|70 pamphlets on health education, school 
|health studies, physical education, and 
{miscellaneous publications. 

Because of a large number of inquiries 
about various publications on health 
education, the office prepared the bibli- 
|ography for the convenience of educa- 
|tors. The pamphlets were prepared 
|either by specialists associated with the 
| Federal Office itself or in’ cooperation 
| with the American Child Health Asso- 
| ciation or the Playground and Recreation 
| Association of America, 

The bibliography, it was stated, will 
| be of especial interest to those who are 
|unfamiliar with the studies made and 
| published by the office, yet feel the need 
of this information. 


Drunken Driver Increase 
Reported in Massachusetts 


| Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 26. 
One hundred and fifteen persons were 
{convicted during the week of Aug. 17 
|of operating a motor veflicle in Massa- 
chusetts while under the 
liquor, the State Registrar of Motor Ve- 


{hicles, George A. Parker, has just an-! 


‘nounced. This was an increase of 56 
jover the preceding week. 

During the week 942 licenses and reg- 
istrations were suspended~or 
|Mr. Parker reported. Of these 101 were 


liquor and 495 on aecount of insurance 
cancellations. The total number repre- 


|sented a decrease of 370 from the pre- | 


|ceding week and 237 from the corre- 
|sponding period of 1929. 


\Decrease Reported 
In Electricity Output 


| 


‘Daily Use Declines 5 Per Cent 
In Philadelphia Area 


* Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 26.—The daily 
joutput of electric power in the Third 
| Federal Reserve District was nearly 5 
per cent smaller in July than in June and 
| about 1 per cent less than in July, 1929, 
| according to a statement released by the 
|Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
‘which continues as follows‘in full text: 

Because of a reduced water supply 
brought about by prolonged drought, the 
daily production of hydroelectric plants 
|showed an exceptionally pronounced de- 
|cline in the month. 
tricity by plants using steam showed a 


| gain over the preceding ‘month and a| 


year ago. * , 
| Sales of electricity in the aggregate 


} decreased about 8 per cent between June | 
j and July, but showed virtually no change | 


from the previous year. The decline in 


consumption of electrical energy during | 
July was widespread, the sale to munici- | 


| palities for power purposes alone show- 
|ing an increase. In comparison with a 
|years ago, sales for lighting and power 
amen showed gains, with the excep- 


and railroads. All other sales also de- 
clined greatly from a year ago. 








(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


w., unlimited. 


cents per 1,000 for all over 601,000 cubic 











= ce BBL, Charles A. Kent, and Milton U. J 
. \ _| Kent, ent’s Furniture & usie Store, | 1930 
Schedule B (rahe ustomer’s | Tifton, Ga., construction permit to install | Freight revenue .......+.- 6,523,175 
charge), 33 cents per 1, ubic feet|/new equipment, increase power from Passenger revenue 938.856 
for the first 150,000 cubic feet, 30 cents|w. to 250 w. day and 100 w. night, and | 4,45 1 8 = an PRa eye 8 148°651 
or the next 150,000 cubic operate unlimited hours. Station is at pres-| Lotal oper. rev........ epee 1a 
ae con 000 for th 500" ent licensed to share equally with a station | Maintenance of way 1,116,377 
and 25 cents per 1, or the next 300,- ¢ qually with a station ; teen’? ‘aay’ 
: to be assigned later. Maintenance of equipment. . 1,770,518 
000 cubic feet. P h ' KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, | Transportation expenses... 3,046,001 
_The Commission fixed the cost of fur- | Nebr., construction permit to install new | Total expenses incl, other... 6,425,904 
nishing gas service, including operating | equipment, change frequency from 1,210 ke, | Net from railroad......... 1,722,747 
expenses and a fair return on the valua-|to 930 ke., increase power from 250 w. day|Paxes .*..........-..-- es aon aap 
tion, at $3,177,100, and in filing the new |4"4 100 w. night to 1 kw. day and 500 w.| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 1142 
schedules the Commission was advised | hight, and change time from unlimited toln t after t - ee Pee 1.323°756 
thy commeny eatimnted that, sched. sharing equally with KMA, at new location | Net atter taxes, CLC. oes. eee 
pany “-\authorized by construction permit issued | Net after rents..........+ 1,195,875 
ule A would produge $3,182,979, while; Aug. 1, 1930, 46th and O Streets, Lincoln, | Aver. miles operated....... 2,046.41 
schedule B would produce $3,187,330. =| Nebr. Operating ratio ......se06 78.9 


4 
>» 


Erie Railroad Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad- Revenues and Expenses 


Northwestern Pacific Ry. 


Megathlin, Charles E. Pettibone, Ber- | 


influence of | 


revoked, | 


for driving after drinking intoxicating’ 


The output of elec- | 


tgon of smaller purchases by street cars | 


uly Seven Months July Seven Months July Seven Months 
1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 * 1929 193 1929 1930 1929 

7,619,208 45,689,641 53,503,131] 4,208,996 4,669,419 29,673,494 34,837,935) 5,131,314 6,399,747 35,181,274 41,661,496 

1,067,218 5,620,570 5,955,791 964,212 1,060,314 5,956,678 6,448,476 811,900 969,409 4,784,047 5,849,012) 
9,522,092 56,212,959 65,160,370] 5,894,024 6,609,224 40,809,827 47,087,438| 6,645,513 8,296,738 44,522,089 52,962,691 
1,307,189 6,811,233 17,481,856 632,364 697,765 4,076,965 4,596,478 $27,242 1,083,189 6,745,171 8,192,291 
2,180,455 13,102,464 15,283,969 944,912 1,180,814 1,677,720 8,433,578) 1,319,372 1,567,093 10,019,247 10,842,482 

3,450,482 22,084,928 24,589,075] 2,355,402 2,539,489 16,937,407 18,451,442) 2,326,957 2,700,019 16,717,673 18,571,163 | 
7,480,724 45,638,159 51,080,474) 4,303,291 4,761,478 31,259,688 33,988,654| 5,167,653 6,051,370 -37,897,275 41,901,604 
2,041,368 10,574,800 14,079,896] 1,590,783 1,847,745 9,550,139 13,098,784! 1,477,860 2,245,368 6,624,814 11,061,087 
415,812 2,784,943 3,048,016 535,000 558,000 3,456,000 3,934,000 | 643,507 747,277 4,709,666 4,742,038 
1,089 7,084 11,003 | i , 873 1,725 5,625 | 564 765 10,674 10,250 
1,624,467 17,782,773 11,020,877] 1,055,676 1,288,872 6,092,414 9,159,159 | 833,789 1,497,326 1,904,474 6,308,804 

1,586,620 _ 7,251,574 10,701,054] 1,080,963 1,302,520 6,106,222 9,187,914) 1,162,358 1,851,114 4,167,706 

2,047.24 2,046.41 2,047.24 998.42 998.42 998.42 998.42 6,785.23 6,792.17 6,783.95 6,792.27 
78.6 81.2 78.4 73.0 72.0 “ 16.6 72.2 17.8 72.9 85.1 79.1 
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nditions _ California Ruling Promotion of Highway Safety Compensation Act 


Given on Pension . Achieved in Bay State Drive [n California Is 


N ot to Be Changed 
| 





Proposal to Reduce Benefits 
Paid to Mining Industry 


| utives of State 


“tate of California: 

Sacramento, Aug. 26. 
Replying to a proposal that California 
|reduce the benefits now provided by the 
|State workmen’s compensation act, the 
| Director of Natural Resources, Fred G. 
|Stevenot, and the Director of Industrial 
'Relations, Will J. French, in a joint 
| statement recently declared that the min- 
|ing industry in California sets its rates 
for workmen’s compensation insurance 
and neither the Governor nor the Indus- 
; trial Accident Commission has anything 
}to do with it. 


Basis of Rates 


Rates are based on the cost of deaths 

,and injuries and the total pay roll of 
the industry over a period of five years, 
they explained. When there are fewer 
accidents, rates will come down, it was 
| pointed out. 
A proposal to reduce benefits “would 
/not meet with public approval, nor would 
it be fair to the hundreds of men who 
leave dependents each year when they 
are killed, or to the many thousands who 
‘are injured,” the State officers said. 

“There are between 5,000 and 6,000 

miners in California today. In tke last 
15 years more than 600 have been killed, 
more than 700 permanently injured and 
| approximately 35,000 temporary injuties 
were sustained. 

“As the rates depend upon the number 
of deaths and injuries the industry itself 
fixes the rates in the last analysis. 

“The Hetch Hetchy and other tunnel 
| disasters are not included in the mining 

rates, despite statements to the contrary. 
There is a separate classification for tun- 
neling, which is a distinet industry. 


| Minimum Rate Law 

“There is a minimum rate law, and all 
jcompanies selling workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies must charge the same rates. 
| “Governor C. C. Young, recognizing the 
| difficulties and knowing that the price of 
| gold is stationary, has instructed his In- 
dustrial Accidenf Commission to do its 
utmost for an intensive safety campaign, 
day in and day out, on the part of each 
mine operator. 

“The Commission,” the statement con- 
| cluded, “pledges its fullest cooperation in 
this necessary drive. To reduce rates, 
;we must reduce deaths and injuries. 
Records from other States have demon- 
strated that Governor Young’s recom- 
;mendation has been followed success- 
jfully. It is the real solution.” 


‘Life Policyholder Denied 
Benefit of Clerical Error 


State of Ohio: 
| Columbus, Aug. 26. 


A demurrer of a life insurance com- 
pany has been sustained by the Court of 
Common Pleas of Franklin County in an 
acton brought by a policyholder seek- 





ing to recover a cash payment provided . 


j}in an option available after the policy 
| had been in force 20 years. Inadvertently 
the amount of cash payment had been 
| written in the policy as $1,032 whereas 
| $132 was intended, the court explained. 
|It was held that to allow the plaintiff 
to recover $1,032 would result in dis- 
crimination against other policyholders 
of the same class and would constitute 
a violation of an Ohio statute for which 
the insurance company could be prose- 
cuted. The case was that’of Young v. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

The court further held that the in- 
surance company did not have to return 
to the plaintiff the premiums it had col- 
lected during the years the policy had 
been in force, as urged by the plaintiff. 
“Plaintiff has had insurance through the 
years that he has paid the premiums 
and has been fully protected,” said the 
opinion. 


| Eight Confess Arson 
After Indiana Inquiry 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 26. 

During July the arson dieision of the 
State Fire Marshal Department investi- 
gated 23 cases of suspicious firés and se- 
cured eight confessions, according to a 
report of the State Fire Marshal, Alfred 
|Hogston. He stated that 16 cases are 
now pending in court and two cases were 
tried during the month, both resulting 
in gonvictions. : 

“There have been on an average two 
new cases a day reported to the arson 
|division for investigation,” Mr. Hogston 
said. “The Department’s records show 
that a person or firm that has had one 
suspicious fire quite often has others. 
The Fire Marshal Department is making 
a very ciose check on such cases, with 
the intention of-curtailing what may be 
termed a ‘chronic occurrence.’ ” 


' 


‘Usual Increase in Output 
Of Electricity Is Doubtful 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
steadily went down until in May the pro- 
duction was 1 per cent below that of 
May, 1929. In June the total output was 
| 7,748,000,000 kilowatt-hours as compared 
with  7,768,000,000 kilowatt-hours’ in 
June, 1929. 

The output of power during the first 
jhalf of the year aggregated 48,207,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, as compared 
with 47,399,000,000 kilowatt-hours for 
the first six months of lastsyear, Mr. 
Horton said. Thfs is a gain e about 1.7 
per cent. Thus if the normal 10 per cent 
gain in output for the year is to 
realized, the output for the last six 
;months of 1930 will have to be 18.3 per 
cent above that of the corresponding 
|period of 1929, which is highly improba- 
|ble, it was stated. 

The 1929 production, according to 
records of the division, was 10.8 per cent 
|above the total output for 1928. The 


| 
| 


|1928 output was 9.5 per cent above that 


|of 1927; the 1927 production was in turn 
8.7 per cent above the 1926 total; the 
|1926 total was 12 per cent higher than 
that of 1925, and the 1925 mark was 11.6 
per cent over the figure of the previous 
year. The average yearly gain over the 


9,048,192 | five-year period has been 10.52 per cent. 


| And the increase of the last 10 years has 
| been 10.95 per cent, on the average. 
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AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
RusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiter States DAILY 


Railroads | 


Pittman Proposal |Shipments of Hay and Water 
To Amend Act on | Into Drought Areas Under Way 


Rail Rates Urge 


Equal Rate for Intermediate 
Points Favored in Case of 
Cut Because of Competi- 
tion of Panama Canal 





. 
* 





Aviation: 





d. Plan to Relieve Sections by Reduction in F reight Rates,' 
Agreed to by Railroads, Said to Be Pro- | 
gressing Successfully 








[Continued from Page 1.] 





there is no dearth of water’ in the South|the result of the rate reductions in the| 
necessitating: water shipments. The} West, said Mr. Aishton, the movement! 
southern rate reductions became effec-|in the East and South is now in full 
tive on Aug. 18. |swing. He pointed particularly,’to the 


| 


Enactment of the Pittman amendment | The western railroads then filed tariffs; movement of hay and feed into the 
| drought-stricken counties of Virginia. 


to the long and short-haul section of; With the Interstate Commerce ieee" | 
the Interstate Commerce Act is urged}$!0n prov iding for a freight rate reduc-| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a statement of W. S. McCarthy, presi-|tion of 331/3 per cent on livestock, hay|too early action to prevent any undue| 
dent of the Intermediate Rate Associa-|and feed. Water had already been pro-/delay in the emergency reduction of | 
tion, of Salt Lake City, Utah, on file|vided for prior to adoption of the drought | freight rates. | 
in the Senate Committee on Interstate |relief plan. ‘ ‘ | Shortly after President Hoover called | 
Commerce. Mr. Aishton said that while -he had! ypon the railroads of the country to| 
The Pittman amendment proposes to}no technical knowledge of the rate situ- 


’ : : cee a : | cooperate with the Federal Government | 
add to the section, the gg le > ae ation as existing in the East and West, | to the fullest possible extent in reducing 
count of water competition throug e 


the ;it was his understanding that the rea-|the rates applicable on shipments of live. | 
Panama Canal,” the effect of which|son western carriers did not reduce their) stock from and hay and feed into the) 
would be, according to Senator Pittman,|rates to the same extent as those in| drought areas of the country,4he Com-| 
that if the railroads ask for a lower|the East and South was because the gen-| mission made public a special order re-| 
rate on any commodity passing through;eral freight rate, level is so far below) lieving the railroads of the necessity of 
the Panama Canal on account of the|that in the East, that a 331/38 per cent | asking for authority to file the emer- 
competiffon of the canal, then if that|reduction would bring western rates to gency tariffs prior to their becoming| 
rate is granted to the more distant point| about the eastern level. jeffective, Mr. Aishton added. | 





« 


~ 






the same rate or no greater rate shall Other officials of the American Rail- 
way Association stated that the recent) 
freight rate reduction ordered by the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission on grain) 
and grain prgducts from Western Trunk 
Line Territory to transconstitnental des- 
tinations, lowered still further the al-! force, is summarized as follows: 
ready low western freight rate level on| 1, United States Department of Agri- 
agricultural products. ; |culture to certify to the designated or- 
The 331/3 per cent reduction ordered | ganization of the railroads the counties 


be granted to intermediate points. 
Stabilization Needed s 
Mr. McCarthy, in urging the legisla- | 
tion, quoted C. E. Schaff, president of | 
the Missonri, Karfsas & Railroad, as say- 


= stabilized regulation. They need the 
sense of security“that they may go defi- 
nitely ahead with their plans and proj-| 


changes in the principles of regulation | 
under which they must be genducted.” 

“That expression very accurately de- 
scribes a most important need of the in- 
terior western States,” Mr McCarthy 
said. 

“We know that definite plans have been | 
under consideration for some time by 





middle western commercial interests con- | 
templating joint action with transconti-, 


Credit of $1,265,000 for 


nental lines in an effort to obtain from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
permission to establish lower rail rates | 
from Chicago territory while maintain- 
ing the present high level at intermediary 
points. The declaréd purpose of this ts 
to wrest from the manufacturers of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other States east of Chicago the busi- 
ness of the far West. They want to de- 
velop industry in the middle West at the 
expense of manufacturers located east of 
Chicago and the people in the territory 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Coast east of the terminals. The 
success of their plan depends upon 
fourth-section relief.” 

“Proponents of fourth-section relief 
make the plausible argument,” Mr. Mc- 
Carthy continued, “that when, by means 
thereof, rail lines are permitted to in- 
crease their earnings by taking tonnage 
from the ships, they are therefore en- 
abled to provide a lower level of rates for 
the interior points than would otherwise 
be possible. 

“If that is so, if. these beneficial and 
desirable resylts actually flow from 
fourth-section relief in territory 100 to 
1,000 miles from the sea on the western 
side of the country,”why, instead of ob- 
jecting to having such desirable favors 
conferred upor them, are -not its advo- 
cates, located in identical positions with 
relation to the sea, on the eastern side 

f the United States, clamoring to share 
a its benefits. 

“The answer is that it never has had 
the effect claimed on rates in the far 
west and there seems little likelihood 
that it ever will have. For years, during 
which fourth-section relief was granted 
transcontinental lines to an almost un- 
limited degree, rates to and from inter- 
mediate points were practically 100 per 
cent higher than for the much longer 
coast-to-coast hauls. 

“If the merits of fourth-section relief 
departures be conceded, Mr. McCarthy | 
said, it must be apparent that all of the | 
territory east: of the Indiana-Illinois | 
State line has been deprived of its bene- | 
fits.” 


Airline Merger Called | 
Pan American Benefit 


Elimination of Useless Compe- 
tition Is Foreseen 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
closer to South American 


This order made it possible for the| 
carriers to immediately reduce rates in| 
conformjty with the plan formulated by 
the Drought Relief Committee and the 


{carriers themselves. 


The. proposed plan, which is now in 
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Postal Service 





First Deliveries 
~Of Mail by Rail 
Started in 1835 


Development of Service Is 
Traced Through Nearly 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 
By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Aug. 26 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 21306.—Champion Coated Paper Com- 

pany et al. v. Alabama Great Southern 

Railroad Company et al. i 

Rates on printing paper other than news- 








print, in carloads, from Hamilton, Qhio, | 

| to certain points in Oklahoma ahd north- | Century by the Post Office 
east Texas found noWunreasonable but un- 

duly prejudicial. Nonprejudicial basis of Department 


rates prescribed, for the future. 

No. 22759.—Richmond Mica Corporation v. 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company | 
et al. 

Rates on crude mica ore or scrap mica, in 


carloads, from La Madera, and other points | ]j 5 

in New Mexico, to Richmond, Va., found | ue ao Post Office Department Aug 

unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed | ~” ak . 

and feparation awarded. | During the first, fiscal year, railway 

No. 22480.—Consolidated Cemert Corpora- | 
tion v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al. 

Rates on cement, in carloads, from Fre- | 
donia and Mildred, Kans., to certain des- 
tinations in Texas, prior to Dec. 12, 1927, 
found not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial, except rate to Shamrock, Tex., found 
to have been unreasonable. Reparation | 
awarded. 


270,504 miles, records revealed, while in 
the fiscal year 1929, the total mileage 
in transporting mail by trains was 
| recorded as 269,831,975, increase of 
269,561,271 miles over the total of the 
first year of service. 


es ee oa a ae marked the beginning of the railway mail 
Extension of Time Asked service on Aug. 25, 1835. Contractors 
— ..| Who at this time carried mail between 

To Hold Grain in Transit) the two cities wrote Amos Kendall, then 

| Postmaster General, asking permission 

Extension of milling-in-transit privi-|to carry the mail on railroad cars, rec- 
leges on grain at Minneapolis, St. Paul jords reveal. The Postmaster General at 


‘ : 1¢ | first objectedon the ground that East- 
and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., from two }ern mail-at Baltimore and Southern mail 





Just 95 years ago,-on Aug. 25, 1835,! 
United States mail was first carried by\ 7 
| railroad, according to figures made pub- plans of a bridge to be reconstructed 


Formal opening of a railway between | N 
Washington, D. Cy and Baltimore, Md., | 


ing, “What the railroads need most is| 


ects without constant fear of impending| by the western roads became effective |in each State in which the drought ex- | ¥ 
ists to such an extent as to justify the |‘! 


on Aug. 25. _ ; ‘ 
While it is still too early to observe; movement of the traffic specified into and 


;out of such, territories under reduced 
Contracts Signed 


For Shipping Loans 





| ra 
| 2. Upon receipt of this information 
{from the Department of Agriculture the 
| railroads will issue tariffs providing for 
half rates for carload movement of the 
designated commodities into and live- 
stock out of such drought areas, subject 
to the permits provided for in para- 
graph 3. 
























LThe most extensive east coast line of} 
countries.| P. A. A., maps made available at the| canceled. 


Building of Five Tankers | 
Is Given Approval 


| 
| 
~! 

Contracts covering loans authorized | 
on May 14, 1'930, in favor of the Motor | 
Tankship Corporation, to be used in} 
constructing five motor tankers, were) 
signed Aug. 25 by Chairman T. V 
O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, accord- 
ing to a statement from the Shipping 
Board. 


Officials of the Motor Tankship Cor- 
poration, and the Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, in whose shipyard at 
Chester, Pa., the vessels will be built, 
had signed on ‘a previous occasion, ac- 
cording to the Shipping Board. The full 
text of the statement follows: * 

The loans, &Smounting to $1,265,625 
for each tanker, represent three-fourths 
of the total construction cost. Interest 
will be paid semiannually and the prin- 
cipal annually ever a period of 20 years.| 
The size of each tanker is approximately 
9,000 gross pe. Plans have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Shipping Board’s Committee on 
Construction Loans. When completed 
the five tankers will be chartered to the 
Sun Oil Company. 

This is the second series of loans made 
by the Shipping Board to the Motor 
Tankship Corporation for tanker con-| 
struction. Last September loans were’ 
authorized fgr five motor tankers of 
approximately 13,460 deadweight tons 
each. These were also to be built by! 
he Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany of Chester, and it is understood 
that four have already been completed. 
Loans authorized on the first group 
amounted to $1,260,937 per vessel. 


Error Made in Listing 
Foreign Postage Rates. 


Postage rates for mail to Venezuela 
and Chile, it was stated orally at the 


| Post Office Department Aug. 26, are the 


same as for most of the countries of the, 
Western Hemisphere and not higher 
than the customary rate as it was stated 
erxsoneously in the issue of The’ United 
States Daily of Aug. 21. First class let- 
ters can be sent to these countries for 
2 cents for each ounce or fraction théreof, | 
although the rate to the Guianas, Marti- 


| nique, and Guadalupe, according to the 
| Official Postal Guide, is higher. 





| 


| consignor. 





| Hamilton & Company, 
| Great Southern Railroad Company et al., 
jassigned for hearing 


| St. 


3. Immediately upon the issuance of ; 
the tariffs a general embargo will be} 
issued by the Car Service Division for) 
and on account of all railroads against | 


|the movement of any traffic under these | 


tariffs except upon permit issued by the | 
designated transportation officer of the 
destination railroad. | 

4. Anyone desiring a novement of the 
designated commodities under these rates 


‘| will report his needs to the county agent 


or other authorized representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who will approve an application 


|for permit to the local railroad agent 


at the delivering point of the freight in 
the drought area. 

5. The local railroad agent upon re- | 
ceipt of this application for permit will 
transmit it to the transportation officer 
of his railroad requesting permit for | 
such movement, such permit to specify 


|the commodity to be shipped, the ship-| 


ping point and name of consignee and | 
The transportation officer | 


will tSsue the permit to the originating 
carrier, 


Copies of permits issued will’ 


Calendar o 


Finance Docket. No. 23489, Sub. No. 1. 


Landis Tool Company et al. v. Baltimore | 
& Ohio Railroad Company et al., assigned 
for hearing on Sept. 8 at Washington, D. 
C., before Examiner Peck. | 

Finance Docket No. 23458., Green Ham- 
ilton & Company, Inc., v. Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company et al. No. 23547. Green | 
Inc., v. Alabama 


Sept. 9 at Boston, 


Mass., before Examiner A. J. Sullivan. 
Finance Docket No. 23494. Federated 


Metals Corporation v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company et al., assigned for hearing Sept. | 
9 at New York, N. Y., before Examiner 
Clifford. 

Finance Docket No, 23575. Capstan Glass 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company, assigned for hearing Sept. 9 at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Fuller. 

Finance Docket No. 
income of Sioux @fty 


In re excess 
Railway 


3929. 
Terminal 


of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 





|T 


| yéars to two years and ten months, was at Washington would be likely to miss 
|sought Aug. 26 by the Western Trunk | connection, but this objection was over- 
Line Association in an application filed ;Come when contractors agreed to convey 


‘ :__ | by stage those mails which failed to con- 
ith the Interstate Commerce Commis- | nect qith the trains. 


The extension is sought, according to | First Fast Mail 
the appliation, because of the surplus! During the first year of the railway 
| grain.now on hand throughout the coun- | mail service trains were used less than 
| try, coupled with the present lack of an/ any other medium for transportation of 
| export market. . | mail, records disclose. Annual transpor- 
| Under present law grain can be stored; tation in post coaches and _ stages 
| for two years in transit from origin to | amounted to 16,874,050 miles; in sulkies 
|destination point, and then shipped to|/and on horseback, 7,817.975 miles; in 
| destination on proportional rates. If re- | steamboats, 906,959 miles, and in rail- 
|tained in storage longer than the two- road cars, 270,504 miles. 
| year period the higher local rates apply.| In 1836, maiis were carried on at 
. . , , | least 200 miles“of railway, says a report 
be furnished currently to the district | recently issued by the Department, and 
manager of the Car Service Division,| annual transportation totaled nearly 
a wg Association, having | 300,000 miles. 
jurisdiction in the territory in whic An important step in devel 0 
the designated supplies are received. | the Bs mail SS is 

The Car Service —. will police | in 1859 when certain distributing offices 
this movement through their organiza-| then in use were discontinued and re- 


tion to avoid the possibility of any ship-| : Pere 
ments being made under these. reduce | Points > we post offices, the er 


gates for purpesss other than relieving Introduction in 1875 of the first fast 


conditions caused by the drought. ] ; 
7. This plan contemplates handling all | mail service marks one of the outstand- 
|ing stages in growth of the service, it 


—— Vane sn: Hac | was stated, for before this time the 

Since western ad eastern territories| entire country had never been consid- 
are divided by a line running from St.|ered as a unit with respect to trans- 
Louis to Chicago, which practically bi-| portation of mails. The service’ was 
sects the State of Illinois, the plan| begun between New York and Chicago, 
contemplated a 50 per cent reduction in| With four postal cars and one drawing- 
rates on livestock, hay and feed be-|'00m coach composing the train. 
tween points in Illinois, and between} Few Employed at First 


points in Illinois and eastern and south- In 1845 there were but 43 employes 





rn ceraorice, | Shipments tor from inthe tallway ma nevi, receiving 
og i oe ime ak reduction | ‘ot@! of $37,513 for their annual pay, 
under the 5 i-o P records reveal. The service now em- 


ordered by the western roads. ploys more than 20,000 persons, receiv- 


ing a total annual salary of more than 
$50,000,000. 

The full text of a Department state- 
ment covering the fiscal year 1929 fol- 
lows: 

According to the Yeport of the Post- 
| master General for the fiscal year ended 
| June 30, 1929, mails were carried under 
| authorizations of the Department over 
223,810 miles of railroads. The annual 
mileage of regularly authorized space 
junits of the several sizes for carrying 
{mails was 572,328,447. The appropria- 
ition for the fiscal year from inland 
| transportation railroad routes was $125,- 
| 250,000. 


f Hearings 









St. Louis Railroad Company et al., as- 
signed for hearing Sept. 10 at New York, 
N. Y., before Examiner Clifford. 

Finance Docket No. 22921. Collins Pav- 
ing Company vy Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Gompany et al., assigned for hearing 
Sept. 10 at Florence, Ala., before Exam- 
iner Harraman, 
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Permits for Bridge — 
Building Approved 





| 
| 


| Department of War Acts Upon 
| Applications From Three 

| States 

| 


| The Assistant Secretary of War, F. | 
| Trubee Davison, has approved applica-| 
| tions relative to construction of bridges 
has | 





,in Massachusetts, North Carolina and 
Florida, the Department of War 
just announced, as follows: 

Massachusetts: Application by the | 
City of Boston, Mass., for approval of | 


across Reserved Chan’.el at South Bos- | 
| ton in the City of Boston, Mass., under | 
| authority of State law. The bridge is a| 


| Boston proper and South Boston. | 
|__ North, Carolina: Application by the | 
Wright Memorial Bridge Company for | 
approval of modified plans of a bridge | 
to be constructed across Currituck | 
oa one mile north of Point Harbor, : 


Original plans for this bridge were 

; submitted by the Currituck and Dare 
| Bridge Corporation and approved on! 
|June 4, 1928. Modified plans were ap- | 
proved on June 11, 1929, showing a) 
|slight change in the location of the! 
| bridge, and work on the bridge was 
| commenced. | 
| Under date of Sept. 21, 1929, the Cur- | 
|rituck and Dare Bridge Corporation | 
|transferred its franchise to the Kitty | 
| Hawk Company of Elizabeth City, N. C. 
That company’s rights were later sold to} 
|Graham W. Bell, Trustee, who on July 
| 21, 1930, conveyed to the Wright Memo- 
| rial Bridge Company by deed all prop- | 
; erties, corporate rights, privileges and 
| franchises formerly held by the Kitty | 
|Hawk Company.” The plans now sub- 
| mitted by the Wright ifemorial Bridge 
Company provide for the construction of | 
the bridge at the same location as that 
| authorized in the instrument of approval 
| issued June 11, 1929, and now in force. | 
They also provide certain minor changes 
|consisting of placing the fender system 
| perpendicular to the axis of the bridge, 
| reducing the number of spans easterly | 
| of the drawspan from 233 to 225 spans, 
|and increasing by two feet the vertical | 
clearance of the drawspan in its closed | 
position. 

Florida: Application by Mr. John 
Knight, receiver for the Vero-Beach-De- 
troit Company, for approval of a request 
for an extension of time to July 23, 1931, 
}for completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Indian River at Vero 
Beach, Fla., construction of which has 
| been commenced but due to financial in- | 
| ability the bridge has only been partially | 
| completed and as a consequence the in- | 
strument of approval has become null | 
and void. 
sinninntnnmmpinnninhbinneninaibiniipinitiias 
in operation 4,651 railway post office 
trains, covering 206,692 miles of railway | 
post office service, with 269,831,975 miles 
of annual trayel. The appropriation for | 


the year for salaries was $56,750,000. On 
June “30, 1929, there was a total of 
21,229 employes in’ the railway mail 
service. 

During the year there were 10,752,604,- 
360 distributions and redistributions of 
pieces of first-class mail and 7,111,146,- 
912 distributions and redistributions of | 
| pieces of second, third and fourth class 
wnail, a total of 17,863,751,272 pieces, ex- | 
‘clusive of fourth-class mail, by railway 
postal clerks. Of the 17,863,751, 272 
pieces of all classes of mail distributed | 
and redistributed, 17,662,625,876 pieces | 
| or 99.994 per cent were distributed and 
, redistributed correctly. At the close of 
| the year there were 4,849 full and apart- 
|ment mail cars owned by the several 
ralroads and operated for the postal 
| service. 
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Arkansas Action - 
Reduces Freight — 


Rates on Cotton 





Intrastate ScheduJe Made to 
Conform With That Or. 
dered by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 





State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Aug. 26. 


Revision of intrastate freight rates on 
cotton, effective Jan. 10, 1931, to conform 
to changes previously announced by the 


trains carried mail a total distante of link in an important highway between |Interstate Commerce Commission, has 


been ordered by, the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission. 

The rates on cotton shipments in vari- 
ous groupings as suggested hy the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be re- 
duced by 15 to 45 cents a bale to Hous- 
ton, New Orleans and to New England 
and Canadian territory, according to a 
statement by the Rate Statistician of the 
Arkansas Comnjssion, A. D. Beals. 

In announcing intrastate reductions on 
cotton freight rates, Mr. Beals said: ; 


“The Arkansas intrastate rates will’ 
be materially reduced and should result ° 
in benefit to fabric manufacturers in the 
State. At 50 miles the reduction in the 
State rates will be 15 cents per bale; 
at 75 miles, 30 cents; at 100 miles, 35 
cents; at 150 miles, 60 cents; at 200 
miles, 85 cents, and over 200 miles the 
reduction will be 90 cents per bale.” 

The case which resulted in lowered cot- 
ton rates was tried under the cooperative 
plan with the Interstate Commerce- Com- 
mission in which all of the State Com- 
missions in the cotton-growing State’ 
participated through a cooperative com- 
mittee appointed to represent the cot- ° 
ton-growing Staes,’ Mr. Beals said. 





Early Revision Sought 
In Idaho Freight Rates 


Prétest to I. C. C. Says Delay 


This Fall Will Mean Loss 
—- 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Aug. 26. 

Idaho farmers face a loss of $1,500,000 
in freight charges on shipments of pro- 
duce this Fall if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants the request of the 
railroads for an extension of three 
months within which to complete their 
revision of rate schedules as ordered by 
the Commission, according to the Presi- 
dent of the Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Frank E. Smith. 

A protest against the proposed ex- 
tension of time has beer forwarded by 
Mr. Smith, in behalf of the State Com- 
mission, to the Idaho member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, William’. 
E. Lee. ¢ 

“I realize the magnitude of the re- 
vision,” Mr. Smith’s communication said;; 
“but with all the forces of the railroads 
concentrated on the problem I feel that 
a two-weeks’ extension at the most 
would be ample.” * 

If the new rate schedule were to be 
delayed until Jan. 1, Idaho farmers 
would lose $1,222,168 in freight rates on 
wheat alone, according to an estimate 
by the State Commission’s rate expert, 
Bert L. Penn, it was stated by Mr. Smith, 
Since the new schedule also reduces rates 
on corn, rye, barley, oats, alfalfa and 
clover seed, the total loss during the 
Fall marketing season would approxi- 
mate $1,500,000, it was added, 











Finance Docket No. 23517. Maryland At the close of the year there were 
Glass Corporation et al. v. Baltimore & | 
Ohio Railroad Company et al., assigned | 


for hearing Sept. 11 at New York, N. Y., 
before Examiner Clifford. 

Investigatiog and Suspension Docket No. 
3477. Livestock between points on Santa 
Fe Railway in New Mexico and El Paso, 
&x., assigned for/ hearing Sept. 11 at 
Phoenix, Ariz., before Examiner Witters. 

Finance Dotket No. 23506. Independent 
Coal Tar Company v. Boston & Albany 
Railroad et al. No. 23506, Sub. No. 1. 
American Tar Company v. Boston & Maine 
Railroad et al,, assigned for hearing Sept. 
11 at Boston, Mass., before Examiner A. J. 


: : : Sullivan 
Company, assigned for heariffg Sept. 10 - . ss 
at Washington, D. C., before Examiner Finance Docket No. 23498. A. L. Bear, 
Hendon. doing business as Bear Steel and Wire 


Finance Docket No. 23422™ The Haworth 
Marble Company v. New York, Chicago & 
Louis Railroad Company et al., as- 
signed for hearing Sept. 10 at New York, 
N. Y., befote Examiner Clifford, is hereby | 


, j 


Finance Docket No. 8256. Joint ‘applica- 


Contracts for aif? mail service between! Acronautics Branch show, terminates at| 
this country and South American points; Sao Paulo, Brazil, but the west coast, 
by way of east coast lines are to be| line of P. A. A.-Grace crosses the Andes 
awarded by the Post Office Department in!from Chile to Montevideo, Uruguay. 
the near future. A | perating facilities gf the combined or- 
Pan American Airways, Department) gadization, the Department of Commerce 
of Commerce records show, was the| records show, will comprise a large fleet 
pioneer in establishing regular service} of flying boats and many radio stations, 
to the South, inaugurating a Miami-!| as well as-numerous airports. More than | 
Havana airline Oct. 28, 1927. Nyrba did! 25 planes will be available for service, 
not enter the field unti! nearly two years | the reports indicate, and“the fleet will in- 
later, these statements indicate, when the clude, the statistics section said, 14 20- 
thrice-daily Buenos-Montevideo run was! passenger planes‘ and one 30-passenger 
begun in August, 1929. Pan American'| craft. 
had established, by that time, service) Statistics as of Aug. 15 show that P. 
to San Juan, P. R.; Nassau; San Sal-+A. A., with its subsidiary, operates over 
vador; Santiago, Chile; Puerto Cabello,! 14,879 mites of. airlines between this 
Venezuela; and Tampico, Mexico.|country and the South American ter- 
‘Through Pan American-Grace, the serv-|minals, while Nyrba’s operations are 
¥.. had been established on a, regular} carried on over 9,467 miles of airways. 
schedule to most of the Central Amer-| P. A. A. has maintained 12 routes, while 
ican countries and many points in the! Nyrba provided service over 10 routes. 
northern part of South America. Although it is expected that schedule 
The new organization, Department of | rearrangements will be made, it was 
Commerce operations records show, will | learned at the Department that the new 
take over 22 of the 29 existing foreign | organization probably will control opera- 
routes, and will run from Miami andjtiens totaling nearly “100,000 miles 
Brownsvi!le, the American terminals, to| weekly when the combination becomes 
ints as far south -as Buenos Aires,| effective Sept. 15. The operations rec- 
ontevideo, Santiago, Department of 


tion Oregon-Washington R. R. & Naviga- 
tion Go. and Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
for authority to abandon that part of the 
| so-called Homestead Branch between Rob- 
inette and Homestead, Oreg., assigned for 
hearing Aug. 26, reassigned for hearing | 
Sept. 10 at Baker, Oreg., before the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Oregon. | 
Finance Docket No. 8280. Applieation | 
Great Northern Railway Company fot a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity permitting abandonment of line in Ok- 
anogan County, Wash., assjgned for hear- 
ing Sept. 10 at Oroville, Wash., before the 
| Department of Public Works of the State | 
eof Washington. | 
Finance Docket No. $3507. The H. B. | 
Smith Company v. New York, New Haven | 
|& Hartford Railroad Company et al., as- | 
signed fot hearing Sept. 10 at Boston, | 
Mass., hefore Examiner A. J. Sullivan. 
Finance Docket No. 8098. Joint applica- | 
tion of Southern Pacific Railroad Company | 
and Southern Pacific Company for author- 
ity to construct a line of railroad in San | 
Joaquin County, Calif. No. 8161. Appli- | 
cation Southern Pacific Railroad Company | 
for authority to construct a line of rail- | 
road in San Joaquin County, Calif. No. | 
8198. Application of Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company for authority | 
to construct a line of railroad in San 
Joaquin County, Calif., assignedefor hear- | 
ing on September 10 at Stockton, Calif,, | 
before Examiner T. F. Sullivan. | 
Finance Docket No. 23422, The Haworth | 
Marble Company v. New York, Chicago & | 


and Valparaiso.|ords of.Aug. 15, the 
Nyrba provides contact with many east} Commerce tables show, included 10,070) 
coast cities, while P. A. A. and“P. A. A.-| plane miles flown daily by P. A. A. and! 
Grace services operate along both coasts./ 3,867 daily by’ the Nyrba organization. 


Monthly State 














ments of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


‘As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





° Léhigh Valley Ri R. Delaware & Hudson R.*R. Corp. 
July Seven Months July Seven Months 
: 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 
Freight revenue ...4+.++++ 4,263,504 4,544,661 99,625,486 33,570,413 2,516,371 2,800,002 18,666,284 19,884,694 | 
Passenger revenue ......+ 503,527 595,521 3,336,389 3,711,649 314,522 357,943 1,563,251 1,783,297: 
Total oper. rev. ....++++++ 5,155,501 5,640,032 35,889,236 40,723,754 8,050,613 3,405,652 21,696,536 23,418,256 | 
Maintenance of way ...... 532,143 593,262 3,292,320 3,539,270 436,081 440,565 3,143,405 2,898,823 | 
Maintenance of equipment, 1,047,652 1,287,829 7,931,685 8,838,078 715,015 771,418 5,254,652 5,560,662 | 
Transportation expenses .. 2,047,218 2,268,225 15,139,215 16,471,139 1,059,840 1,237,779 17,976,361 8,733,411 | 
Total expenses incl. other 3,942,586 4,482,987 28,589,504 31,125,989 2,442,304 2,695,039 17,972,198 18,784,821 | 
Net from railroad ........ 1,212,915 1,157,045 7,299,732 9,597,766 608,309 710,613 3,724,388 4,633,435 
RGAE 555 abadaay Se me 314,792 291,656 2,082,931 2,118,221 123,000 89,000 861,000 623,000 | 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 88 232 . 10,099 3,196 312 166 1,167 1,297 
Net after taxes, etc. ...... 898,035 865,157 5,206,702 7,476,348 484,997 621,447 2,862,171 4,009,138 | 
Net after rents .......e000 802,107 760,785 4,507,679 6,502,449 486,030 593,228 2,825,330  3,945,814/ 
Aver. miles operated ....> 1,361.75 1,361.75 1,361.75 1,361.75 881,92 881.65 881.81 
16.5 79.5 79.7 16.4 80.1 79.1 82.8 


Qiesstng FAUO ccccvecece 


jing on Sept, 12 at New York, N. Y., be- 


Company, et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company. et al., assigned for hear- 
ing Sept. 11 at Cleveland, Ohio, before Ex- 
aminer Cassidy. 

Finance Docket No. 23563. The Caine 
Steel Company et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company et al., assigned for 
hearing on Sept. 11 at Cleveland, Ohio, 
before Examiner Cassidy. | 

Finance Docket No. 23392. Nebraska | 
Brick & Tile Manufacturers Association et 





al. v. Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company et al., assigned for hearing Sept. 
12 at Lincoln, Nebr., before Examiner 
Peterson. 

Finance Docket No. 23258 et al. Jackson- 
ville Produce Co. v. International Great 
Northern Railroad Company et al., assigned 
for hearing on Sept. 12 at Washington, D. 
C., before Examiner Williams. (This notice 
also includes Docket No. 23238—Sub. No. 1, 
Moore Grocery Co. v. Gulf Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. and Docket No. 23238— 
Sub. No. 2, Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. et al. 
y. Internatiomal Great Northern Railroad 
Co. et al.) 

Finance Docket No, 23452.~ The Barteldes 





Seed Company v. Abilene and Southern 
Railway Company et al., assigned for hear- 
ing Sept. 12 at Lawrence, Kans., before 


Examiner Hagerty. 

Finance Docket No. 23398. Medusa Port- 
land Cement Company v. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company,et al., assigned for hearing 
Sept. 12 at Cleveland, Ohio, before Exam- 
iner Cassidy. 

Investigation, and Suspension Docket No. 
3491. Lumber from Pensacola and nearby 
points in Florida to Mobile and nearby 
points in Alabama, assigned for hearing on 
Sept. 12 at Pensacola, Fla., before Exam- 
iner Harraman. 

Finance Docket No. 23531. Twin. C8ach 
Corporation et al. v. Baltimore Ohio 
Railroad Company et al., assigned for hear- 


fore Examiner Clifford. 

Finance Docket No. 23368. Pensacola 
Creasoting Company v.qLouisville & Nash- 
ville Pailroad Company, assigned for hear- 
ing Sept. 12 at Pensacola, Fla., before Ex- 
aminer Harraman, This case also embraces 
Docket No. 23368, Subs. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Pensacola Creosoting Company v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co. 

Finance Docket No, 23532. Batchelder- 
Whittemore Corporation v. New York, New| 
Haven & + ne ee Railroad Company et al., 
assigned for hearing Sept. 12 at Boston, | 
Mass., before Examiner A. J. Sullivan, 

Finance Docket No. 23533. Franklin Park 
Hay and Grain Company v. Lehigh & New 
England Kailroad Company et al., assigned 
for hearing Sept. 12 at Boston, Mass., be- | 
fore Examiner A, J. Sullivan. 

Finance. Docket No. 23601. T. B. Hord 
Grain Company v. Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Company et al., assigned for 


881.65 | hearing Sept. 12 at Lincoln, Nebr., before 
80.2 | Examiner Peterson. 
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Millions of men with tough beards and tender skins have paid 
50¢ a tube for this wonderful shaving cream. To increase users 
tenfold, we have cut the price in two, confident that tremendous 
sales will reduce production costs. 

At 25¢, Listerine Shaving Cream is the biggest tube of quality 
cream at anything near its price. Your first shave will prove 
that its thick, creamy lather takes up water like a sponge. That 
it stays mOist. That it deposits a microscopic film of glycerine on 
which your razor slides. 

Thus friction is reduced. There is no scrape or pull. No heat 
or harshness. Your skin feels cool and contented, pleasantly pro- 
tected by this lubricating cream. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Plan of Treasury 


On Liberty Bonds 


Not Yet Decided 





Policy on Fourth War Secur- 
ities Undetermined Due to 
Necessity of Meeting Im- 
mediate Needs 





Department of the 


Although the aeanacin, 108.20 


foresees a 


© financing when the Fourth Liberty Loan, 


‘ amounting 


to $6,268,269,050, becomes 
pullable in 1933, it is not prepared at me 
time to discuss its possible courses . 
action respecting that loan, acqprding . 
an oral announcement Aug. 26.in beha 
of the Department. ? sa: dail 
statement respecting - 
here bceer on the fourth loan, the larg- 
est of_the outstanding war loans, was 
prompted, it was explained by publis 
reports in New York that the Depart- 
ment was considering early refinancing 
with partial redemption of the four 
loan as its object. ‘The Department — 
siders that the bond market at nag 
would be favorable to such an issue, DU 
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Utilized, Secretary Hyde S 


Existing Facilities and Intermediate Credit Banks tg Be 


ays Following Conference; 


: At the White House 





[Continued from Page 1.] 





those several agencies can do to help | 
in the situation. z : 

ovrhere has been no change in the orig-| 
inal idea, the Secretary stated. All| 
agreed that relief measures are a local 
problem. No figure could be given, Mr. 
Hyde stated, in reply to a query, as the 
dollar amount of credit that would be 
needed. The round figure of $20,00,000 
hasbeen used before, he stated, but that 
is at best an approximation. 

Secretary Hyde announced that the! 
Department of Agriculture 15 going) 
ahead with general plans for drought 
relief, setting up a personnel organiza- 
tion for study and research, and for | 
| coordination of effort. There will be a 
National Coordinating Committee, with 
divisions of traffic coordination, coordi- | 
nation of crop reports, - coordination of | 
market information, and a general re-| 
search division. 

In addition to the bankers who met 





} 


asked to make statements as to what| farmers who otherwise would face the} 


necessity of slaughtering stock they 


| could not afford to feed, but will, mate- | 


vially aid in maintaining ecdnomic bal- 
ance throughout the Nation. 

“California farmers are not inclined 
to take undue advantage of the unfor- 
tunate situation confronting their breth- 
ern in the Middle West by profiteering,” 
Mr. Hecke said. ‘Lower freight. rates 
should enable stock owners in drought 
districts to buy feed at prices which will 
permit them to carry their stock through 
the critical period. California has an 
abundance of #estock feeds, and if these 
can be distributed in time it may avert 
what may become a serious economic 
crisis.” 

A 


’ Idaho 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Aug. 26. 
The drought in the Middle West has 


it was reiterated that there has been | with the President, the group included | improved the prospects for the market- 


nothing further than discussion respect- 

ing a  achosidn as to dealing with the 

loan when its first call date arrives. 
Immediate Maturities 5 

Department plans for the present take 
into vousideretion only the immediate 
maturities and those within a scope 
a year or so, according to the ace . 
The official view expressed was that : 
Treasury has important policies to . 
termine in connection with — af- 
fairs and the Department was, therefore, 
not desirous of we itself with a 
program too far in advance. 

Banking circles were said to feel = 
the Treasury could properly float a = : 
issue of bonds on which it could pa 
Fourth Libertys in exchange, the ne : 
issue to be at lower rates of ieee 
than the 4% rate borne by the rou 
loan, it was explained. ‘Whether e 
Treasury shared this view was not Fr 
vealed in its statement. é 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An m 
W. Mellon, has said frequently in his 
annual reports that reduction of the in- 
terest charges on the public debt was 
an-end much to be desired and during 
his administration the average rate pal 
on Government securities has been = 
duced until now it is below 4 per ons : 
Any new financing, it was said, could 7” 
expected to bear lower rates than the 
fourth issue because of the present = 
ditions in the money market, but the 
Department is’ unwilling to predict we. 
thing respecting Federal financing @ 
this. time. ote 

Treasury records show maturities in 
September and some of these will be re- 
funded, but until the September quar- 
terly tax payment is received none om 
foretell the size of the issue that wi 
have to be offered then, nor will the 
Department suggest what interest rate 
it will pay on the new issue. ~ 


Bid Is Announced 
On Federal Building 





New York Structure Seized 


From Germans During War | 





One bid of $2,510,000 was made at the 
opening of bids for the purchase of = 
Government-owned office building an 
real estate at 45 Broadway, New York, 
on Aug. 26, it was. announced by the 
United States Shipping ~ eet 

The property on which the 10-s 
building nde te seized from Geena 
shipping interests during the Wor 
War, it was said, and since that time 
has been used to house the offices of the 
United States Lines. The statement 
from the Shipping Board follows in full 
text: 

At openigg of bids for purchase 
of Tag Fe een Ree office building 
and real estate * 45 Broadway, Hew 
York, today an offer was receivé 
behalf rane J. Clifford, of Philadel- 
phia, from Henry L. Farley, of Phila- 
delphia, to purchase the property for the 
sum of $2,510,000. The offer was sub- 
mitted in response to advertisements for 
bids published on behalf of the Shipping 
Board several weeks ago. It was re- 
ferred by the Board to the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation for analysis an 
report. Py 


Bradford Wool Market 
Reports Quiet Week 





Commerce in Mohair Continues 
To Show Dullness 





The Bradford wool market has been 
quiet during the week. Transactions 1n 
merino tops were sufficient to keep yrices 
firm, but little new business has devel- 
oped, according to a cable received by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics from 
E. A. Foley, American Agricultural Com- 
missioner at London. ; ; 

Colonial 64s wool (scoured basis) was 
quoted in Bradford on Aug. 25 at 48.7 
cents, compared with 66.9 cents last year 
and 48.7 cents last month. Colonial 50s 
wool was quoted at 27.4 cents, compared 
with 40.6 cents last year and 28.4 cents 
last month. Tops of 64s quality were 
selling at 56.8 cents and tops of 50s qual- 
ity were selling at 34.5 cents, the same 
as last month. Yarn quotations were 
mostly unchanged, but 2/32’s worsted 
yarns made of 50s wool were quoted at 
54.7 cents, or 1 cent under last month. 

Considerable decline in machinery ac- 
tivity is expected during the next three 
ménths, according to Agricultural Com- 
missioner Foley. Price is now the most 
important factor in securing new busi- 
ness, and the continental firms _with 
lower costs of production are securing a 
large proportion of the trade that would 
ordinarily go to Bradford’firms. | 

The Turkey mohair market is quiet and 
no transactions were reported during the 
week ending Aug. 23, according to a 
cable received by the Bureau from Gor- 
don P. Merriam, Consul at Istanbul. Kid 
mohair (ordinary) was; quoted at 22 to 
23% cents a pound compared with 37 to 
38% cents last year. Grown mohair was 
quoted at 18% cents as against 27 cents 
last year. 4 : 

The South African mohair market is 
also dull but new sales are expected next 
week according to Hassell H. Dick, 
United States Consul at Port Elizabeth. 


’ 


qd|of the Federal Farm Board. 





| rsecretary of the Treasury, | 
| eS with, the Secretary of Agricul-| 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, the Governor of | 
the Federal Reserve Board, Roy A 

Young, and the Chairman of the Federal ; 
a Loan Board, Paul Bestor. 


nker representatives from the vari- 
cont tates one were present at the con- 
ference with President Hoover were: 
Melvin A. Traylor, Illinois; Nicholas 
Dosker, Kentucky; Elmer Stout, Indiana; | 
A. G. Stiefel, Missouti; F. D. Drum-| 
heller, West Virginia; Edward A. Seiter, | 
and Murray D. Lincoln, Ohio; James H. 
Rader, Tennessee; F. H. Fuqua, Texas; 
W. D. Haas, Louisiana; Frederick W.| 
Scott, Virginia; Clyde Hendricks, Ala- | 
bama; J. H. Stanley, Arkansas; M. J. 
Bouldin, Mississippi; Myron A. Lim- 
bocker, Kansas; and Morton Prentis, 
Charles E. Rieman, and Hugh S. Mackey, 
of Maryland. j 

There were no representatives from | 
Montana and Iowa. — 

Other representatives present were: 
‘Henry M. Robinson, member of the Na- 
tional Drought Committee, and James 
C. Stone and Carl Williams, members | 





| No Decision Reached, 
Secretary Hyde Says 


“The conference,” Secretary Hyde 
stated orally, after the meeting, “did not 
arrive at any final conclusion. The chair- 
man of the conference, Henry M. Rob- 
inson, chairman of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Calif., appointed a 
subcommittee of three bankers to draft 
the suggestions of the subcommittee as 
to what the bankers could and ought to 
do in the various States. 

“The Department of Agticulture, the 
Federal Farm Board, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board amd the Federal Reserve 
Board are to make a statement as to 
what each of these several agencies of 
the Government should do. : 

“The reports from these Departments 
!and the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee are to be presented to another 
meeting to be held at 10 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 27, in the conference room | 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

“Today’s conference means that there | 
is no change in the original plans agreed 
upon for handling the financial help to 
the farmers. It means that after a gen- 
eral discussion we are getting a concrete | 
plan before the committee.which will re- | 
sume its meeting tomorrow morning. 

“Today’s conference, in a very general 
degree, agreed that the whole problem 
of financial aid was a local problem and 
must be handled as a local problem. 

“T have had reports submitted to me 
by the railroads which show that up| 
until last night (Aug. 25) they had 
moved feed at the reduced rates to the| 
extent of 675 carloads into the drought 
area. This takes in all the railroads. 
The distribution of these carloads by 
percentages was as follows: ps 

“West Virginia, 28 per cent; Virginia, 
25 per cent; Maryland, 23 per cent; 
Ohio, 16 per cent, and 8 per cent in the 
various other drought areas. — : 

“The work of the subcommittee is go- 
ing along and we are setting up a per- 
sonnel organization in the Department 
of Agriculture to handle the coordination 
of these various activities connected with 
drought relief. Dr. C. W. Warburton, 
Director of Extension, Department of 
Agriculture, will be general secretary of 
the National Coordination Committee. 

“There will be a division of traffic co- 
ordination with A. Lane Cricher of the 
Department of Commerce in charge of 
traffic. ame ; 

“There will be a division of coordina- | 
| tion of crop reports under the charge of | 
Joseph A. Becker of the Department of | 
Agriculture. ; 

‘Another division will be that of co- 
ordination of information in charge of 
A. W. Wheeler. 

“Still another division will be that of | 
general research, in charge of Erick 
England.” 





} 
| 


a ' 
California 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 26. 


Assurance of wholehearted railroad 
cooperation in the delivery of California 
commodities in drought-stricken districts 
of the Middle West as a means of mini- | 
mizing national economic loss and suf- | 
fering has been announced by the Direc- | 
tor of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, G. H. Hecke. : | 

Transcontinental lines entering the 
State will lower freight rates on live- 
stock feeds and other produce needed in | 
sections where crops have been seri- 
ously affected by the record-breaking 
“dry spell,”.Mr. Hecke said, following 
| receipt of answers to his communication 
|regarding railroad acquiescence to the 
Federal Government’s relief program. 

Prompt action in providing feeds, the 
| Director of Agriculture pointed out, not | 
only may save the situation for many | 
A 


Exports of mohair during the week ended | 
Aug. 9 amounted to 145 bales of which 
80 were exported to the United States, 
98 to the United Kingdom and 17 to the! 
Continent. ‘ : | 

The domestic mohair market is tn-, 
changed. Prices of sorted domestic mo- 
hair at Boston are quoted as follows: 
| First kid 73 to 78 cents; second kid 60 to 
65 cents; medium mohair 50 to 55 cents; 
llow 38 to 42 cents; and stained 32 to 37 
|cents. | 
‘(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 








ing of Idaho crops, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, E. J. Iddings. 

This also is true, the stgtement said, 
in the dairy situation, which has shown 
some improvement already as a result 
of the dry weather in producing sections. 


The livestock industry may suffer 
temporarily, however, Mr. Iddings said, 
because of the forced marketing from 
lack of feed, which, he said, undoubtedly 
will depress the situation. 


The feeder market will be hurt be- 
cause of lack of supplies of feed in the 
areas that usually furnish large numbers 
of cattle and sheep, the statement con- 
tinued. 

“Tdaho feeders,” it was stated, “may 
take advantage of the low prices of 
feeder cattle and sheep and the abundant 
feed supplies to feed at home.” 


Production of Eggs 


Lowered by Drought 


Over-supply in Pacific North- 
west Said to Be Relieved 


Egg production in the Northwest has 
been so affected by the drought that the 
situation previously caused by over-pro- 
duction has been relieved, S. D. Sanders, 
of Seattle, Wash., stated Aug. 26, after 
conferring with President Hoover at the 
White House. 


Mr. Sanders, president and general 
manager of the Washington Cooperative 
Egg and Poultry Association and recent 
delegate to the International Poultry 
Congress in Europe, said he discussed 
both production and consumption of eggs 
with the President. He was accompanied 
by Earl W. Benjamin, general manager 
of the Pacific Egg Producers, and was 
presented at the White House by William 
F. Schilling, a member of the Federal 
Farm Board. 


Kansas to Investigate 


_ 


‘Inquiry to Determine Whether 


Charges Are Unjust 


State of Kansas: 
‘ Topeka, Aug. 26. 
An investigation of the intrastate 
freight rates in Kansas on salt in car- 
loads has been instituted by the Publit 
Service Commission. 
The Commission’s order for the inves- 


| tigation states that the inquiry is “for 


the purpose of determining to what ex- 
tent and in what manner, if any, such 
rates may be unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, unduly preferen- 
tial or otherwise unlawful.” 

The action follows an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
No. 17000, Rate Structure Investigation, 
Part 13, instituting an investigation, as 
stated in the Kansas Commission’s order, 
“with a view to determining whether salt 
is sustaining its lawful share of the gen- 
eral transportation burden, the lawful 
level of the rates on this commodity in 
relation to the rates on other commodi- 
ties, and the lawful relation .of the rates 
from the various producing fields.” 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 26.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 








ported into the United States, we have | 


ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
phyable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1178 
Meerinm (COOMA) .ocki coc evecve 13.9822 
UNE TUB O SS. on sb pace tale 7225 
Czechoslovakia (krone) eeee 2.9668 
Denmark (krone) .............. 26.8090 
England (pound) ....... 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 


Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) : Ms 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 
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26.8051 


Poland (zloty) ........ o> . 11.2062 
Portugal (escudo) ..... gehtens : 4.4979 
Rumania (leu) ......... ee 5956 
SRE. Asians aw og h 416% 10.7538 
Sweden (krona) ..,..0.ceccee 26.8899 
Switzerland (franc) ............ 19.4383 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ Nias 1.7736 
Hong Kong (dollar) .........,. 82.4107 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 38.7232 
China (Mexican dollar) .....,.. 28.0312 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 27.9166 
INGIA (PUDSO) kiss nrsee ossnee -OORRE 
Japan (yen) <s a bho Rab hoe ae 49.3946 
Singapore (dollar) ............ 56.9583 
Canada (dollar) «+ 100.0684 
OR ook vba awa bee 


Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Drer"h Cmbliveis) css cess ceced 
Chile (peso) Senate ak 
Uruguay (peso) 
oe OS are 
Bar silver ..... Oroeccece pores ae 





96.5300 
34.8750 


|feited. Even section 3305, which on its 


‘instant case. 
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Bank Deposits 


dditional Credit Is Sought 
To. Relieve Drought Sections 


¢ 


Decision Limits 


Forfeiture Under: 


Prohibition Act 


Permanent. Attachments to 
| 


Making Said Not to Be 
Subject to Destruction 


| 


" New York, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 
|8,765 BARRELS More or LESS OF BEER, ETC. 
| Digrricr Court, S..D. New York. 
No. A-99-378. 
Memorandum Opinion 
July 18, 1930 

| PATTERSON, District Judge.—I shall 
|dismiss the libel as to those articles 
which beyond all doubt were integral | 
parts of the realty. In my opinion, sec- 
tion 25 of the National Prohibition Act 
does not provide for destruction of build- 
ings or parts of buildings, even though 
the buildings or portions thereof may be 
designed for the manufacture of liquor. 
The section, read as a whole, seems to 
cover movable chattels only—property 
capable of being seized and brought be- 
fore the court on search warrant. 

This view, it seems to me; is rein- 
forced by a consideration of the act as a 
whole. Sections 22 and 23 furnish the 
United States with a weapon against 
buildings wherein a liquor nuisance is 
maintained, by way of a suit in equity 
| which may result in closing the premises 
for one year after final judgment. It 





Building Used in Liquor, 


- 


Business Conditions 


AvuTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berne 
PusitisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 





Public 








Debt ey 





‘Department of Co 


With a steadily developing industry 
which has grown to pre-war size from 
post-war depression, Czechoslovakia now 
is exporting iron and steel products to 
many foreign markets, according to a 
publication of the Department of Com- 
merce. Nearly 90 per cent by weight of 
the production exported and 75 per cent 
by value is shipped to 14 countries, how- 
ever, and, with the exception of British 


| India, the markets are located in Europe. 


The present Czechoslovakian industry, 
it is pointed out by the director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


;merce, William L. Cooper, is not of the 
size and comparative importance of sev- | 


eral other national industries of conti- 
nental Europe, yet is the equal of any 


ment and production. 


Having a present output of 1,569,264 
metric tons of pig iron and 2,151,000 
tons of raw steel in 1929, Czechoslovakia 
ranks approximately equal to the in- 
dustries of the Saar Basin and Italy, 
Mr. Cooper explains. At the present 
time exports amount to more than 730,- 
000 tons and imports to 340,000 tons. 


They peace treaties signed after 1918 
gave Czechoslovakia more than half of 
the iron and steel industry of Austria- 
Hungary, the publication, prepared by 
the Attache at Prague, Karl L, Rankin, 
asserts. That empire’s total output of 
pig iron reached a prewar record in 1913, 
when production reached 2,435,000 tons. 





cannot be said, therefore, that ildings 
or portions thereof, if not subject to de-| 
struction under section 25, cannot be! 
reached in any fashion. 

I think that support for this construc- | 
tion of section 25 is found also by anal-| 
ogy to the older statutes declaring for- 
feitures for infractions of revenue laws. 
The majority of these statutes provide | 
only for forfeiture 6f personal property 
connected with the illicit manufacture or 
use. Others go further and specifically 
mention real estate, but provide that | 
only such interests in real estate as 
belong to guilty persons are to be for- | 


| tace is, perhaps, the most drastic, calling 
}for absolute forfeiture of the distillery 
| and of the real estate on which it is sit- 
uated in cases where distillers have made 
false entries in their books, has been 
held to warrant forfeiture merely of the 
| guilty person’s interest in the . real 
a, United States v. Stowell, 133 

In this case the Supreme Court also 
held that boilers set in brick, pumps, and | 
similar articles, used as part of a lawful | 
| brewery and also utilized for the opera- 
j tion of an illicit distillery in the same 
building, were to be .regarded as real 
estate rather than as apparatus, and 
that, consequently, the interest of an 
innocent lienor in. such equipment was 
not subject to forfeiture. " 

There seem to be no-decisions in this 
district upon this point. The District 
Court of Rhode Island has held that see- 
tion 25 does not cover brewing equip- 
ment where such equipment forms part 
of the realty and that ayglibel of forfeit- 
ure as to such equipment cannot be 
maintained. This is a case squarely in| 
point. United. States v. Nine Barrel 
Tanks, 6 Fed. (2d) 401. The District | 
Court of Massachusetts has, by dictum | 
at least, made a similar ruling. United | 
States v. 63,250 Gallons, 13 Fed. (2d) | 





| 242, 


Freight Rates on Salt 


The same result was reached in a case | 
in the District Court of New Jersey, 
though apparently on different reason- | 
ing—a case where the facts as to permit, | 
property, lease and attempted seizure 
seem indisguishable from those in the 
United States v. 3,510 
| Barrels of Beer, 3 Fed. (2d) 499. 
| An authority taking a eontrary view| 
| of section 25 is United States v. Auto 
| City Brewing Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 362, de- 
| cided by the District Court of Michigan, | 
although how thoroughly the brewing 
equipment was incorporated into the 
building in that case does not appear. 
That case was a suit in equity under} 
| sections 22 and 23, rather than a libel | 
under section 25, but presumably there 
|is no importance in this procedural dis- 
tinction. 

Here the undisputed testimony shows | 
| that a considerable part of the equip- | 
ment sought to be forfeited was as| 
| thoroughly a part of the realty as the | 
bricks and cement forming the walls of 
thebuilding. If these portions of the build- 
ing are subject to destruction under sec- 
tion 25, then the entire brewery building | 
is likewise liable to destruction, for it also | 
was especially designed and fashioned | 
for the manufacture of liquor. The proof 
offered by the Government, as well as 
that offered by the claimant, showed that | 
for the most part these articles were 
either built firmly into the structure as 
part of it or were set into the floors or 
walls by bolts or concrete. Many of 
them cannot be removed without demol- 
ishing a considerable part of the walls. 
This is not a case of trade fixtures or of 
apparatus readily detachable from a! 
building; but is a case of articles built 
into the structure at a time when their 
use in manufacturing beerewas entirely 
lawful. 
| The claimant of these articles moved 
to dismiss the libel as'\to them at the 
close of the entire case, on the ground 
that they formed part of the real estate 
and were, therefore, not subject to for- 
|feiture under section 2p, I denied that 
|}motion. I am now convinced that the 
|motion should have been granted as to 
all the equipment which was shown with- 
out dispute to be part of the realty. I, 
| therefore, will sign a decree providing 
for the forfeiture and destruction of the 
| beer and of the movable thattels seized, 
and dismissing the libel as to the bal- 
|ance ef the equipment. Costs, including 
the expense of guarding the property, 
will be awarded to the United States 
against claimant Kips Bay Brewing Com- 
|pany. There will be no costs between the 


| 








| United States and claimant, Patrick 
| Holding Corporation. 
| ee — 
Banking in Hejaz 

There are no native banks in the 





Hejaz because the Moslem code, strictly 
interpreted, does not countenance the 
payment of interest on loans of money. 
Only one foreign bank, a branch of The 
| Netherlands ‘Tradi 
|dam, is allowed to operate in -Jedda, It 
|is not permitted, however, to pay interest 


lon deposits and is merely for the con- 





Several of 
houses act 


gaged in ‘oreign business. 
|the foreign business 


Slightly more than 50 per cent of that 
record amount, or 1,228,000 tons, was pro- 
duced in what now is Czechoslovakia. 


Two Large Plants Located 
Near Coking Coal 


Until the first coke blast furnace was 
introduced in 1831, the industry, the 
pamphlet remarks, was in possession of 
large landed- proprietors or the crown, 
but the shift from charcoal to coke led 
to changes from many small undertak- 
ings to a few large plants. Three large 
iron and steel plants located in the two 
principal bituminous coal fields at pres- 
ent produce about 98 per cent of 
Czechoslovakia’s total production of pig 
lron, 





Expansion of Trade 
To Orient Expected 


Growing Market for Amer- 
ican Products in Far East 
Is Anticipated 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
sold in foreign markets. The former 
showed an increase of 37 per cent, but 
the latter declined 54 per cent—a loss 
readily attributable to China’s greatly 
disturbed commercial conditions. 

In addition, these same markets ab- 
sorbed considerable quantities of spruce, 
cedar, hemlock, and redwood, besides 37 
per cent of the total exports of Douglas 
fir lumber, and approximately 21 per 
cent each of tke-raw cotton, electrical 
equipment, and petroleum sold abroad. 
An increase of 6 per cent in the amount 
of refined mineral oils was accompanied, 
however, by a reduction of 12 per cent 
in value, while a decline of 12 per. cent 
in the volume of raw cotton represented 
a loss of 24 per cent in value. 

Exports of airplanes increased 400 per 
cent while the value of aeronautic equip- 


ports of machinery showed little change, 


weak, while a sharp decline in ship- 
ments of copper followed Japan’s with- 
drawal from the American copper mar- 
ket for several months. 

The-Far East continued to supply the 
American markets directly with 99 per 
cent of the raw jute, 90 per cent of the 
burlaps, 40 per cent of the carpet wool, 
and 70 pew cent of the tea imported. 
Additional purchases included 90 per cent 
of total American imports of raw silk 


jand 29 per cént of the cane sugar, be- 


sides two-thirds of the goat, sheep, and 
lambskins bought in foreign countries. 

The distribution of the trade among 
the various countries showed little rela- 
tive change. Approximately 97 per cent. 
of American exports to the entire Far 
Eastern area entered the trade through 
the ports of Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, India, Netherland East Indies, and 
New Zealand, practically the same ratio 
as in the first six months of 1930. 

Japan, Malaya, China, India, Nether- 
land East Indies, and Ceylon supplied 96 
per cent of the imports, or 2 per cent 
less than in the 1929 period. 

Trade with Japan fluctuated widely but 
with a general downward tendency, the 
June total showing a decline of 71 per 
cent compared with the January, 1930, 
figure. There were encouraging fea- 
tures, however, which relieved the situa- 
tion to some extent. Japan made more 
than double its usual purchases of wheat, 
and considerable activity was exhibited 
in iron and steel, mineral oils, machin- 
ery, and automobiles. 

Exports of automotive products to Ja- 
pan were more than halved because of 
a lighter demand for trucks, parts and 
accessories. The general discarding of 
rickishas in Japanese cities, however, evi- 
dently proved an important factor in in- 
creasing ghipments of automobiles. This 
expansion of the automobile market also 
increased sales of gasoline. Record- 
breaking low raw-silk prices combined 
with greatly curtailed exports tended to 
reduce imports of Japanese products 48 
per cent. 


|Exports to China 
Decline 25 Per Cent 


in the Orient for American aeronautic 
| equipment, was actively interested in iron 
and steel products, and more than doubled 
its purchases of leaf tobacco, the general 
weakness of markets for other impor- 
tant staples reduced the total exports 


ports fell off more than 40 per cent. 





|the factors handicapping trade with 


from the standpoint of efficiency of equip- | 


ment more than trebled. The number of | 
automomiles, however, was halved. Ex- | 


but trade in iron and steel products was | 


| | Czechoslovakia Now Exporting 
Its Metals to Many Markets 





mmerce Study Shows Steadily Develop- 
ing Iron and Steel Industry Has Attained Prewar 
Size and Importance 





There are large deposits of coal and 
iron ore as well as a supply of limestone, 
but no iron ore is located near the 
Ostrau-Karwin district in Silesia, the 
pamphlet explains, the location of the 
only important quantities of coking coal. 

Two of the three large plants are lo- 
cated in this area and obtain their ore 
from central Slovakia and from abroad. 
The third large iron works has plants 
at three places not far apart and about 
15 miles west of Prague, and formerly 
enjoyed the advantage of having coking 


proximity. 

Visible reserves of iron ore in the 
; country are placed at 60,000,000 metric 
| tons, the publication reports, while total 
reserves are estimated at 400,000,000 
| tons. More than half of the present out- 
put is mined in south central Slovakia, 
which yielded 931,686 metric tons in 
1928, but only negligible quantities of 
the siderite and hematite ores are 
|smelted with charcoal at the nearby 
mines. Most of the production is shipped 
to the Ostrau-Karwin district, while 
| about one-fourth is exported to Hungary. 

The capacity for producing pig iron 
has not increased notably since 1913, it 
is said, when output totaled 1,228,000 
metric tons, but there has been a steady 
concentration of production. In 1928 15 


| 


panies produced nearly 98 per cent of 
the total pig iron output, 1,535,835 of 
1,569,264 tons. The same three compa- 
nies are allotted by the Continental Steel 
Entente 83 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s 
steel production, which reached a record 
| Of 2,151,340 metric tons in 1929 as com- 
pared with a prewar maximum of 1,237,- 
000 tons in 1913. 


_ The statement regarding the produc- 
| tive capacity follows in full text: 


| Steadily Increasing 
Number of Employes 


“While the total capacity of Czecho- 
‘slovak blast furnaces in 1928 was offi- 
cially placed at slightly over 2,000,000 
metric tons of pig iron, indicating a rate 
of operation of about 76 per cent, a truer 
picture of the situation is obtained by 
disregarding the smaller iron works. 

“Tt will be observed. that all of Czecho- 
slokavia’s 12 blast furnaces with individ- 
ual capacities of more than 200 tons op- 
erated at a very high rate in 1928. 


pacity in relation to actual production 


;out of account. In 1929, pig iron produc- 
tion increased by nearly 5 per cent over 
the previous year, or to a total of : 
642,482 metric tons. This latter figure 
may be taken as representing very nearly 
the present pig iron capacity of the 
Czechoslovak industry. 
_ “Similarly in the case of steel, the all- 
time production record in 1929 of 2,151,- 
40 metric tons of ingots and castings 
may be considered very close to effective 
capacity. In contrast to the relatively 
small increase in pig iron output above 
pre-war levels, however, steel production 
in 1929 was nearly 75 per cent above 1913, 
thé best pre-war year, and total capacity 
has risen in about the same proportion.” 
A steadily increasing number of em- 
ployes has been required because of the 
“almost continuous prosperity since the 
end of the inflation period in 1922,” the 
publication says, but the average earn- 
ings per man are barely 10 cents per 
|hour or less than $5 per 48-hour week, 
the maximum working period permitted 
by law. Among the ‘additional forms of 
| remuneration for ‘employes are special 
bonuses and living quarters. Altogether 
these items pen bring the average 
wage to we 
placing wages in the Czechoslovak iron 
|and steel industry on approximately the 
same levels as in Belgium and Luxem- 
| burg, it is pointed out. 
The study is a _ publication entiled 
| “The Czechoslovak Iron and Steel Indus- 
try,” and is Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 713. } 


‘Mr. Davis Describes 


Need of Good Roads 


Secretary of Labor Says 
Highway System Symbol 
Of Progress 





| 





[Continued from Page $.] ' 
scenes of quiet and beauty. The bad air 
and crowded tenements of the city will 

ive way to health in the country, On 
4 other hand,-the farmer will live prac- 
tically next door to the city worker, and 
each will come to understand the other 
better. There will be no excuse for the 
present congestion in our cities. 

The old isolation of the farm will 
likewise disappear. Over a well-paved 
highway his car will take him to the 
market, to the shops, to the pleasures 
of the concert hall and the theater. 


for the farmer to prosper is through 
collective operation. An ever-widening 
system of roads will enable him-to do 
this. ’ 

All in all it is impossible to exag- 


in the United States. And as we build 
these highways and byways, we must 
see that they are made beautiful with 
wayside trees and gardening. Already 
Pennsylvaniau, proud of her paradise of 
woods, fields, and hillsides, is making 
great exertions to see that our roads 
}are well-planted and made an endless 
bower of shelter and shade. We are 
even insisting that the often unsightly 
gas station, or refreshment stand, and 
all the remaining disfigurements of our 


Although China gained the leadership| fair countryside, shall give way to build-| ev 


ings of pleasing design. In time we may 
sneak of Pennsylvania’s roads in the 
biblical phrases and say that “her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace.” 

Now, you formally open to use this ad- 





ng Society of Amster-| from the United States to Chinese trade | dition to Pennsylvania’s comunications. I) 0 
centers approximately 25 per cent. Im-|have sdoken of it as dedicated to the uses/ means of stimulating the courses of 


of peace and I believe no one here had 


to the joys that spring from. contented 


as|China, and, in the main trading areas, | labor, every American the friend of every| people to new endeavors. 


coal, iron ore and limestone all in close | 


furnaces belonging to the three com-| 


Theoretical consideration of the total ca-| 


may therefore be misleading if size, age, | 
}and location of blast furnaces be left! 


over $1 per 8-hour day, | 


We have learned by now that one way) 


gerate the importance of road building; 


Standards Rule 
In Finaneing of 
Canning Industry 





Conference of Agricultural 
Economists Told Federal 
Grading Is Prime Factor 
In Marketing Foods 





Ithaca, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Standards for 
canned fruits and vegetables are becom- 
ing a@ indispensible factor in financing 
the canning industry, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Nils 
| A. Olsen, stated in an address Aug. 25 
at the International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists in Ithaca. 


|. Mr. Olsen said 57 canners in 10 States 
| have stated they will contract with grow- 
ers for the 1930 crop on the basis of 
Federal standards, and more than 50 
farm products now are generally sold 
;on the Federal standard basis. 

An authorized summary of his ad- 
|dress follows in full text: 


Federal grades for more than 50 agri- 
cultural commodities“are now generally 
used in marketing farm crops, said Nils 
| A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics, United States Department 
|of Agriculture, in an address Aug. 25 
at the International Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Standards Become Official 
“In many ‘years,’ Mr. Olsen said 
|“these standards have been adopted as 
| official by States, produce exchanges and 
associations. Their adoption has even 
been extended abroad. Under a special 
| agreement in 1923 with the European 
Cotton Exchanges, the grade standards 
| for cotton were issued as universal stand- 
ards. Thosé for grain, wool and other 





| commodities also are receiving recogni- 


tion.” 


| Illustrating the increasing use of Fed- 
}eral grades, Mr. Olsen declared that 
| 1,339,173 carlots of grain were inspected 
| by Government authorities in 1918-19, 
| but that 10 years later the inspections 
|amounted to 1,916,940 carloads, an in- 
| crease of 43 per cent. In 1918 slightly 
more than 6,000 carloads of fruits and 
| vegetables were inspected; in the current 
| year they amounted to more than 288,- 
| 000, representing more than 25 per cent 
|of the carlot movement. The use of 
|standards has expanded markedly at 
| shipping points, he said, accounting for 
| more than 94 per cent of all inspections 
in the current year. 


Discussing improvements in the tech- 
nic of formulating standards, Mr. Olsen 
said that “where previously it was neces- 
sary to describe in general terms a factor 
of quality, it is now possible to give that 
factor specific value in the standards. 
For example, three of the factors of 
quality in grain—moisture content, test 
weight, and cleanliness—can be deter- 
mined by chemical and mechanical tests. 


“A new device for determining the 
| moisture content of grain, based on the 
| principle of measuring the resistance to 
jan electric current passing through the 
grain, is in process of development and 
| promises to replace the old commercial 
|method. The new method yequires only 
30 seconds for determination, as com- 
| pared with 40 minutes by the old method, 


| “The saccharimeter is used success- 
fully in determining the sugar content 
;and maturity of grapes. The pehetromfy 
eter is used in measuring the con? 
| sistency of such products as cream-style 
|} canned corn and pumpkin. The maturity 
| and ripeness of canned peas is now meas- 
lured by a-specific-gravity test. The de- 
| velopment by the cotton laboratory of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
| of an improved cotton-fiber sorting ma- 
chine enables us to measure with 4 high 
|degree of accuracy the uniformity of 
| fiber lengths.” 

Mr. Olsen announced that “this year 
|57 canners in 10 States have indicated 
their intention of contracting with their 
| growers for the 1930 crop on the basis 
|of Federal grades.” He also said that 
“standards for canned fruits and vege- 
tables are fast becoming an indispensable 
| factor in financing the canning industry, 
land more recently the. demand has 
| broadened materially to cover their use 
|in buying and selling canned foods.”! 
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igreatest joy in life comes in being. of 





service to others afd in living in peace. 
Let us make this road a highway to good 
will. Daily we are drawing closer to that 
‘goal, and this is another step. Only the 
|other day I had the privilege of repre- 
{senting the President of the United 
States at the signing of a pact that brings 
| five and one-half years of peace and 
plenty to one of the great industries of 
| this State, an industry long plagued with 
junrest, the anthracite industry. For too 
jlong a time it represented a condition 
unsatisfactory to employers, to workers, 
to the public, and especially to the people 
lof this State. Now peace has come, to 
| last between five and six years, It brings 
understanding on all sides. It sends 
thousands of miners back to work, in one 
of the first important steps back to busi- 
ness prosperity. In the five and one-half 
years. of peace in anthracite, nearly $2,- 
|000,000,000 in wages will be paid—a great 
l\life-giving stream of wealth wherever 
it goes: It will reenergize trade in th 
shops and stores of every locality it 
|touches. These will send new orders to 
manufacturers, and the stream of new 
lenergy will flow out with a quickening 
|impulse to industry in general. It is an 
|immediate good and a permanent addi- 
tion to the progress of the Nation. 

We could not have a more encouraging 
| sign of the ability of our pedple to main- 
tain their courage, their poise and their 
initiative under trying conditions. This 
j bold, forward move was taken during a 
time when business is in.a stage of tem- 
porary hesitation. At such times it is in 
|himan nature to be timid and halting, 
|We go ahead, instead, to new and far- 
|reaching achievements. No obstacle can 
| stop us, 
| This road here opened today is another 
idence of this courage which nothing 
can stop. In former times of slackness, 
;all public works were suspended. That 
|was thought to be a necessary precau- 
|tionary measure. Today we see better, 
The time of slackness is the very time to 
push new permanent construction, as 2 
meansof providing immediate enploy- 
in- 


|dustry in general. We could not have 


In recent weeks there have appeared/any other thought. Let us dedicate this| picked a ‘better season to throw-open 
| venience of foreign and native firms en-| prospects of the alleviation of some of|road to the blessings of brotherhood and! 


this road, as a gesture to prove that dis- 
| couragements only spur the American 
Let us see to 


local correspondents for foreign banks,| there has developed a greater feeling of | other American, with these roads to keep/|it that this road becomes what it should 
(United States Department of Com-)|optimism that trade in more nearly nor-/them happy in each other’s company. 


merce.) 


‘mal volume may be resumed shortly, 


Let' us ever keep in mind that the 


,be, in every sense a road back to pro 
| perity, ¥, 
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Security Regulation 


Education of Investing Public Advocated 


To Lessen Sale of Worthless Securities 


President of National Association of Securities Commissioners -De- 


fines Federal and State Spheres in Task of Curbing 


' 


eS 
By I. M. Bailey 


Assistant Securities Commissioner, State 
of North Carolina 

If it were possible to do so on an oc- | 
casion like this, I would take as my text | 
for this discussion a statement recently | 
thade by President Hoover to~the effect | 
that “It is the business of Government | 
to regulate and control, not to manage | 
or operate.” For the simple reason that 
we who are engaged in the business of 
giving the public information with refer- 
ence to the kind of investments to con- 
sider, often forget the real function to 
be performed and, in our zeal to protect 
the investor, sometimes transgress and | 
get into the field of management and | 


operation, it is often necessary to reflect | 


+ 


F raudulent Dealings 





| group engaged in this business of dis- 
| tributing fraudulent securities to adant 
itself and its business to new opportu- 
nities, a new problem in connection with 
the telephcne, telegraph and radio has 
arisen and must be met and solved by 


|the Federal Govgrnment. 


Direct communication by telephone, 


| enticing offers by telegraph and tempt- 


ing suggestions by radio now offer a 


. 


. 


‘ - 
and commerce and the ability of the* fraudulent securities or the fraudulent 


| distribution of securities? I think not, 
| and while I might be expected to con- 
fine myself to a discussion of laws, Fed- 
eral and State, dealing with the subject, 
I consider this opportunity to discuss 
still other phases of the problem too 
Valuable to pass up. I trust, ‘therefore, 
that in going beyond a discussion, gen- 
eral in nature, of statutes to touch activ- 

are open to Federal, State 


¢ ities — 
| field of opportunity too often more pro-|and private organizations, I will not vio- 


ductive of results than ever offered by\late any rules imposed or imagined for 


the mails. Anything new naturally at- 


| tracts and when coupled with a natural 
| desire to take a plunge, we find effective 


means of consummating transactions in 
these new agencies of interstate com- 


upon this truth. The commission of such | merye- 
an error is, to my mind, as much a vio-| Government Has Jurisdiction 


lation of our function as to fail to secure’ 
all the facts which should be examined | 
before passing on a given security. We)! 


In Interstate Communications 
In dealing with these new agencies, 


can not too often take stock of princi-,) however, the Federal Government should 
ples and revert to fundamentals. profit by experience gained in connec- 

I have been assigned the subject which | tion with the enforcement of postal laws. 
has been announced, I judge, for the| These agencies should be denied to those 
reason that you desire to get a general) Who would use them to further such an 


perspective of the field of regulation by; Unworthy purpose as giving to the pub- | 


Federal and State governments, and in 
approaching the matter, I have attempted 
to hold in mind the necessity of sug- 
gesting some of the work now performed 
by each in attempting to curb the sale 
of securities which are not in fact secur- 
ities, but. mere “scraps of paper.” I 
cannot, of course, not being one of these 
so-called experts and statisticians, give 
you all the details you might be able 
to get from some other source. You 
would not want this, nor am I tgmperas 
mentally constituted to attempt to per- 
form this kind of act. 


Federal Government 
Controls Interstate Matters 


In our system the Federal Government 
has been, by the article which brought it 
into existence, given control over those 
agencies of communication which extend 
beyond State lines, and therefore be- 
come what are generally termed instru- 
ments of interstate commerce. As these 
agencies of commerce have developed and 
the demand has been felt the Federal 
Government has met the situdtion by 
extending its functions in an attempt to 
perform more fully and completely its 
duty. Extension of laws, taking in new 
agencies of commerce and cqmmunica- 
tions, have not always been simultaneous 
with the introduction or use of, these 
agencies, nor have attempts to control 
and regulate their’ use, dated from the 
introduction of the first law dealing with 
the particular agency.. This policy has, 
I believe, produced statutes which are 
far more responsive to the needs of the 
problem than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

The first interstate agency of com- 
merce and communication used in the 
sale and distribution of securities was, 
of course, the mails, and, therefore, in 
this connection we find the first and in 


fact about the only effort so far of the | 


Federal Government to curb the fraudu- 
lent distribution of securities through 
the employment of the agencies of in- 
terstate communication. Laws-have for 
many years been in effect in an attempt 
to close This agency of commerce to the 
unscrupulous issuers and dealers in 
fraudulent stocks and bonds. Much has 
been accomplished, but much more re- 
mains to be done to eliminate the use of 
the mails in the distribution of securi- 
ties having little or no value. There is; 


howeyer, no desire to criticize the work | 


of Federal agencies in connection with 
the enforcement of the present postal 
laws against the fraudulent use of the 
mails in the distribution of securities. 
Only by constant study of our problems 
and the application of experience to 
them can we expect to make headway 
against a business which employs minds 
peculiarly gifted in this business, giving 
to the promoters of these schemes hand- 
sonfe returns upon investments. 


Profit Must Be Taken ~ 
From Fraudulent Selling 


In any study of the problem of dis- 
tribution of fraudulent securities, we 
must not lose sight of .the desire on 
the part of those who engage in the 
business to make money on the easy 


prey presented by those who wish to] 


“get rich quick.’ Both classes are with 
us and doubtless will always be among 
us so Jong as a “fool and his money 
quickly part.” In these two situations 
lie the necessity of approaching the 
problem with a fund of knowledge of 
human nature and the weakness of man- 
kind to “get something for thing.” 


Federal laws against the use of the| 
mails in the ‘distribution of fraudulent | 


securities can neither change human de- 
sires nor remake the investing public. 
The solution must necessarily lie in deal- 
ing with facts in such a way as to make 
less profitable the business of selling 
securities which have no value. 

One faetoys which always tends to les- 
sen profit in any business is the knowl- 


brings instant punishment that is more 
costly than the profit reaped. Certainty 
that detection will immediately follow 


|that “It is the business of Government | |. : , ) 
= . . - \ ; > ct. . ed. a cial-current and at-notice deposits; mak- 
wtolation is m poreneesy Sees, ot ie | always be identical in the several States 1929 1927 nc, | to provide an open road for the exercise | ing advances upon sneastilen aad on cur-| 
knowledge. hen, therefore, the Fed-| and in proportion that it differs there is | ” Cee ae ie At 33 26 *..., }of the individual initiative of its citizens, | OP". hes dle : T atttains! 
eral agencies, in their enforcement of : E | Number of establishments ....... + s t bstitute its own activities for rent accounts; discounting and collecting | 
. , f th ils in th |need for different treatment. Not until | +Wage earners (average for the year ; 919 832 10.5| not to substitute its o i * commercial bills; the purchase and sale| \ 

laws against the use of the mails in €| securities are offered in more than one Wages ........:00.0::000 + $1,203,257 1,191,708 ,1:0| that initiative; to see that free oppor- of foreign securities: and the collection ~ 
distribution of fraudulent securities or! State does there arise need of similar | Cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current $5,486,004 $4,009,775 36.8 ‘tunity is given for the economic production °) °° gn s , e collection | 
fraudulent distribution of securities, | jaws policies and regulations. Whatever | {Products, total value ........+++sruesessenesasrseeees $10,545,352 $8,035,156 31.21 of wealth, not to produce wealth itself.-°! coupons. / y 
demonstrate the fact that certain de-| type be in-th t f obstacles | Portable chemical fire-extinguishing apparatus... .$9,319,757 $6,875,127 35.6 | That government is the wisest which There are two managers, the president | American 

i ish Mi folcl eee Cone, BOGIES Of AOSTACIOS a) ee BR aah sy os beanie $1,225,595 $1,160,029 5.7 ‘ : : and vice president, At the end of 1929) 
Sertign and severe punishment will fol-| in qissimilardaws, however, they quickly py cena Pg yey OO ORE does not attempt to perform those func- ike wing: Mnelied taan. thn’ mmaeinail at 
low ery Se vieinien * the leg, a become less objectionable through. coop- ' Rs car otascd 5 CAE ws, $5,060,348 $4,025,381 25,7 | tions which more localized agencies, gov- che Faduiieiel nk ~ oe - the | Home Products 
are jess likely to engage In this 1 ie ‘| eration and coordination of effort. an ine SAMBO noe pis ecabenses ” $5,506 $4,838 13.8 ernmental or otherwise, can perform for samé time the vice president of that i 
mate business. The investing public as|  T4 the extent that the field of regula-| Ratio (per cent) of cost of moterials, ete., to value of themselves. It is the business of Govern: | Same | , e president of that in- 
a = result, is often fewer —- tion of the issuance and distribution of | products .........:-:eeeseeeeees : 52.0 49.9 +++ | ment to regulate and control, not to man- stitution, the manager of the Yokohama 
tunities to engage in the national pas- 


time of getting rich quickly and without 
effort. 


Trained Men Necessary 


To Enforce Statutes 


Certainty of detection and severe pun- 
ishment cannot in this vast country of 
ours, be demonstrated without the use 
of sufficient force of well trained men 
who are well rewarded for their efforts 
and given resources ‘which make them 
the equal of those engaged in the busi- 
ness of distributing their securities 
through the mails. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, therefore, has this opportunity 
of service that is not open to any State 


and should, without stint, meet its obli-| 


ation. 


Through development, however, 


lic securities of no value. Such dealing 
with the problem will not violate the 
jurisdiction of the National Government 
nor enter the field. which is now occupied 
by the States, and can be done as a 
| Gere consequence of the right of the 
| Federal Government to regulate the use 
| of the agencies of interstate communica- 
tion and commerce. The Federal Gov- 
érnment should not hesitate longer to 
| deal with the situation. 

In making these observations, how- 
ever, we must not forget that the courts 
{have defined spheres of activity in con- 
nection with interstate transactions both 
,for the Federal Government and the 
States. The States cannot afford 
| leave to the Federal Government the per- 
formance of State functions any more 
‘readily than the Federal Government 


,can leave to the States the performanee | 


of Federal functions. Each must shoulder 
;}and carry without hesitation its burden. 
| State agencies should therefore become 
more thoroughly acquainted with their 
;rights in connection with interstate 
transactions and more often and more 
quickly invoke State authority in con- 
nection with such acts. 

It naturally follows then that the 
States must deal with local problems and 
| those of an interstate nature which the 
courts have left open to them. It might 
| be stated in another way that while the 
Federal Government must begin with 
general interstate transactions and the 
agencies of such and work down, the 
States must begin with local problems 
and work up until the efforts of the two 
shall meet, and by their concurrent ac; 
tivities, cover all phases of the distribu- 
tion of fraudulent securjties and fraudu- 
lent distribution of securities. 


| State Methods Differ 
In Meeting Problems 


lem, have adopted different methods of 
; meeting their obligations. 
ience, these methods, when the States 
have dealt with the subject at all, can 
be classed at (1) Fraud Acts, and (2) 
Regulatory Acts. 
| deal with the subject from the point of 
| View of preventing and punishing fraud, 
| while the latter attempts to guide the 
| business world in the issuance and dis- 
| tribution of securitiés and protect the 
public in the offers made. 


The later group embodies three types 
| of laws: (a) Those regulating the types 
|of securities which may be issued and 
offered to the public; those regulating 
the dealers making the offer, and (c) 
those regulating the securities whic 
may be issued and offered to the public 
|and those making the offer. 
first type tends to eliminate fraudulent 
securities and the second tends to elimi- 
nate the fraudulent distribution of se- 
curities, it remains for the third type to 


deal with both phases of the problem in | 


the effort to prevent both the issuance 


of fraudulent securities and the fraudw- | 


|lent distribution of secitrities. 

| We can not affgrd to overlook thé fact 
that conditions tend to determine the 
type of law which a’State can adopt, 
| whether fraud act or rggulajory act. So 
jlong as either tends to, accomplish the 
| desired result, eriticism of the law itself 
is not proper. The only, suggestions in 
order are those which tend to eliminate 
the obstacles to legitimate business which 
so often follow any attempt to regulate 
business. 

The issue, then, is the coordination of 
State effort and the reconciliation of dif- 
ferences. so that legitimate business is 
legitimate business wherever it may: be 
practiced. Cooperation is a necessity 
|which grows out of *this 
| whether the tendency be to adopt in all 
|the States identical laws or retain and 
improve existing laws. 


Identical Laws Do Not 


| Always Give Desired Results 


Identical laws, while on first thought 
|may be considered essential, upon a 
study of the situation do not always give 


| desired results. 


securities is occupied by Federal and 
| State authorities, and enforcement ap- 
proaches the limit of efficiency, the prob- 
lem is met. 

Neither authority must, however, at- 
| tempt to enter and occupy the field 
| properly belonging to the other, and so 
|Tong as business is local and yet re- 
| quires the aid of the investor, the States 
must continue to occupy the field already 
entered by them. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot become local government 
any more than local government can be- 
come National Government. Extension 
of activity must, therefore, be within 
the sphere of jurisdiction occupied by 
each and not beyond, 

Can it be contended or expected, how- 
ever, that laws which deal only with 


to} 


The States, in dealing with the prob- | 


For convene | 


The first attempts to} 


While the | 


situation, | 


Local industry may not | 


{those on your program. 


Losses Through 
| Fraudulent Securities 


| The often repeated statement that the 
| investors of the United States are losing 
|in®their investments to the extent of a 
thousand million a yeay chargeable solely 
to losses in fraudulent securities and 
;financial swindles of various sorts has 
for some time in the past been a true 
charge, but at the present time may 
be less true. Nevertheless, as the pros- 
perity has grown, thid national loss has 
grown. Current estimates as to the 
losses sustained by the American people 
in fraudulent securities and through 
| financial swindles place the -annual fig- 
ures at several hundred millions higher 
than the old sum estimated as our an- 
nual loss. In fact, nearly one-tenth of 
what the Americans people succeed in 
saving is annually lost through this 
wastage and amounts to about one-half 
of the annual bill of the American nation 
for educational purposes. 


It is not reassuring to thus realize 
that one group of our people is annu- 
ally throwing away or losing through 
lack of proper knowledge and. informa- 
tion as to investments, a sum equal to 
j|two years’ interest on the total sum 


| another portion of the people, either bet- 
ter informed as to investments or more 
careful as to the kind of securities 
purchased. 


This situation exists in spite of the) 


effort which has been put ,forward by 
national and State Governnfents and ail 
jocal voluntary organizations attempting 


to diminish fraudulent financial schemes. | 


We have done a great deal, in fact were 
it not for the activities of Federal, State 
arti other agencies, the sum would be 
many times larger than that now esti- 
mated. But though we have accom- 
plished much, the annual amount losi, 


indicates the necessity of increased &ac-| 
tivities and attention to both the issuer | 


and distributor of securities and the in- 
vestor to whom the securities must be 
sold. Although upwards of 30 ‘States 
have enacted securities laws and have de- 
veloped efficient agencies to enforce com- 


|pliance with the provisions of these acts, | 
excellent though they may be in many| 


,cases and well administered as, they are 
in all cases, -yet the national’ problem 
of wastage of wealth through fraudulent 
transactions in securities has not been 
solved. 


Agencies Should 
Reduce ‘Sucker List’ 


One, in thinking of the situation, there- 
fore, wonders whether orfnot the entire 
trouble is with the issuer and distributor 
of securities and whether’ or not_this par- 
ticular class of people is the only class 


to which Federal, State and other agen- ' 


cies must give attention in attempts to 


lessen the annual loss in investments in | 


securities. By diminishing the class of 
issuers an@ distributors who engage in 
this kind of business, we increase the op- 
portunities for those who remain in the 


business so lgpe as our policies shall | siderigg series of discussions by radio 


Production of Fire 


| permit either the maintenance of the | 
| sucker class or its increase. It seems to | 
| m@, therefore, that it is now time for all | 


jagencies to consider diminishing the | 


vent its increase, thus decreasing the 
| opportunities offered to the issuer and 
|distributor of these investments which 
| cause all the trouble. 

Perhaps the most amusing thing, and 
yet the saddest fact about the situation 
|is that many of those who are by us 
| ree to as the suckers or fools be- 
| cause of their tendency to listen to the 
| “gold brick” story, are not in every case, 
either suckers or fools except in matters 
of investment. A sucker list often car- 
ries a greater portion of the most in- 
telligent and, in many cases, most influ- 
ential people of any given community— | 
|people who are above the average in| 
| character, intelligence ana genera] edu- 
cation, including physicians, lawyers, 
school teachers, preachers, engineers, | 
| bankers and statesmen. The bigger the | 
|gamble, the bigger the game, and the 
harder the fall. The attempt to dis-| 
tribute fraudulent securities is not, there 
fore, confined to the ensnaring of widows | 
with life insurance or the uninformed 
with sudden affluence. | 


The explanation of this, it seems t6 me, 
ilies in the fact that, althoygh the people | 
ion the list may be of the average and | 
|above in intelligence, character and cau- 
jtion in all other matters, yet in connec- 
‘tion with financial matters, safe invest- 
ments, and cautious purchase of securi- 
ties, no protective legislation by Fed- 
eral or State, and no policy protective 
in its nature adopted by other agencies | 
jcan be devised or enforced which witli 
|take the place of accurate knowledge or 
cautious consideration in connection with 
investments in securities. | 


| Educational Program 


sucker list and in such a way as to pre- | 
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Foreign Financial Institutions 
Add to Their Business in Japan 


\ 


Department of Commerce Finds Branch Banks Owned in 
Other Countries Continue to Exert Important 
Influence in Trade | 





Although the number of foreign bank-|for any but note-issuing banks. The 
ing institutions in Japan has not changed | money economy was most undeveloped, | 
much in recent years, their business has and dema 
grown, and last year the ten institutions tically nonexistent. As the country’s 
had 23 branches in the islands, it is|trade developed, foreign banks made 
stated b the Department of Commerce.| their appearance and f-r many years had 

Foreign branch banks continue to be ja practical monopoly of export and im- | 
important factors in Japan’s foreign port financing in the empire. After the | 


trade financing, although the monopoly | establishment of the Yokohama Specie | 


existent in the nineteenth century was Bank as Japan’s official exchange organ 
broken years ago, according to the state- in 1880, and also with the development 
ment, which was prepared by Herbert M. | of the important ordinary banks like the 
Bratter, of the Finance and Investment Big Five toward the end of the nine- 
Division. teenth century, the foreign batygs’ mo- 

A new banking law, effective Jan. 1, nopoly was broken. Still, they have con- 
1928, now regulates foreign banks, and | tinued to be important factors in Japan’s 
provisions of this legislation restrict the 'foreign trade financing. P 
business to banking, safe deposits and | 


business accessory to the banking busi ing institutions in Japan has not changed | 


ness. The law also provides that man- | much in recent years, their business has 
agers may not manage other companies | grown. 


of Finance. 
Two American institutions maintain | had 18 branches. ° 
branches in Japanese cities, while the In 1929 the 10 foreign banks had 23 
same number of companies of British, branches. Statistics are not available to 
Dutch and French organization are in the | show the growth in the business handled 
field. There is one German institution | by these Japanese branches, but the fact 
and a Russian bank represented by Jap-| that they have expanded may be re- 
anese branches. The stirvey in full text | garded as a sign of growing activity. 
follows: These foreign branch banks are part- 


Was ten. 


WhensJapan, following the Restoration 


| 
| 


nd for commercial loans prac- 


Although the number of foreign bayk- | 


pa . In 1922 there were 11 such banks | 
without the permission of the Minister operating in Japan; in 1929 the number | 


The 11 foreign banks in 1922) 


Is Advocated |in 1868, decided to adopt a western eco- 
It is strange that so late in the de-|nomic structure, there was little need 
velopment of our national financial struc- | : 
\ture, we have come to think of this ‘prob- |in the fundamentals of financial man- 
lem as one requiring attention along edu-|agement. Fortunately, the regulation 
cational lines.“ We have seen that the) imposed by the Federal Government and 
|efforts have not been directed at all who! by the business itself, makes the radio 
|are responsible for the situation. AS We/one of the-most desirable agencies for 
look back over our experience, there is| this kind of activity, for each statement | 





ners to the various agreements entered 
into hy the Class A, or larger, banks; 
they are members gf the local clearing 
houses of the citifS in which they are 
located; and in other ways participate in 
the banking life of the country. 

In general the foreign banks in Japan 


are concerned chiefly with financing the , 
imports from their respective countries | 


earned, saved, and wisely invested by, 


|something in it which tells us that the| 
proper course is to change our attack 
|by lessening the opportunity offered to 
ithe high pressure securities dealers by | 
educating those to whom he must sell! 
‘in matters of fiftancial investment. 

| In fact, we have been attempting to 
destroy a thing which runs as ftreely as| 
{water from a spring without warning | 
those who stand by, that the water which 
pours from it contains poison of sufti- 
cient quantity to destrow many. We 
have not given to the onlooker and the, 
man desirous of a drink, either the! 
analysis of the spring water or the for- 
mula by which he can make his own 
analysis. In such a situation what, then, 
should we do? : 

Many of the States have already 
turned to matters of education. Pam- 
|phlets and booklets have been placed in 
the schools. Efforts have been made to 
require the teaching of facts concerning 
Blue Sky law enforcement, but these ef- 
forts fall short of the fundamental in- 
|formation which the investor must have, | 
namely, knowledge as to economy, pru- 
dent budgeting and wise investing. The 
efforts which have already been madc, 
coupled with efforts to teach the funda-| 
mentals of financial management, ought 
to bring substantial results and lessen 
|annually the loss in fraudulent securities. | 

In other words, we should not only in- 
form fhe public that today there exist 
agencies in the nature of laboratories 
which’ will make analyses of financial 
propositions, but we should place in the 
hands of the publig knowledge as to how 
the analysis can b® made when the prop- 
osition is first presented; and in doing | 
this we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the child of today is the investor 
of tomorrow, and that if his education is 
‘to be complete in connection with finan- 
cial matters he must be acquainted with 
the subject as early in life as he learns 
|his A B Cs. o 

Some of the States have resorted to 
the use of the radio in attempting to 
place before the public information with 
; reference to blue sky departments and 
their activities, and today some are con- 


Extinguishers 


Using Chemicals Greater in 1929, 


Records of Shipments and Deliveries Show Total to Be 


| Production of portable chemical fire- 
extinguishing apparatus (other than 
motor-propelled) increased last year 
more than one-third over 1927, according 
to records of shipments or deliveries by 
concerns engaged primarily in the in- 


dustry, accordng to-a statement on Aug. | 


22 by the Bureau of the Census. 


The statement, made public by the 


| Department of Commerce, follows in full; 


text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to data collected to! date 
in the census of manufactures taken in 
1930, the total shipments or deliveries 
of portable chemical fire-extinguishing 
apparatus (other than motor-proppelled) 
by manufacturers engaged primarily in 
the production of such equipment in 1929 
were valfed at $9,319,757. This figure 
represents an increase of 35.6 per cent 
as compared with $6,875,127 reported 
for 1927, the last preceding census year. 

In addition, portable chemical fire- 
extinguishing apparatus is manufactured 
to some extent as a Secondary product 
by establishments engaged primarily in 





One-third More Than in 1927 





|other lines of manufacture. The value| 
jof such apparatus thus produced out-| 
;side the industry proper in 1927 was| 
| $620,299, an amount equal to 9 per eent | 
of the total value of such products made 
within the industry. The corresponding | 
value for 1929 has not yet been ascer- 


AVI although they also are interested in the 
must be scrutinized and approved as/trade in the reverse direction. Hence, 
measuring up to the accepted truth be-| they are principally exchange banks. In 
fore the properly conducted radio station | fact, before the Yokohama Specie Bank 
will permit its use. Many States and was established in 1880, the exchange 
the Federal Government can with profit | business in Japan was almost entirely 


‘turn to this agency and follow this|in the hands of foreign banks, only a 


method of keeping the public informed | small part being transacted by Japanese 
and of beginning a course in education! concerns, and even after its establish- 
in financial matters. ment the Specie Benk was concerned 
The Federal Government can engage chiefly with fostering the sau of 
in this activity without encroachment Japanese products. Fordigh-exchange 
upon the rights of the States. 
sesses the agencies through which ac-| were developed gradually in the last 
curate and complete infermation can be | decade. of the nineteenth century and the 
accumulated. It is far removed from) years followng. In the same period were 
local influence and local situations. It | established such exchange banks as: the 
can be analytical and critieal in its dis- | Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of Chosen. 
cussion of financial management and thus | Today, the ,branches of foreign banks 
leave to the States the problem of deal-/| still largely finance the import trade and 
ing with local matters and local situa- | Japanese institutions the export trade. 
tions. On the other hand, the States Foreign banks are subject to pro- 
can begin with the A B C’s of his edu- yisions contained iff the new banking 
cation and can readily, excellently and, jaw which went into effect on Jan. 1, 
I believe, economically build up an in- | 1998, 


It pos-| departments of leading Japanese banks | 


vesting public which will readily know 
the difference between a good and bad 
security, or will possess the knowledge 
required toedetermine. 


Purchaser Now Informed 
Oj Typeof Goods 

The attitude of business has in the 
past undergone a tremendous change. 
It is now considered proper to either 
inform the purchaser as to he nature 
of the goods he is purchasing or give 
him information which will enable him 
to determine for himself whether or not 
the article sought measures up to his 


While they are now subjected to 
certain rules not formerly in existence, 
|they are exempted from a number of 
requirements applied to Japanese banks. 


\In lieu af the limitation fixing an ordi-|; 


inary bank’s minimum capital, foreign 
|banks are required to deposit with the 
|Japanese Government bonds to the 
amount of 100,000 yen for each offic 
in Japan. The law gave foreign banks 
five years in which to comply with this 
stipulation. 

Foreign banks may not engage in any 
business other than banking, safe de- 
posits, and business accessory to banking 
businéss. Ianagers of foreign banks 


Mitsui 


U.S. Treasury F 
_ Statement 


Aug. 23 
Made Public Aug. 26, 1930 ~ 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts . $1,143,934.04 
Internal-revenue receipts: P 

Income tax ............ \ 417,935.07 » 

Miscellaneous internal . 
DOMONOD. is. vo-i.ccn 4a theed 1,034,927.55 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 866,834.29 
Total ordinary receipts .. $3,468,630.95 
Balance previous day . 110,850,334.88 
Total . -.$114,313,965.83 

Expenditures 


General expenditures . 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts . 
Panama Canal 


$2,883,843.50 
96,238.93 
129,708.17 . 
3,734.30 


Operations in special ac- 

ounts ; pee 1,877,340.77 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund ’ ; 42,719.06 
Civil service retirement 

fund ‘ ‘ ain ies 13,473.48 
Investment of trust funds. 830,656.77 


| Total ordinary expendi- 


$4,216,408.44 


$124,586.75 
109,972,977.64 


. . $114,313,9§5.83 


tures 
Other public debt e 
tures ite GK8 
Balance today . 


xpendi- 


Total 





Bank, and Dai-ichi Ginko, and the Yoko~ 
jhama Specie Bank. f 
The Banqué Franco-Japonaise confines 
jits activities to fostering economic rela- 
tions_between France and Japan. 
| There are no foreign banks in Chosen 
lor Taiwan. Although the list contains no 
|Chinese banks, it was reported in the 
Trans Pacific, June 12, 1930, that the 
|National Bank of China contemplated 
jopening a branch in Osaka and sending an 
jagent to Kobe. 
The two Netherland financial institu- 
tions operating in Japan are the Neder- 
landsch Indische andelsbank, with 
three’ branches, and the Nederlandsche 
Handel-Maatschappij (Netherlands Trad- 
:ing Society). Both have been in Japan 
; since 1920. The Nederlandsche Handel- 
| Maatscheppij is known for its activity 
‘in yen-dollar and yen-gterling exchange 
operation and is considered a very im- 
| portant exchange bank in Kobe. In that 
city it is an important factor in the 
| trade with the Netherland East Indies. 
| The only Russian bank now operating 
| in Japan is the Far Eastern Bank, other- 
wise known as_the Dalbank. This bank 
\opened in. Kobe under permission ob- 
tained in September, 1925. 
| On Aug. 15,°1929, the Japan Adver- 
jtiser announced that the Dalbank con- 
jtemplated moving its branch from Kobe 
to Tokyo “in view of the fact that three- 
fourths of the .trade. volume between 
|Japan and Russia go@ through in To- 
| kyo.” Regarding the © contemplated 
|change, the Advertiser remarked as fol- 
|lows: 
| “Tht Japan-Russia trade has “grown 
year after year. Payment of accounts 
jis through 90-day promissory notes is- 
sued by that bank. No instance of trou- 
ible in the matter of payments has yet 
jbeen reported. This has caused the 
Bussan Kaisha to éngage in trade 
|relations with Soviet Russia since the 
jearly part of this year. Other large Jap- 
/anese trading companies also are follow- 
|ing Mitsui’s policy. With the removal 
|of the branch office te Tokyo, the trade 
| between the two countries will be car- 
|ried on more smoothly than ever.” 


}can no longer confine your activities to; branches of the International Banking|In the more extensive group of cities in 
| decreasing the number of those who en-| Corporation have since been taken over 


requirement. It is in this changed atti- ov. — by re the pormenene ee. _ 
tude that organizations such as yours “!nister of Finange, manage ot om- ° 
finds the ponsibility of its existence. | panies. The new law gave foreign banks Trade Shows Decline 
You are charged with the important five years, and managers of foreign | a z 

function of giving to the public the in- banks one year,,in which to comply with | In Minneapolis Area 
formation it should have with refer-|this regulation. : 

ence to the securities it is to buy, + “In 1923. there sree - Aeon | eerenenienimatine 

placing in the hands of the public knowl-| branch banks in Japan. ‘he Interna-| ° 

ne whieh will permit it : accifately tional Banking Corporation, at Yoko- Wheat Marketings Found to Be 
determiné the nature of the securities | hama and Kobe; the Park-Union Foxeign | Equal to 1929 Total 
offered to it. It is true that in some! Banking Corporation, at Yokohama and} 2 
respects you are engaged in regulating Tokyo; and the American Express Co., | 
tH@ issuance and distribution of securi-| at, Yokohama and Tokyo, engaged prin- | [Continued from Page 1.] 
ties, but just as with the States, you! cipally in the tourist business, The|111 in June and 134 in July a year ago, 








ithe district for which figures are avail- 


gage in the issuance and sale of fraud- | by the National City Bank, and the Park- | able monthly, only 23 out of 98 reporting 


ulent securities. Your opportunity is| Union Bank has ceased to operate in| *”” , A , 
the same as that enjoyed by the Fed-/ Japan. |cities experienced increases in bank 
eral and State “governments and your When “the National City Bank (then|debits in July over the corresponding 
duty is as extensive as the desire of the International Banking Corporation) |month last year. ; 
legitimate business to enjoy public con- | opened its fourt h Japanese branch at| The country check clearings index was 
fidence in ¢onnection with security in- Qsaka in 1925, it became the only for- 94 in Jul : , 

vestments. While you are supported by eign bank with a branch in that city.|""  sUly 4s compared with 107 in June 
business itself, you could not be main-|‘phis it still is. Osaka is important as a|2%4 125 in July last year. Total freight 
tained were it not for the fact that busi- | ¢enter for financing the American cotton |carloadings during July were 18 per cent 
ness realizes that a satisfied purchaser /irade and as a source of exports to the [smaller than a year ago. All commodity 
is a continuing prospect, and that iN philippine Islands. The Osaka branch of fading groups showed decreases, except 
repeated purchases national pyosperity ¢he National City Bank, in cooperation |¢%4!, Which showed a 10 per cent increase, 
and development lie. with other American banks, has taken a| Decreases, as compared with a year ago, 
leading part ih the flotation in the United occurred in postal receipts, flour and lin- 


In a recent editorial in the Saturday 1 ne , 
Evening Post, the Boston Better Busi- States of Japanese Government and mu- seed product shipments, copper and iron 


ness Bureau was referred to as having 


' (See explanatory note below): 
+ 


tained but will be given in the fiscal re. | engaged in a very commendable practice 


nicipal bonds, loans of the Oriental De- 
velopment Co., the Industrial Bank of 


, . ensue along the lines which we have been dis~| 7) See re 
~ of mae yosaees pg eg ictal cussing. Mr.,Richardson, Presigent of Japan, and of public utility companies. 

2ne ~ mamen i in a vvfac.|that Bureau,, demonstrated, however, At present there are only two British 
ae Oe. ee ee “\that of two nationwide stock swindles,, banks in Japan—the Hong Kong & 


| ture of apparatus and appliances for | 
ee teen et er ae |in the 44 large cities having Better Busi- 
wheels or trucks for hand propulsion | "€88 Bureaus which render services to 
but not including motor-propelled ap- |? per a of = gee the 
| : ation e conclusion, therefore, is 
paratus. The industry also covers the! at ~ Voss ie te thle 
| . Sa ‘ gencies must engage in 11s 
moanioeee <a es. | attack along educational lines and must | 
a (Th re re. of motor- | Join hands with each other in a deter- 
ns er anecieal ys apparatus js | Mined drive to lessen the sucker Ifst by 
classified in the motor-vehicle industry.) |dealipg with that list itself. 
The statistics for 1929 are summarized 

in the following table, with comparative 
figures for 1927. The figures for 1929) 
|are preliminary and subject to revisio@ | 


only 16 per cent of the yictims; lived 


| Business of Government 
To Regulate and Control 


Let me close, therefore, by reference 
to the statement with which I .opened, 


' 


Shanghai Banking Corporation, wit 
four branches,, and the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China, with three 
branches. These two institutions are the 
oldest foreign banks in Japan. 

There is only oneQ@ French bank in 
Japan, the Banque Franco-Japonaise, | 
with branches in Tokyo, Yokohama, and | 
Kobe. The bank is capitalized at 25,000,- 
000 frances (one-quarter paid up) and has 
its headquarters in Paris. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1912 for a period of 99 years, 
subject to extension. Among other ac- 
tivities it engages in foreign-exchange | 
transactions; the issuing of commercial | 
credits; receiving of fixed, current, spe- 


|The country check clearings index for 








— ' 

*Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. : 

+Not including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 
been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers | 
report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown 
by the pay rolls, usyally taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 
wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually | 
have worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a given | 
month exceeds the average for that month. } 
.  tManufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items; such as intergst on investment, rent, depre- 
ciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 

{Value of products less cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current. 

Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary report is to make the census statistic- 
available at the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, they 
have been cemwpiled from returns which have not received the careful scrutiny gni | 
revision which will be given them before the publication of the final reports, and ‘are; 
based in small part on estimates for those “establishments which have not yet made | 
their returns. “For these reasons, some of the items in this report may differ appre- | 
ciably from the corresponding items in the final report for the industry, but it is | 


of | those who issue and distribute securities | believed that these differences are not of sufficient importance to have any materia! 


4 agencies of interstate communication| will ever eliminate the distribution of effect on the value of the statistics for practical purposes. 


/ 
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f 





age or operate.” To this I would add Office of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and | 
that Government—national, State and other Japanese were members of. the; 
local—must engage in educating the pub- Banque Frango-Japonaise. Of the 50,-| 
lic from the cradle to the grave along | 900 shares capital stock, 30,000 are| 
lines which contribute to national pros- |reported held by Japanese and the re-| 
erity and happiness and the exercise of |mainder by French. Principal Japanese) 
individual initiative and judgment. Tools | stockholders are the Industrial Bank of | 
which are usable by the individual must | Japan, the@Mitsui Bank, the Mitsubishi 
be made available and, if necessary, the 
individual must be taught to use them, 
but governmental and other agencies 
must never lost sight of the fact that ! 
skilled use results from constant effort 
and accurate education and training. 
(The foregoing address was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Bailey as President of 
the National Association of Secur- 





DEND NOTICE 


AUTOCAR TRUCKS 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 

ugust 20, 1980 
The Board of Directors, on Auguat 19th, gle- 
lured «a quarterly dividend at the rate’ of 


~ ‘DIVE 
—hy 


os . 5 3 | Hight Per Cent (8%) per annum on the Pre- 
ities eCommissioners before the an- ferred Stock of this Company issued and out- 
nual conference of the Affiliated Bet- standing, payable September 15, 1930, to stock- 
5 R i real holders of record as. at the close of business 
ter Business ureaus at Montrea , September 6, 1930 Checks will be mailed, 
Canada, Aug. 26.) JOHN G, TANEY, Treasurer. 


|ore output, marketings of cattle and 
hogs and retail and wholesale trade. 
Increases, as compared with a year 
,ago, oceurred in building permits and 
|contracts and in electric power consump- 
jtion in the eastern part of the district, 
| Business failyres were 51 in number in 
|July as compared with 46 in July last 
|year, according to the report of R. G. Dun 
& Company. Employment conditions at 
' Minneapolis remained unsatisfactory 
during July. 
The volume of business evidently con- 
tinued to be in smaller volume than 
year ago during the first half of August, 


the first 15 days of August was 19 per 
cent below the index for the correspond- 
ing period last year. ‘Bank debits at 17 
cities during the first two weeks of 
August were 21 per cent smaller than 
in the corresponding weeks a year ago. 
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Effect of Busisess Taxation 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


on Industrial Migration + + 





Need for Uniformity and Stability 


in Order 


to Regulate State Competition Discussed by 
New York Tax Commissioner 





By MARK GRAVES 


Tax Commissioner, State of New York 


N 1917 the State of New ,York 
I changed its plan or method of tax- 

ing corporate industry. _ Prior ta 
that time business corporations were 
liable for taxes on their personal prop- 
erty at the general property rate. 
Grave injustices and inequalities had 
existed. The; difficulties which asses- 
sors found in-discovering and in prop- 
erly appraising the personal property 
of corporations resulted in obtaining 
little revenue, and that in a most un- 
fair and inequitable manper. 

By almost, if not unanimous consent, 
industry expressed itself in favor of a 
tax measured by net income. It was 
started at 3 per cent but subgequently 
increased to 414 per cent. Last year, 
this tax yielded $47,800,000. This year, 
it will approximate $55,000,000. We 
had thought this tax problem settled. 
But conditions change and the problem 
which seems to be settled frequently 
arises again. 

Often it is asserted that our business 
taxes are driving industry out of the 
State, or ‘keeping it without the State, 
or discoutaging industrial leaders from 
enlarging plants within the State. 
These statements may or may not be 
true. Frankly, I do not know. No data 
are available proving these assertions. 

lt is clear that as this country of 
ours is developed, conditions change 
and other locations appear more ad- 
vantageous to given lines of industry. 
As timber is cut in the East, we 
must naturally expect the lumber in- 
dustry to move South and West. If 
it is advantageous to be near the source 
of raw material, we must expect that 
industry to move where the raw mate- 
rial is produced. Factors other than 
taxes are apt to have greater influence 
‘on the migration of industry than taxes 
themselves. 

a 

That there has been no wholesale 
migration of industry away from New 
York is indicated by the following 
facts: In 1920, the full value of tax- 
able real property in this State was 
$14,700,000,000, and in 1930, $33,800,- 
000,000. Of course, not all or any con- 
siderable part of this is accounted for 
by new industrial construction, but 
there could not have been this aston- 
ishing increase if our industries were 
leaving the State. 

Again, the 1920 census shows the 
population of New York as 10,385,227, 
the 1930 census gives 12,619,503. This 
is an increase of 21.5 per cent. The 
increase for the United States as a 
whole was only 16.1 per cent. ; 

The 1929 Statistical Abstract of the 
United States shows as the average 
number of wage earners in all manu- 
facturing industries in New York for 
1921 was 1,000,399, while in 1927 the 
average number was 1,072,284. 

The wages received by employes in 
1921 totaled $1,303,387,000, while in 
1927 they totaled $1,605,378,000. 

The total “value added by manufac- 
ture” in 1921 was $3,285,829,000, while 
in 1927 it was $4,595,889,000. 





Paying Wages” 
to Prisoners 
for Work, .,..., Farnell 


Chairman, Public Welfare 
Commission, State of 
Rhode Island 


PRISONERS should work and their 
work should be so organized and 
directed as to pay for their mainte- 
nance, develop habits of industry and 
give some training for earning an hon- 
est living after release from prison. 

Gradually, there is coming a system 
of paying a small bonus or wage to 
prisoners in order that they might as- 
sist in the support of dependents, or 
might have a small sum when they are 
released. 

Prison labor was originally created 
as an added punishment to the crim- 
inal. But it is more than a penalty; it 
is an economic necessity. 

It would be a great crime indéed if 
men were not compelled to.work while 
in prison. It would be a great burden 
to the taxpayer and would destroy the 
men. 

Without work, every constructive 
measure in every department of the 
prison is thwarted. 

The time will come when the prin- 
cipal function of the prison will be 
education—education in the trades and 
education in good citizenship. But be- 
fore any successful treatment can be 
had, there must come a change in the 
attitude of the public towards the ex- 
convict. 

Society must learn that they must 
help change the mind of the convict 
into believing that society is his friend 
if he is willing to be the*friend of so- 


ciety. Training must be given in those 
forms of education which will provide 
training in social ideas and attitudes, 


If industry had been on the decline 
in New York, taxable real estate values 
would not have more than doubled in 
this last 10 years; population would 
not have increased five points above 
the national average; the number of 
people gainfully employed would not 
have increased 500,000 in 10 years; 
wage earners in factories would not 
have increased in number; their ag- 
gregate yearly wages would not have 
increased $300,000,000, and the “value 
added by manufacture” to New York 
products would not have been $1,340,- 
000,000 greater .in 1927 than it was in 
4192}. ~ 

. é A 

The suggestion is made occasionally 
that some kind of whole or partial ex- 
emption from taxation should be al- 
lowed industry.. To that I say no tax 
system is satisfactory which involves 
all sorts of exceptions and exemptions. 
The general principles of taxation in 
America involve the equal taxation of 
all real property except that devoted 
to charitable, educational, religious and 
public purposes. There is evidence of 
a strong tide against any exemptions 
except those involving governmentally- 
owned property. For if any privately- 
owned property is exempt’ it is always 
possible to think up some other prop- 
erty equally worthy. 

Now, if, for example, manufacturing 
real estate is exempted temporarily by 
one community, what is to prevent 
other communities from granting equal 
exemption? And if this competition in 
exemption gets started where is it to 
etd? If one State exempts new fac- 
tories for 10 years, what is to. prevent 
another State from exempting them for 
20 years? And if various States ex- 
empt new factories for locating therein, 
what is to prevent other States from 


_exempting present factories from taxa- 


tion as an inducement to remain? And 
if manufacturing properties. are ex- 
empted why should not mertantile and 
mining be exempted?,y And why should 


not the various localities around New , 


York City, for example, go to compet- 
ing with each other to attract New 
York City’s men of wealth to them- 
selves as residents? Florida started to 
do this on a large scale. If she had 
been permitted to have her way all of 
the States could have followed suit 
until there were no death taxes or in- 
come taxes left. 

In the last few years various pro- 
posals havé been made that a sales tax 
or a production tax or some other tax 
inside of this general family be. inaug- 
urated in New York. Business in gen- 
eral is now paying taxes in New York 
on real estate equal to those imposed 
on other taxable real estate, and in ad- 
dition, if a corporation, a franchise tax 
measured by net income, at 414 per 
cent. But if a corporation is not mak- 
ing money it pays but a nominal tax. 
This net incame tax is one which 
strictly coincides* with the concepts of 
taxable ability. 

é 


If a company is losing money it is 
difficult to see how it is able to pay a 
tax out of a deficit. But if all compa- 
nies were paying taxes measured by 
gross sales or production. the -weak 
companies would find their. position 
still weaker, and the strong companies 
would have another aid in eliminating 
their weaker competitors. A gross 
sales tax or a production tax would be 
a powerful stimulant to mononoly. I 
question the wisdom of eStablishing 
either. 

It is altogether likely that relativelv 
high industrial and business taxes will 
continue for some years to come. That 
being so, we must look that situation 
squarely in the face. If in New York 
we afe to continue to tax corporate in- 
dustry and corporate business as we 


are now doing, or at some lesser rate, * 


obviously we should tax unincorpo- 
rated business in the same way. It is 
unfair to corporate business to tax it 
on an income basis and then the indi- 
vidual stockholders on their dividend 
income so long as those comlitined taxes 
are much higher ‘than the personal in- 
come taxes of the unincorporated man- 
ufacturer or business man. 

Assuming: that the relatively high 
business taxes are to continue, it seems 
desirable and in the interest of busi- 
ness generally to have those taxes as 
nearly uniform as possible throughout 
the country. Business is now carried 
on on a yational scale. It knows no 
artificial boundary lines. ‘It would be 
a fortunate situation—at least, so it 
seems to me—if every business man 
knew that every competitor of his, in 
whatever Sfate located, was paying 
substantially the same amount of taxes 
pro rata according to his ability. This 
leads me to conclude that the real prop- 
erty of every besiness and every indus- 
try should he taxed in the State where 
it is situated, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should allow a credit against 
its corporation tax up to a certain per- 
cefttage thereof for all taxes paid in the 
various taxing States on tangible and 
intangible personal property and all 
business taxes, whether known ag ex- 
cise, privilege or franchise taxes, and 
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> - Kffect of National Forests 
on Economic Welfare of California 
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Contributions Under Federal Control Larger 


than if Area Were Taxed, Says Member of Forest Service 
By 5. B. SHOW 


Regional Forester, California Region, Federal Forest Service 


ests on the economic and indus- 

trial welfare of California and on 

its ‘local government is a frequent sub- 

ject of discussion among citizens of the 

State. Newspaper comment and other 

forms of public debate continually evi- 

dence the general interest in the ques- 
tion. 

In 1926 the Forest Service therefore 


T's EFFECT of the national for- 


decided to undertake a detailed study to ° 


determine as accurately as possible the 
effect of the national forests on State 
and county tax revenues. This project 
was completed in 1928 and covered 
85,826,560 acres of Government, State, 
and private lands in the 39 counties of 
California in which national forests are 
located. 

The main objeetive of the study, 
since the various questions hinged on 
money values, was an actual compari- 
son of the taxable value of Government 
lands in national forests with the cash 
value of the contributions which these 
Federal reservations are now making 
to theState. 

According to Federal law, 25 per 
cent of all revenues derived from the 
sale and use of national forest timber, 
forage, and other resources is turned 
over to the State for distribution to the 
counties for school and road purposes. 

For the fiscal years 1923 to 1927, in- 
clusive, the amount of national-forest 
receipts returned to the’State and dis- 
tributed to the counties averaged $297,- 
554 per year, and has been increasing 
steadily. For the ftscal year 1929 it 
was $354,785. 

Federal law also requires that an ad- 
ditional 10 per cent of all receipts of 
the national forests be expended by the 
Forest Service for trails and minor 
roads in the counties in which the na- 
tional forests are located. This fund 
averaged $119,021 annually for the fis- 


_cal years 1923 to 1927, inclusive, and 


for the fiscal year 1929, $141,914 was 
authorized. 

Congress has definitely recognized 
the obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment as a landowner to do its part in 
the development of the State, inter- 
state, and local highway system in, 
across, and adjacent td the national 
forests by an. annual appropriation for 
national-forest roads. 

These appropriations, amounting to 
over $13,000,000 to July 1, 1929, for 
California, are in addition to the gen- 
eral Federal aid or post road act and 
are made solely on account of national 
forests. For the fiscal years 1923 to 
1927 the Federal funds appropriated 
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whether measured by income or other- 
wise. 

A similar provision for a _ credit 
agaimst the Federal personal income 
tax would take care of the industry or 
business conducted by a partnership or 
by an individual on his own account. 
This credit principle is now generally 
employed in inheritance taxation and 
with good results. If applied to taxes 
on industry it will tend to stabilize and 
make uniform such taxes throughout 
the country, do away with interstate 
competition for industry so far as taxes 
are cofcerned and ass the manufac- 
turer in one State that* his competitor 
in another State has no lower tax cost. 


. 


for roads and trails in and adjacent to 
the national forests of California, in- 
cluding the 10 per cent fund, averaged 
$1,205,564 per year. 

The Forest Service grants free per- 
mits for timber for home use by set- 
tlers and prospectors, makes sales of 
timber at cost to farmers and settlers 
for improvements on their farms, issues 
free grazing permits for milk,and work 
stock up to 10 head for each resident 
rancher in or adjacent to the national 
forests, and cooperates with State au- 


,thorities in planting fish and in enforc- 


ing the State fish and game laws. As- 
sistance is also given the State, coun- 
ties, and private individuals in fire pro- 
tection and protection against forest 
insects and tree diseases. The annual 
cash value of these benefits to the local 
communities is estimated at $12,056. © 

Totaling these items we find that the 
annual average of direct returns and 
benefits to State and counties is $1,515,- 
174. This is equivalent to a tax of 8 
cents per acre per year for all national- 
forest lands, including rocky and bar- 
ren areas, or other lands of no value 
for grazing or timber from which no 
revenue can be derived by the Federal 
Government, although expenditures 
must be made tach year for their pro- 
tection and development. 

This sum of $1,515,174 per year, re- 
turned by the Federal Government to 
the State and counties, is, in effect, a 
direct offset against taxes which might 
be collected if the national forests did 
not exist. A comparison between this 
amount and the tax revenue value of 
national-forest lands shows that of the 
18,971,409 acres of Government forest 
land in California only 4,179,148 acres 
are in the taxable category. 


In the study made by the Forest 
Service, Government timberlands and 
grazing lands were classified and as- 
sessed by the same system and tax 
rates effective in the counties in which 
they were located. The results of the 
study show that the probable annual 
returns on the national-forest land 
would be $1,168,770. 

The actual situation is, therefore, 
that the national forests, under the ad- 
ministration of the Forest. Service, are 
not only paying their full share of 
taxes but are actually contributing 
$346,404 more than if the same lands 
were taxable under private ownership. 

It has been shown that the national 
forests are now contributing more to 
the State than could be raised by tax 
revenue if there were no national for- 
ests. On the other hand, the receipts 
from the national forests of California 
have never equalled the expenditures 
for administration and protection. For 
the fiscal year 1929 the total expendi- 
tures for the California national for- 
ests were $3,526,984 and the receipts 
were $1,419,140, leAving a deficit of 
$2,107,844. For the fiscal years 1925 
to 1929, inclusive, the total receipts 
were $6,201,300 and the disbursements 
$14,752,250—a deficit of $8,550,950. 

Federal administration and protec- 
tion of national forests insures perma- 
nence, stability of management, and 
the highest use of the natural resources 
of the. forests for the benefit not only 
of California but of all the people of 
the Nation. 
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by Process of Erosion. + + 





Heavy Losses Justify Attention Given to In- 
vestigation of Problem by National and State 
. Governments, Says Kansas Specialist 
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OIL EMSION is rapidly coming to 
S be recognized, not only in Kansas, 
but in virtually every other State, 
as one of the outstanding agricultural 
problems of this country. So evident 
is the destruction of our fertile soils 
by this process that it is being brought 
to the attention of people in every walk 
of life. = 

The State and National Governments 
are demonstrating their interest by the 
appropriation of money for studying 
erosion and hundreds of millions of 
dollars for flood control, which is an 
integral part of this problem. 

Soil erosion and floods are due to ex- 
actly the same cause—“run-off water.” 
In so.far as we control the amount of 
run-off water we will reduce the damage 
from soil erosion and river floods simul- 
taneously. River navigation is greatly 
hampered by the uneven flow of 
streams and the periodic changing of 
the main channel due to the deposit of 
mud and sand, or the cutting away of 
the river banks. 

Most of the worn-out soils of the 
world are in their present condition 
largely because they have lost the 
greater part of the fertile surface layer 
by erosion, rather than that they have 
been worn out by cropping. Many of 
the soils of Kansas have been greatly 
teduced in fertility due to this process 
during the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. . 
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The fertility of Kansas soils is the 
result of thousands or even hundreds 
of thousands of years of development. 
Nature has produced our soils by 
breaking down the solid rocks through 
disintegration and chemical weather- 
ing. Organic matter has been added 
through the ,decay of animals and 
plants which have obtained the nitro- 
gen for their growth directly or indi- 
rectly from the atmosphere. 

Not all of the soil materials which 
nature has added remain, but only 
those that have not been moved about 
on the surface by wind or water. Soil 


. material .has been carried down our 


hillsides and deposited at the foot of 
slopes or on our river flood plains. The 
alluvial lands thus formed &re some of 
the most fertile in the State, but they 
have been built up at the expense of 
the uplands. ' ; 

This movement of soils down slopes 
is the inevitable result of mowing water 
over loose or unconsolidated ‘material. 
Erosion is therefore a natural process 
which works in cooperation with the 
force of gravity in gradually reducing 
the land on the earth toward the level 
of the sea. But man has a certain con- 
trol! over natural processes or at least 
he can sometimes use one natural proc- 
ess to balance another. 

Water erosion or the carrying of soil 
material by running water may be di- 
vided into (a) sheet erosion, and (b) 
gullying. - 


By sheet erosion we mean the re- * 


moval of a thin layer from the entire 
surface of the land. It removes the 
most fertile portions of the soil, since 
in this process much of the light or- 
ganic mattef is carried away.. Owing 
to the fact that the effects of sheet ero- 
sion are usually temporarily erased by 
subsequent cultivation, the damage 
done by this process may gop almost un- 
noticed for a generation. 


* 


Gullying is much more conspicuous 
than sheet erosion and has had far 
more attention from farmers. Many a 
man works hard to keep .the ditches 
out of his field, but pays little, atten- 
tion to the tremendous losses of fer- 
tility due to sheet erosion. Both types 
of erosion, however, are so tremen- 
dously important that we can hardly 
overemphasize the necessity of speedily 
adopting as effective methods of con- 
trol as can be devised. 


There are several important ‘causes 
for the rapid loss of soil by erosion and 
for the variation in the rates of erosion 
from different soils. 


The lack of sufficient surface cover- 
ing of vegetation on the land is one of 
the mos¢ important things. Lands cov- 
ered with dense sod loses very little soil 
and much less water than unprotected 
bare ground.. Forest land holds much 
water particularly where a dense mat 
of leaves covers the ground. When fire 
runs through a forest destroying the 
surface organic matter run-off is greatly 
increased. Dense growing farm crops 
also have a very important effect in 
controlling erosion as will be shown 
later. 

The character of the rainfall is also 
important. One of the characteristics 
of rains in Kansas and other States in 
this region is that many of our rains 
come in dawnpours. Such rains as this 
cause very much more erosion than the 
more even distribution of the rainfall 
in the States to the east and north 
of us. 


The steepness of the slope is also a 
very great factor, byt the relative ef- 
fect of different degrees of slope has 
not yet been definitely determined. 


By F. L. DULEY 


Director, Soil Erosion Experiments, State of Kansas 


‘process to continue. 
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The type of soil is also a factor. It 
is a common observation that some 
types of soils erode much more rapidly 
than others. Large ditches are far 
more common in soils-that have rolling 
topography with a silty or sandy sub- 
soil. Some areas in eastern and north- 
eastern Kansas, particularly in the gla- 
cial region, are good examples of such 
soils. 
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« While we do not yet have as much 
experimental information as is desir- 
able on this question of soil erosion, we 
have enough to point the way to better 
methods of handling our soils. 

We already have information con- 
cerning the disastrous effeets of ero- 
sion on fertility and approximate fig- 
ures jas to the actual amounts of this 
loss.’ These indicate that erosion losses 
exceed even those from cropping. In 
addition to this common observation is 
sufficient to show that the losses are 
tremendous and that preventive meas- 
ures are sorely needed. 

First of all we must more fully util- 
ize the possibility of storing more 
water in the soil. 

To do this it is necessary to provide 
a surface condition that will retard the 
rate of flow of water down the slope 
and allow more time for absorption. 
We must also give attention to other 
factors, such as keeping a crop cover 
on the land as much of the time as pos- 
sible. The crop reduces the rate of 
flow, the roots hold the soil in place, 
and organic matter on the surface re- 
tards the amount and rate of water 
movement. 


’ Leaving the Jand rough after plow- 
ing, and farming row crops on the con- 
tour are simple and effective means of 
reducing erosion. The construction of 
terraces is an additional method which 
can be effectively used. 


For Solving our erosion problems 
there is no simple or single method 
that will be all the things needed, but 
it must be a combination of such prac-* 
tices as will give most satisfactory re- 
sults. 
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We must come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that erosion is causing so great 
a loss of our fertile soil that its con- 
trol is a matter of the greatest State 
and National concern as well as of ex- 
treme importance to the farmer him- 
self. It would be an unwise Stat® or 
National. policy to permit this wasteful 
5 It is a very whole- 
some situation when we see at the pres- 
ent time both thesé governmental agen- 
cies supporting investigations on this 
problem and in many ways giving ma- 
terial aid to farmers for erosion and 
flood control. From the farmer’s stand- 
point it is simply a business proposi- 
tion. Excessive erosion reduces effi- 
clency in production and must be 
stopped. It can be stopped, and the 
sooner this is done, the brighter will 
be the future for Kansas agriculture. 








Preventing | 
Deafness 


of Child Ry 


Jay H. Corliss 
Secretary, Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, State of 
New Hampshire 


ECAUSE of the fact that it seems 

to be of,nation-wide opinion that 

too many children are having to 
be educated at special schools for the 
deaf at an extremely high cost, it is 
felt in New Hampshire that some steps 
should be taken whereby the hearing 
could be preserved, and fewer children 
become public charges as far as educa- 
tion is concerned. 


At the present time we are edtcating 
approximately 35 totally deaf children, 
which seems a very high proportion for 
a State which possesses about 460,000 
people. During the past few months, 
we have had a nurse study the situa- 
tion, to determine the best possible 
steps to relieve this condition. 

After careful thought and study, the 
Board of Public Welfare decided to 
purchase an audiometer, that will be 
available to the different school nurses 
throughout the State in testing the 
hearing of all children as they enter 
school. Where defects are found, it is 
hoped that the parents who are able to 
make corrections will do so. Those 
that are not will be aided by public 
funds. 

In most States suth problems are 
carried on by different localities and 
school boards, but New Hampshire 
feels that it is a matter of state-wide 
importance. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has expressed its desire to co- 
operate in every way, and their entire 
nursing personnel will be instructed to 
make examinations and report to this 
Board, so that all necessary corrections 
can be made by the best doctors ob- 
tainable. : : 














